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Excavations at Morgantina (Serra Orlando) 1959 
Preliminary Report IV 


ERIK SJOQVIST 


The fifth campaign at Morgantina (Serra Or- 
lando) began on March 31 and ended on June 28, 
1959. The main objectives of the explorations were 
the city wall, the Hellenistic agora, the residential 
quarters in Area I, the Sanctuary of Demeter and 
Kore in Area IV, and the archaic acropolis of the 
town on the Cittadella (Area III). Five foremen, 
two restorers, and—when the roll-call reached its 
peak—eighty-five workmen were employed, all 


under the direct supervision of the archaeological 
staff.’ 


THE CITY WALL 


Preliminary surveying and plotting of the city 
wall were begun during the first campaign in 1955 
and continued on a wider scale in 1958.7 The magni- 
tude of such a task may be appreciated when the 
extent of the ancient city is considered. The length 
is more than 2.8 kms. (1.8 miles) and its width 
varies from more than 500 m. to less than 200 m. 
As the wall mainly followed the irregular line of the 
crag of the hill its total length may be estimated 
at about 7 kms. (4.6 miles). Along this perimeter 
the wall was spotted in fifty-five different locations. 
The first condition for the correct placing of the 
remains in relation to one another and to the gen- 
eral topography of the site is a complete and precise 


1It is a pleasure again to recall the excellent cooperation 
between the Italian authorities and the Expedition. Professor 
Luigi Bernabd Brea and the members of his staff of the 
Soprintendenza of the Antiquities of Eastern Sicily stood by us 
with their usual unwavering helpfulness and kindness. The 
Regional Government of Sicily showed their interest in our 
enterprise by allotting funds for the preparation of a road 
leading to the excavations and for the erection of a local 
museum on the site, two essential projects which may be 
realized in the not too distant future. 

My special thanks go to Sig. Antonino Giucastro, our head 
foreman, to our restorers Sig. Natale Di Tommaso and G. 
Vincifori, all three of the staff of the Soprintendenza, and to 
the foremen Sigg. Tindaro Sidote, Francesco Campione, Gio- 
vanni,La Versa and Angelo Tudisco. 

The staff consisted of the undersigned, field director, Mrs. 
Sjéqvist in charge of administration and commissariat, Messrs. 
R. R. Holloway, M. Del Chiaro and C. E. Ostenberg, each in 
charge of a section of the excavations. Mr. Ostenberg was pro- 


PLATES 21-30 


geodetic survey of the whole area. This was accom- 
plished in good time before the season’s work 
started by the aero-photogrammetric method. The 
technical work was done by the branch office in 
Palermo of the firm E.LR.A. in Florence, on the 
basis of aerial photographs taken in 1952 by the 
Agricultural Reform Agency of Sicily (E.R.AS.) 
(map, fig. 1). 

We had believed previously that the old acropolis 
of the town, the Cittadella Hill, and the main 
Serra Orlando ridge where the city later extended, 
were enclosed within a continuous fortification 
wall, built in early Hellenistic times when Morgan- 
tina reached its greatest importance. This hypothesis 
proved to be wrong. Instead, the narrow valley 
between the acropolis and the main town separated 
two complete fortification systems each of which 
has a separate building history. 

Whether the prehistoric village, preceding the 
early Greek settlement on the Cittadella, had an 
organized defense line or remained an open settle- 
ment, we do not know. Nothing that can be inter- 
preted as remnants of earthworks or palisades 
related to this early period has been found. It should 
be remembered, however, that we are scantily 
informed about the extent of the village and that 
future excavation may add to our knowledge. 
vided with a fellowship granted by H. M. the King of Sweden, 
for whose generosity the Expedition renews its expressions of 
sincere gratitude. Miss Frances F. Jones of the Art Museum of 
Princeton University did all the cataloguing, Miss Christina 
Falkman—now Mrs. Mario Del Chiaro—cleaned coins and 
minor objects, Mr. J. Jarrett worked as our architect, and Mr. 
Stig T. Karlson was our photographer. 

Professor Sheldon Judson of the Department of Geology of 
Princeton University joined the Expedition for the month of 
May, and made the first geologic and geographic survey of the 
site. Professor Michael Jameson of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania acted as a “trench-master” from 28 May to 17 June, 
and Mr. John L. B. Brooke volunteered as a helper in various 
ways during the greater part of May and June. 

The Expedition gratefully acknowledges financial support 
from Princeton University and its Research Fund, from the 


Spears Fund, the Bollingen Foundation, and from Mr. Charles 
K. Williams. 


2 AJA 61 (1957) 157-58; 63 (1959) 160. 
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What has been said about the fortifications and 
the extent of the prehistoric village holds good also 
for the nucleus of the Greek settlement, established 
on the Cittadella in the second quarter of the sixth 
century B.c. It seems reasonable to believe that the 
Greek colonists in this remote Siculan territory 
provided for their safety in one way or another, but 
material remains of man-made fortifications of this 
period are not extant. 

As far as present evidence goes, it was not until 
the last quarter of the sixth century s.c. that 
Morgantina received its first permanent city wall. 
During the two generations after its foundation 
the town grew considerably and comprised the 
triangular area at the top of the hill with a perimeter 
of about 1.5 km. (a little less than a mile). The 
north and southeast sides of this triangle are more 
than adequately defended by nature. Fallen blocks 
lying on the steep slope below the plateau and 
occasional foundation blocks in situ show that even 
this seemingly impregnable natural rampart was 
strengthened by a stone parapet where it was 
deerned necessary. This rampart follows roughly 
the contour level curve 530 m. above sea-level. The 
west side of the city, facing the valley which sepa- 
rated it from the Serra Orlando ridge, was its 
vulnerable part. Here extensive remains of the city 
wall were found. 

It was a substantial structure 2.40 m. thick, widen- 
ing to 2.60 m. at the level of the footing. It is 
constructed as a “shell-wall” with an outer face of 
selected blocks, and a less carefully built inner face. 
The central core consists of a rubble fill mixed with 
earth. No mortar or other binding material is used 
in the structure. At one point it is pierced by a very 
narrow postern gate, but for tactical reasons there 
seems to have been no real city gate on this side 
of the town. The main entrance to the archaic city 
was situated on the north side, but the section 
where it most probably once lay is badly preserved. 
Thus it is not now possible to locate it exactly. 

The date of the archaic wall is fixed by the 
pottery found in the rubble fill between its two 
faces. Attic black figure sherds, some very late 
Corinthian ware, some “Colonial Archaic” ware 
and some Siculo-Geometric sherds indicate a date 

3 A short section of this wall was explored during the season 
of 1957. It lay over the remains of some archaic houses in the 


northwest corner of the hill and was built mostly of re-used 
blocks. At the time it was erroneously believed to date from 
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between 525 and 510 B.c., probably closer to the 
former date. 

We were able to probe into the thin layer under 
the city wall at one point. It proved to be the 
remnants of a prehistoric habitation level, probably 
going back to “Castelluccio” times, equivalent to 
the advanced stage of the Middle Helladic and the 
early phase of the Late Helladic period. 

After the capture of Morgantina by Ducetius in 
459 B.c. the archaic defense line fell into disuse. Soil 
from the slope above piled up against it and soon 
covered it. At a considerably later period the fortifi- 
cations were, however, hastily rebuilt. On the top 
of the debris covering the early wall a new rampart 
arose, built of re-used blocks and rubble (pl. 21, 
fig. 2). It is preserved only in its lower courses. 
The date of this wall is indicated by a votive 
deposit found just under its foundation level on the 
inner side of the wall. The deposit contains some 
badly fractured terracotta statuettes of which one 
is archaic. Probably this was accidentally discovered 
by the builders and redeposited with their own 
gifts. To the same group belong a plain shallow 
bowl, a pyxis lid, a globular aryballos, an unguen- 
tarium, and a disk-shaped loom weight (pl. 21, 
fig. 3). The unguentarium (inv. no. 59-1639) is 
particularly helpful in establishing the date of the 
deposit and thereby the immediate terminus post 
quem for the construction of the wall. Its elongated 
shape and the absence of lug handles indicate that 
it dates from the second quarter of the third cen- 
tury B.c. We may then conclude that the second 
wall of Cittadella was built in the reign of Hieron 
II of Syracuse and most probably in conjunction 
with the First Punic War and the tense years 
preceding its outbreak.* The Hellenistic terracotta 
figurines are accordingly also dated to the same 
period. 

The history of the main city wall surrounding the 
Serra Orlando ridge where the great Hellenistic city 
of Morgantina later developed is different from that 
of the acropolis. It is true that the earliest traces of 
human activities so far found on the site of Morgan- 
tina were discovered on the ridge of Serra Orlando, 
not on the acropolis hill of Cittadella. They are 
remains of some plundered and destroyed Early 
Copper Age tombs from the beginning of the sec- 
the fifth century s.c., but it now seems clear that it belongs 


to the same restoration work, and dates from the third century 
B.c. Cf. AJA 62 (1958) 157. 
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ond millennium, investigated in 1958.* Prehistoric 
open villages and burial grounds thus existed on 
the site, but so far we have failed to find any traces 
of early Greek installations. Stray sherds of fifth 
century date, occasionally found in deep strata in 
our Areas I and II, show that the ridge was not 
deserted during this period, but in no case as yet 
can this material be directly associated with sur- 
viving architecture. Even if such architecture should 
be discovered in the future—and that is highly 
probable—it is safe to say that the real development 
of the town on the Serra Orlando ridge belongs to 
the fourth century s.c. It has been shown elsewhere 
that Morgantina embraced the cause of Timoleon 
soon after his arrival in Sicily in 345 B.c. and that 
the progress of the city was conditioned by his 
success.” It is also to the decade between 340 and 
330 B.c. that the city wall encircling the Serra 
Orlando ridge can be dated. 

This impressive structure, the facade of which 
was laid bare in Area II, Trench 4B, Extension 
(pl. 22, fig. 4) rests on a thin layer of prehistoric 
refuse material. It contained broken pottery of the 
“jmpasto” type, rather difficult to classify but pos- 
sibly related to the so-called Casteluccio ware, mixed 
with charcoal, burnt matter, and bones of pigs, 
sheep and fowl. The wall is solidly built with an 
inner and an outer face, and an interior fill of 
rubble. Some re-used blocks are found in both faces. 
Its construction can be well studied in a transverse 
section at the southwest corner of the ridge where 
a modern path has broken through the structure 
(pl. 21, fig. 5). It lacks regularly spaced towers but 
is provided with projecting bastions at tactically 
vital spots. The gates were few, probably not more 
than four: one on the south side, south of the agora; 
one opposite it to the north of the agora; one east 
gate facing the acropolis, and a western one facing 
the Hellenistic cemetery, the so-called Necropolis I 
(cf. AJA 61 [1957] 158). These four points present 
the easiest access to the city, which was well de- 
fended by the steep and craggy sides of the hill. 
Between the gates there were several posterns, 

4 AJA 63 (1959) 169. 

5 E. Sjdqvist, “Timoleonte e Morgantina,” Kokalos 4 (1958) 
107-18. 

6] limit the description of the wall to the bare essentials, 
because Mr. Carl Eric Ostenberg is preparing a monograph on 
the subject. He was in charge of the investigation of the two 
city walls, and I rely in this short summary on his notes and 
on our common observations. 


7 What seems to be the latest sherd is a fragment of an oval 
lekythos with the network pattern characteristic of the period 
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generally located in relation to the fresh-water 
springs down in the valley of the Gornalunga river 
to the north, and in the south valley where the main 
road, Catania-Aidone, now runs. Five such postern 
gates have been located, but there may very well 
have been more. 

The criteria for dating the wall come from the 
structure itself. At one point (Area II, Trench 7) 
the entire fill between the two faces of the wall 
over a stretch of 5 m. was emptied down to the 
foundation level and the archaeological material 
recovered was analyzed. The ceramic material was, 
as could be expected, not very abundant, but gave 
sufficient evidence to establish a terminus post 
quem. By using the well dated Timoleontic ma- 
terial from Butera and Gela for comparison, the 
required terminus can be fixed to the decade be- 
tween 340 and 330 B.c." The terminus ante quem 
is provided by the objects found in the tombs dis- 
covered outside the wall in Area II, Trench 4B, 
Extension (see infra, Necropolis III). The oldest 
so far investigated approximate a date of about 
330 B.c. The city wall can thus be dated to the 
period of the Timoleontic revival of Sicily. 

It was restored and repaired at least on one later 
occasion. A renewed investigation of the so-called 
South Tower (Area I, Trench 20, Square P-12)* 
proved that this structure was either added to the 
circuit wall or rebuilt ¢ fundamentis at a somewhat 
later date. The fill between the faces of the tower 
produced ceramic material of the third century B.c. 
At a depth of 2 m. from the top of the wall a coin 
in very good condition (inv. no. 59-323) was found 
embedded in the rubble fill. It is a specimen of the 
not uncommon bronze issue of Hieron II showing 
his head in profile on the obverse and the horseman 
on the reverse, and belongs probably to the early 
part of his reign. The remodeling of the wall at 
this point can thus be synchronized with the re- 
building of the defenses of the Cittadella in the 
years before the outbreak of the First Punic War. 

The study of the city wall throws new light on 
the development of the town itself. We now know 
of Timoleon. It should be compared with the Timoleontic 
material from Butera analyzed by D. Adamesteanu, “Butera,” 
MonAnt 44 (1958) (Tombs XIV:8 and XXV:6) cols. 241, 
244, 249 and figs. 20, 23. Cf. for similarly well dated material 
from the same period P. Orlandini, “Tipologia e cronologia 
del materiale archeologico di Gela, 1,” ArchCl 9 (1957) 44-75. 

8Cf. AJA 61 (1957) 158. 


®P. R. Franke, “Historisch-numismatische Probleme der Zeit 
Hierons II. von Syrakus,” J//NG 9 (1958) 57-85. 
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that the ancient acropolis remained half abandoned 
after the destruction of 459 B.c. and that it never 
again rose to its ancient importance. When the 
fourth century city rose on the neighboring ridge 
Cittadella remained an isolated and poor suburb 
without proper fortifications. Only in an emergency, 
like that arising between the Mamertine incursions, 
the battle of Longanus and the outbreak of the 
First Punic War, was the acropolis settlement sur- 
rounded by a casually built new defense wall. 


NECROPOLIS III 


To the two productive burial grounds of the city, 
previously located and partly explored, a third was 
added this year.*° It was partly investigated in 
1958"* when it produced three earth burials with 
a few tomb gifts. It is situated in direct relationship 
to the city wall and was discovered in a trial trench 
(Area II, Trench 4B, Extension) dug outside the 
wall and perpendicular to the same in order to 
study the stratigraphic accumulations of the site. 
The burial ground, of which only a small square 
measuring 4 x 4.6 m. was uncovered, is very 
crowded. The area is dominated by six tombs of 
the epitymbion type, numbered IV-IX, of which 
no. IX was practically obliterated in antiquity (pl. 
22, fig. 6). In all, twenty-one burials were investi- 
gated, including the graves found in 1958. The 
extraordinarily close relationship between burials, 
concentrated as they were in a small area, made 
the clearing operations technically difficult, but 
enabled us at the same time to establish a chrono- 
logical sequence by the use of stratigraphic evidence 
only. The cemetery extends much further to both 
east and west along the city wall, and future excava- 
tion will provide a ready control of the results of 
this year. The burials thus far investigated cover 
a period of about a century and a quarter, from 
roughly 330 B.c. to about 210 B.c. The upper time 
limit is obviously a terminus ante quem for the 
construction of the city wall, a date that approxi- 
mates the post quem established by the material 
found in the wall itself. 

Of the burials five were cremations of which 
three were under epitymbion monuments (IV, 
VIII, IX), and one (Burial 10) was without a 
marker. The fifth (Burial 18) consisted only of a 
plain bowl containing a child’s cremation. The rest 

10 AJA 61 (1957) 158; 62 (1958) 158. 


11 AJA 63 (1959) 170. 
12 The date of the child’s burial no. 18 is hard to establish, 
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are inhumations, three of which again are epi- 
tymbion tombs (V, VI, VII) while the remaining 
fifteen are simple earth burials. 

The cremation burials belong to the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. together with inhumations nos. 14 and 15, 
and probably that of Burial 12.** During that period 
we have thus to reckon with mixed burial rites, 
possibly with some preference for cremations, if 
present evidence can be trusted. 

Thus far there are no cremations of the third 
century, which may indicate that the inhumation 
rite gradually gained ground and, at the end of 
the period covered by the cemetery, became com- 
pletely dominant. 

Stratigraphic observations enable us to reconstruct 
the cremation ceremony with a great deal of accu- 
racy. First the pyre was built of irregularly cut 
branches and twigs, some of quite respectable di- 
mensions. The dead body was placed on the pyre 
together with a few of the burial gifts. The wide- 
spread layer of ashes and charcoal delineates the 
circumference of the original fire, and some vases 
show cSear traces of having gone through the heat 
and smoke of the burning pyre. When the fire had 
burned down the remains of the pyre were scraped 
into a more or less rectangular heap kept together 
by wooden boards placed on edge. The rest of the 
burial gifts were placed on top of the heap and 
the whole was covered by sand and earth. The 
epitymbion was thereafter built over the burial. It 
was a stucco-covered structure of stone with dressed 
blocks along the edges and an interior rubble fill. 
The shape of the epitymbion is that of a three- 
stepped, low, rectangular pyramid with a flat top 
surface. It may be reasonably assumed that some 
sort of marker or stele was used as a crowning 
element, but no trace of such a device was found 
in the excavation. Whether it was carried off in 
ancient times, or made of wood, thus perishing 
without leaving any material trace, is uncertain. 
The abundant amount of crushed drinking cups 
and skyphoi found on and between the epitymbia 
indicate that a memorial feast, a refrigerum, was 
held on the tomb and possibly repeated on recur- 
rent occasions. 

When inhumation was used the dead body was 
placed in an outstretched dorsal position at the 
bottom of a grave and surrounded by the burial 


but to judge from the shape of the bowl in which the ashes 
were deposited the burial is relatively early. 
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gifts (pl. 23, fig. 7). In no case could the use of a 
wooden coffin be vindicated, nor were there any 
traces of a wooden bier, as was the case in Necropo- 
lis I, investigated in 1955 (cf. AJA 61 [1957] 158). 

This is not the place to discuss the tomb groups 
in detail. A few examples of the pottery from the 
earliest tombs (Burial 10 and Epitymbion VIII) 
may suffice for indicating the upper time limit of 
the series. A small South Italian red figure lekythos 
(inv. no. 59-817) and a deep bowl with lid (inv. 
no. 59-828) come from Epitymbion VIII (pl. 22, 
fig. 8; pl. 24, fig. 9). The latter is decorated with 
freely drawn floral scrolls in white on a somewhat 
lustrous black ground, and belongs to the early 
Gnathia style. So also does the kotyle from Burial 
10, inv. no. 59-1002 (pl. 22, fig. 10) and the lekane 
from Burial 15, inv. no. 59-781 (pl. 24, fig. 11). 

The latest tomb in the group is Epitymbion VII 
(pl. 24, fig. 12) well dated around 210 B.c. through 
the presence of a half-coin of the common Hieronic 
series—Poseidon head/trident.** The simple un- 
decorated pottery, the small glazed bowls with 
turned-in or flat rims, and the lamp with nozzle 
and perforated central peg provide welcome evi- 
dence for the local ceramic style of the outgoing 
third century B.c. 


THE HELLENISTIC AGORA 


Even this year the Hellenistic agora (Area 1) 
absorbed more work-days than any other part of 
the excavations. Our efforts were concentrated on 
two zones: the west side where, in 1956, impressive 
remains of a retaining wall were uncovered;** and 
the long stretch southeast of the Lower Agora, not 
previously explored. The west retaining wall, we 
now know, served a double purpose. It was a ter- 
race wall built to buttress the steep slope of the hill 
rising behind it, and at the same time served as 
the back wall of a stoa. The south end of this 
structure was first investigated (Squares G-H, 10- 
11, pl. 23, fig. 13). The interior of the stoa is here 

18QOn the half-coins of Hieron II and their relationship to 
Roman coinage see R. R. Holloway, “Numismatic Notes from 
Morgantina, 2. The Half-Coins of Hieron II,” ANSMN 9 
(1959). 

14 AJA 61 (1957) 153. 

15 With an added hypothetical colonnade the ground plan 
of our West Stoa would recall that of the great South Stoa of 
Corinth in its original form (O. Broneer, The South Stoa and 
its Roman Successors, Corinth, Vol. 1, Part 4. For comprehensive 
plan see pl. 10a; for date and general discussion see pp. 94- 


99). Cultural and political intercourse between Syracuse and 
its mother city Corinth was particularly lively in the third 
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occupied by a row of well built shops with facades 
in heavy masonry of dressed stones. The system 
of headers and stretchers, typical of Morgantinian 
monumental masonry, appears in the door-jambs of 
each shop. The dividing walls between the shops 
are built of rubble (pl. 25, fig. 14). The perilous 
static conditions of the back wall of the stoa pre- 
vented us from completely emptying any of the 
three shops uncovered, but in one case it could be 
stated that the shop extended all the way to the 
back wall and that it was divided into a front and 
a back room, communicating with one another by 
means of a door. It is very probable that this 
arrangement held good for all the shops. 

As so often elsewhere in Morgantina, this part 
of the ambitious scheme of agora planning was 
never completed. The stoa front, probably designed 
as a colonnade, was not built. A continuous layer 
of ashes, burned wood and red pisé shows that the 
shelter in front of the shops was never more than 
a wooden structure covered by a thatched roof. The 
complete absence of roof-tiles in this area appears to 
confirm this. It seems even very questionable 
whether the construction of the shops was termi- 
nated at the north end of the stoa. 

The date of the stoa is not yet established by 
evidence (the foundation 
trenches of the front walls of the shops yielded 
only indifferent material) but many of the sherds 
found in the burned layer belong to the late fourth 
and early third centuries s.c. It can likewise be said 
that no present evidence contradicts the natural 
assumption that the West Stoa belongs to the 
original Agathoclean planning.*® 

A few meters to the east of the terminating anta 
of the south end of the stoa a well built wall was 
uncovered in Square J11 (pl. 23, fig. 13; pl. 25, 
fig. 15). It is structurally identical with the great 
retaining wall discovered in 1956 and further ex- 
plored in 1957 in Squares J-K, 13-14."* Buttresses at 
regular intervals help it sustain the pressure of the 


conclusive external 


quarter of the fourth century B.c., the time when the great 
stoa was built (cf. E. Sjdqvist, “Timoleonte e Morgantina,” 
Kokalos 4 [1958] 3-14). The royal patronage which Morgan- 
tina enjoyed after 317 3.c. and the grandeur of the town 
planning effort indicate that the architects and planners repre- 
sent Syracusan rather than local talent. One may thus assume 
that the similarity in generic form, if not in original function, 
between the great archetype in Corinth and its provincial off- 
shoot in the Siceliote mountain city reveals an indirect con- 
tact between the two, and is not to be considered a mere 
coincidence. 

16 AJA 61 (1957) 152-53; 62 (1958) 162 and pl. 35, fig. 37. 
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rising earth terrace behind, and the material is 
choice ashlar limestone blocks. It ends in a west- 
ward direction close to the south wall of the West 
Stoa where the hill begins to rise more precipitously. 
From the beginning it was built in a deep founda- 
tion trench cut into the virgin clayey subsoil. The 
stratification reveals that the foundation trench 
continued up the hill as a broad ditch or causeway 
by which the limestone material, quarried on the 
hilltop, was brought down to the building site 
(pl. 23, fig. 16). Both foundation trench and cause- 
way were filled soon after the completion of the 
structure. Its east end turns at an obtuse angle in 
a southerly direction, coinciding with the line of 
the retaining wall previously discovered (cf. plan, 
pl. 23, fig. 13). Here the excavation is still in a 
preliminary stage, and exact planimetry is rendered 
difficult by the collapse of the wall. Both structure 
and alignment show conclusively that the newly 
discovered wall is a part of the entire scheme. We 
are thus confronted with a further element of the 
Agathoclean agora plan. 

At a later stage, probably in the beginning of the 
second century B.c., the ground level had risen con- 
siderably in front of the West Stoa and almost 
buried the retaining wall. To this period belongs 
a long and well-preserved storm drain made of 
heavy terracotta pipes. Each tube is provided with 
a hole and a lid. The holes were probably made to 
facilitate waterproofing the joints of the conduit. 
An arm could easily be inserted through the holes, 
thus rendering it possible to smear the joints with 
lime mortar (pl. 26, fig. 17). 

Southeast of the Lower Agora, in the Squares 
M-R, 9-12, a remarkable building, as yet only partly 
excavated, came to light (see plan, pl. 23, fig. 13). 
Its total length is 92.85 m., which contrasts sharply 
with its small width of only 7.67.8 m. It was 
built on a shelf-like narrow platform cut back into 
the sandy limestone rock which here rises steeply 
to the hill plateau on which was situated one of 
the residential quarters of the town. It overlooked 
the South Gate and flanked the way from the gate 
to the Lower Agora, thus occupying a key position 
in the city plan. Built of dressed limestone blocks 
in the facade and mainly of rubble in the interior 
walls, it consists of two large rooms, 20.25 and 
40.05 m. long respectively, and four smaller rooms 
forming the northern part of the oblong building. 
It is well preserved and the southeast corner of 
the building stands to a height of 2.7 m. The facade 
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toward the agora, the back wall facing the rising 
cliff and the southern end wall are all provided 
with heavy ashlar blocks (pl. 26, fig. 18). This cir- 
cumstance leads one to assume that the building 
either carried a second storey or was provided with 
a heavy roof terrace. The debris found in the build- 
ing and the smoothness of the upper surface of 
the masonry foundations indicate that the super- 
structure was mainly of mudbrick and timber. More 
surprising than the exterior buttressing is the fact 
that similar buttresses projected also inwards at 
regular intervals alternating with the exterior ones 
(pl. 26, fig. 19). Their function can hardly have 
been exclusively structural. They may well also have 
served as markers or devices for a subdivision of 
the interior space into regular compartments. There 
are at least seven doors in the facade of the building, 
and one in the north end. The two big rooms are 
not intercommunicating. 

The building has gone through three subsequent 
phases of construction and occupation. The two 
long rooms to the south were built as one unit to 
which the four northern rooms were added at a 
slightly later stage. The difference in time between 
the two phases can hardly have been great. The 
third stage came considerably later and is marked 
by a rise in floor level and thresholds of about 0.4 m. 
Still somewhat later two kilns were installed in 
the northernmost room (pl. 27, fig. 20). They could 
not have been functioning when this part of the 
building still kept its roof, and I am therefore in- 
clined to assign them to a late period. Pottery and 
more than 220 legible coins help us to establish 
the absolute chronology. The building rose under 
the reign of Hieron II and probably not far from 
the middle of the third century. The new floor and 
thresholds belong to the first half of the second 
century. Some Arretine sherds and a small hoard of 
late Republican denarii mark the abandoning of 
the building. The latest coins in the hoard are a 
rare issue of Juba II (pl. 28, fig. 21 a-b) from the 
years 48-46 B.c. and a quinarius of M. Porcius Cato 
of about 45 B.c. Somewhat before that time the 
kilns were built into the ruined north part of the 
building. 

That the building was a public one is beyond 
question because of its dominant placement, its size 
and its structural technique. What purpose it served 
is less easy to establish as, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, no parallel for its form is known in existing 
Greek, Hellenistic or Roman architecture. The 
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shape of the building and its lack of ornament 
indicate a utilitarian purpose. The hypothesis may 
be advanced that it was a public storehouse. Its 
proximity both to the city gate and to the agora 
would facilitate its function as such. The storing of 
material entering the city from outside and its sub- 
sequent distribution to the citizenry would become 
a simple operation with this placement. The many 
doors and the subdivision of the interior space into 
different compartments would also seem logical 
if such were the case. 

The famous Athenian naval arsenal at Piraeus, 
the “skeuotheke of Philon,” is no longer materially 
extant, but the detailed building description (JG 
II? 1668) gives us a more than fair idea of its 
shape.”* As a generic form it has much in common 
with our building, and particularly striking is the 
narrow oblong ground plan and the ingenious 
compartmentalization of its interior. I do not be- 
lieve that the Morgantinian warehouse served as a 
military “skeuotheke” in the same sense as did the 
Piraeus example, but I do not exclude that the 
luxurious Athenian solution of a related problem 
may have served as an archetype of the Morgan- 
tinian building, erected some go years later. Mor- 
gantina served as the main depository for provisions 
and supplies of the Roman army in 214 B.c. when 
it fell into Carthaginian hands (. . . ubi frumenti 
magna vis, commeatusque omnis generis convecti 
erant ... Liv. 24.36.10). Our building was in full 
function at the time and may well have served that 
very purpose. But it was built in pre-Roman times, 
and if it was merely a granary in the Roman era 
it seems reasonable to believe that it had originally 
been built for a similar purpose. The peaceful and 
prosperous part of the long reign of Hieron II 
began in 241 B.c. after the end of the First Punic 
War. It saw the introduction of Hieron’s much 
admired reforms in the sphere of taxation. The 
lex Hieronica (Cic. in Verr. 2.32.147 and 3.14.28), 
which was a tithe tax on agricultural products and 
mainly on grain, made large and well built public 
storehouses mandatory. I suggest that our building 
was one of them and that Morgantina already in 
Hieron’s time was a place where frumenti magna 
vis was stored. If this holds true, it is worth noticing 
the basic difference between the oblong gallery-like 

17 The last discussion of the subject is by C. Jeppesen, 
Paradeigmata. Three mid-fourth century main works of Hel- 


lenic architecture reconsidered (Aarhus 1958). I refer par- 
ticularly to his reconstruction of the ground plan pp. 74-75, 
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Greek apotheke and its Roman counterpart the 
horrea, the latter being a square building centered 
around an open courtyard, the cohors. 


THE HOUSE OF GANYMEDE*® 


On the hill rising above the “Public Granary” 
just described the campaigns of 1956 and 1957 laid 
bare a small part of a private house in Squares 
T-U, 12-13..° This year the house was completely 
excavated and proved to be of considerable interest. 
It is a peristyle house with the largest peristyle so 
far found in Morgantina, measuring more than 
17 m. in length and originally provided with seven 
columns on each side and three at each end, the 
corner columns counted twice (pl. 27, fig. 22). 
At a later stage this magnificent open space was 
divided into two parts by a screen-wall separating 
two rooms from the main complex (pl. 27, fig. 23). 
At the same time some additional rearrangements 
were undertaken in the southwest corner. The divi- 
sion of the house left the two apartments inter- 
communicating via the peristyle, and it seems as if 
the small apartment had no kitchen facilities of 
its own. This leads one to believe that the division 
of the house was made to accommodate an “in-law” 
junior family. 

The peristyle, covered with cocciopesto mosaics 
and “herringbone” tile floor, faces the southwest, 
the ideal position for maximum sun in winter and 
the best view over the city and the surrounding 
landscape. The main rooms are situated on the 
opposite side of the peristyle, sharing with it both 
climatic advantages and the view, while the service 
rooms are to be found along the doorless back of 
the house, facing northeast (pl. 27, fig. 24). 

This quarter of the house rose to two stories. 
The beginning of the staircase leading to the second 
floor is preserved, and massive chunks of a coccio- 
pesto bathroom floor fallen from above were found 
in a tilted position in one of the back rooms on the 
ground floor. The ground floor contains another 
bathroom provided with an elaborate water and 
drainage system. Two big cisterns, one in the peri- 
style and one off its southwest corner, held the 
rainwater reserve. 

The walls were stuccoed, often painted in dif- 
ferently colored panels and sometimes decorated 
figs. 58-59. 

18 This house was earlier called the House of the Griffin but 


is now for obvious reasons rebaptized the House of Ganymede. 
19 AJA 62 (1958) 162. 
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in the true “incrustation style” with raised and 
profiled panels in lively polychromy. Two of the 
smaller rooms, facing the peristyle and decorated 
in this way, had mosaic floors. Neither of them is 
intact but both are in a sufficiently good state of 
preservation to permit a complete interpretation of 
the composition. In one of the rooms the center is 
occupied by a square field of an elaborate perspec- 
tive meander pattern in five colors including black 
and white. Inside the doorway which is somewhat 
off axis is an emblem of a victor’s fillet in black 
and yellow on a white ground, surrounded by a 
frame with a white vineleaf scroll on black ground 
(pl. 27, fig. 25). The other mosaic represents Gany- 
mede carried off by the eagle of Zeus within a 
frame of a perspective meander (pl. 27, fig. 26). 
The composition, in spite of its incompleteness, is 
striking. Against a bluish-black background the 
pale white body of Ganymede is carried through 
space by the forceful wings of the brown and yellow 
bird. The youth’s red Phrygian cap contrasts with 
his black hair and pale face; the eyes are wide open 
and seem to search for those of the eagle. The right 
arm is raised in a balancing—or perhaps implor- 
ing—movement while the left still holds on to the 
shepherd’s flute. A red and brown chlamys flutters 
in the strong wind. His right leg is sharply bent 
at the knee and shown in a daring foreshortening; 
the left is almost horizontal and stresses the ve- 
locity of the movement. In no place does the figure 
touch the frame. He is truly suspended in air. The 
high Phrygian boots are laced and a delicate chiaro- 
scuro marks the shadows around the kneecap and 
in the interior of the raised hand. From a technical 
point of view the mosaic'reveals some unusual 
features. Some tesserae are cut to fit in certain given 
places. Each eye is an almond-shaped tessera with 
a circular hole drilled in it to hold the iris; the big 
toe of the right foot consists of one tessera cut to 
shape and measure; the same holds good for the 
testicles. In the frame, the white highlights of the 
perspective meander are long strips of white marble. 
Further, the red and yellowish-brown fields are laid 
in terracotta tesserae, not in marble. 

Composition, style and technique should be kept 
in mind when considering the date of the mosaic. 
Such a date can be satisfactorily established by ex- 
ternal evidence only, as the building history of the 
villa is well documented. 


20 For the chronology of Hieron’s coinage see Franke, op.cit. 
21 The two rooms with floor mosaics were roofed in at the 
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In the peristyle cistern were found six legible 
coins, encrusted in the cemented bottom of the 
cistern itself (inv. nos. 59-939-943, 999, 1000). They 
were evidently dropped there while the cistern was 
still in use and contained water. Of these one is a 
Syracusan issue of about 330 B.c., two are early 
issues of Hieron II (Apollo/horse), three are of 
the common Poseidon/trident series, and one is 
a Naples coin with a rather wide range of date, 
340-220 B.c. In the fill of the cistern we have two 
half-coins of Hieron II, datable after 211 B.c., one 
HISPANORUM coin of the first half of the second 
century and one Hieron coin with Persephone/ 
butting bull. The house was therefore abandoned 
and the cistern gradually filled up in the early 
second century. 

A good indication of its date of construction is 
a well preserved coin of Hieron II of the series 
with his portrait and the horseman (inv. no. 59- 
1873), found sealed under the threshold leading 
into the adjacent room to the north. This would 
give us a date of about 260-250 for the construction 
of the house.”® Another coin, found on the floor of 
one of the inner rooms and practically in mint 
condition, helps us to establish the date of the 
abandonment of the house. It is a silver didrachm — 
of Hieronymus, the short-lived grandson and suc- 
cessor of Hieron II, 216-215 s.c. (pl. 28, fig. 27 a-b). 
That the coin marks the hasty abandonment and 
subsequent destruction of the house is further em- 
phasized by the finding in the same room of a 
heavy golden thumb ring with a cabochon cut 
garnet bezel (pl. 28, fig. 28). The destruction of 
the house should therefore be put in direct relation 
to the final capture of Morgantina by the Romans 
in 211 B.c., leaving as an alternative but less probable 
date the year 214 B.c., when the Morgantinians 
together with the Carthaginians massacred the 
Roman garrison and took control of the city. 

Probings under the two mosaic floors, made pos- 
sible by their fragmentary condition, prove that 
they belong to the first building period of the house. 
They are thereby dated to about 260-250 B.c. The 
importance of this date for the history of figurative 
floor mosaics, their relationship to Hellenistic paint- 
ing, the development of mosaic technique and— 
more particularly—the iconography of the Gany- 
mede motif, will be dealt with elsewhere.” 

The House of Ganymede was not the earliest 
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habitation on the site, but few traces are left of its 
predecessor. A cistern covered by two huge stone 
slabs, over which a wall of the house was built, 
clearly antedates the house itself. The fill of the 
cistern contained mostly sterile sand and several 
blocks, but at the very bottom there were six frag- 
ments of a vase of “Timoleontic” type, ic. dating 
between 340 and 330 B.c. In the big room to the 
north of the peristyle a rock-cut pit was found, 
sealed by the floor and containing some refuse 
material, including a piece of a heavy kantharos 
(pl. 28, fig. 29) typical of the “Timoleontic” strata 
of Gela.”* Cistern, refuse pit and ceramic material 
testify to the existence of a house on this site as 
early as the third quarter of the fourth century B.c. 


THE SANCTUARY OF DEMETER AND KORE IN AREA IV 


The exploration of this area, started in 1957 and 
continued in 1958,”* was brought to its end this 
year. The main object of our operations was to 
unite the area uncovered in 1957 with that of 1958, 
which was situated to the west, and to extract 
additional information on the stratigraphy, chro- 
nology and planning of the zone. It proved to be 
a technically complicated operation requiring con- 
stant and minute field observation and very slow 
digging.** This is not the place to present the entire 
evidence nor to discuss in detail the complex strati- 
graphical situation and its historical and chrono- 
logical significance. That must wait for the final 
publication. It will suffice to state that the dating 
of the main sanctuary to the third quarter of the 
fourth century is upheld by stratigraphic evidence 
from the adjacent street which was laid out at the 
same time. Also some houses along the west side 
of the street were originally built in the fourth 
century. We have to presume that the planning of 
the street grid of this part of Morgantina dates, 
like the city wall, from the time of Timoleon. The 
grid was only gradually filled out with actual con- 
struction, but it governed the orientation not only 
of the residential quarters in the distant Area II, 
but also of the great Agathoclean agora project. 

The lower street level in Area IV was still in use 
toward the end of the fourth century. The street 
level subsequently rose, and this phenomenon 
should possibly be connected with renewed build- 
ing activities along the west side of the street during 

22 P. Orlandini, “Tipologia e cronologia del materiale archeo- 


logico di Gela,” ArchCl 9 (1957) 74 and pl. 43, 1. 
28 AJA 62 (1958) 158-60; 63 (1959) 169. 
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the period of Hiketas’ predominance in Syracuse 
in 289-278 B.c. Numismatic evidence points rather 
toward the last year of his rule. These new build- 
ings had a short life. In the 260’s they underwent 
a partial destruction, probably due to the incursions 
of the Mamertines before the outbreak of the First 
Punic War. The sealed deposits of this short period 
will have importance in evaluating the evolution 
of the ceramic and koroplastic style of the period. 
The final destruction of the sanctuary and adjacent 
quarters can be attributed to the catastrophe of 
211 B.c. This date will, in its turn, have considerable 
bearing upon the question of the date of the early 
Roman denarii and the introduction of the “reduced 
sexstantial standard.” The destruction debris seals, 
among other material datable to the late third 
century, a Roman triens (inv. no. 59-915), a de- 
narius (inv. no. 59-257) and a quinarius (inv. no. 
59-111). 

Among the finds in rooms belonging to the 
sanctuary should be mentioned a fourth century 
Kore head in good style (pl. 28, fig. 30) and a South 
Italian kotyle decorated with a seated winged 
genius on one side and a female head in left profile 
on the other. Beneath the handles and separating 
the two representations are palmettes (pl. 28, 


fig. 31 a-b). 


THE ACROPOLIS 


The operations on the acropolis (Area III, Citta- 
della) were concentrated in two places: the area 
partly explored in 1957 and 1958,”* and a new zone 
situated at a slightly lower level on the northeast 
spur of the hill. 

In the former place we aimed at uniting the two 
complexes excavated in previous years, a goal that 
was only partly reached. It is thus too early to 
present a comprehensive view of the architectural 
layout of the zone. The following observations will 
certainly be both amplified and modified by future 
excavation. 

The square room which last year yielded the fine 
red figure volute krater is one of a row of four 
rooms of approximately the same shape and size. 
One of them was completely excavated and is, like 
its neighbor from last year, provided with a stone 
pillar in the center of the floor (pl. 29, fig. 32), 
possibly a foundation for a prop supporting the 

24 Mr. R. Ross Holloway, in charge of the zone, is to be 


thanked for a well accomplished task. 
25 AJA 62 (1958) 155-58; 63 (1959) 171-73. 
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roof. The row of rooms seems originally to have 
formed the south side of an open square. To the 
east of them there is a small court (the upper court) 
communicating with the square by means of a 
sloping street. At approximately a right angle to 
the row of rooms just described runs a second row 
of three large rooms (pl. 29, fig. 33). They face the 
square and form its east side. Behind them runs a 
narrow street from the “upper court” to a similar 
“lower court” (pl. 29, fig. 34). We seem thus to be 
confronted with a small but well organized urban- 
istic complex, centered around an open square. The 
buildings are solidly constructed, and they have 
gone through relatively few modifications in later 
times. Their foundations rest directly on the leveled 
limestone rock. The earliest pottery to be associated 
with the construction belongs to a later stage of 
Middle Corinthian and dates from the second 
quarter of the sixth century s.c. (pl. 28, fig. 35). 
In the destruction debris covering one of the rooms 
on the east side of the square was found a portable 
terracotta altar (arula) decorated with two butting 
rams in high relief (pl. 28, fig. 36). Traces of blue 
color originally covering the background of the 
relief are still extant. When Morgantina was de- 
stroyed by Ducetius in 459 B.c. the arula was obvi- 
ously broken and buried in the collapse of the 
house, but its style indicates that it antedates this 
occasion by some forty years. It is a product of local 
koroplasts. 

A considerable quantity of fragments of storage 
jars and amphorae was found on the floor in an 
annex to the east row of rooms (pl. 29, fig. 37). 
The amphorae are of a characteristic shape with 
bulging sides, knobbed pointed bottom and sharply 
flattened lip. The shape and the fabric, containing 
a great quantity of crushed tile and gravel, indicate 
that the amphorae were Cycladic imports,”* a sign 
of the continuous Ionic trade contacts with central 
Sicily. 

Any settlement preceding the archaic polis on 
the site uncovered this year was practically com- 
pletely wiped out when the urbanistic scheme was 
prepared. No intact cultural deposit covered the 
bedrock on which the archaic walls were founded. 
Still, there were unmistakable traces of an earlier 
settlement in the form of a series of post holes cut 
in the rock to receive the upright timber supports 

26] am indebted to Professor Luigi Bernabd Brea for having 


called this interesting fact to my attention. Similar fabrics from 
Thera are described by Dragendorff, Thera, Vol. 2, 226-28. 
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of huts and small houses (pl. 29, fig. 38). On the 
bedrock and in conjunction with the post holes 
three sherds were found of which two are clearly 
Mycenaean of the latter half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury s.c. (L.H. II1B). One of them probably 
belonged to a stirrup vase (pl. 30, fig. 39a), the 
other to an ovoid jug (pl. 30, fig. 39 b).”” The third 
sherd is similar, but the decoration reveals only 
some encircling lines and the shape, as far as pre- 
served, indicates rather a L.H. IIIC date. The 
importance and implications of the presence of 
Mycenaean imports on our site will have to be 
discussed in other contexts. 

The new zone opened up this year on the north- 
east tip of the acropolis hill revealed traces of the 
first really monumental archaic structure on the 
site. It is a massive terrace wall built of ashlar 
blocks of choice arenarious limestone with slightly 
embossed sides and pry holes on the flat upper 
surfaces. Three courses of the wall are preserved; 
their heights vary from 0.40-0.46 m. The wall runs 
in an east-west direction and turns toward the south 
in a right angle corner at the west end. The wall 
has so far been traced for some 21 m. From the 
corner the good ashlar masonry runs regularly for 
7.75 m., where two older cornice blocks were re- 
used as facing material. Further east the structure 
becomes increasingly careless. Some other irregu- 
larities should also be noted. In the corner itself 
the third course projects out over the course below 
it (pl. 30, fig. 40) and the second course (counting 
from the bottom) sits askew on the lowest one. 
The ashlar face of the wall is one course deep and 
the terrace packing behind consists of rubble and 
dirt. 

When the wall was built the foundation trench 
cut through the destroyed remains of some pre- 
existing huts founded directly on the rock (pl. 30, 
fig. 41). Much ceramic material was gathered on 
the floor of one of the huts. From the sherds were 
reconstructed six large Siculan bowls, five amphorae 
of which one is here illustrated (pl. 30, fig. 42), 
one kernos and some other indigenous pottery. 
Together with them came a fragmentary Corin- 
thian aryballos decorated with a star pattern of 
four apotropaic eyes in red with black edgings and 


‘centers, belonging to an early stage of Late Co- 


rinthian ware (pl. 30, fig. 43). This would indicate 


271 am indebted to Lord William Taylour and Miss Hetty 
Goldman for discussing these sherds with me. 
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that the hut settlement, cut through by the builders 
of the great terrace wall, did not survive the 
approximate date of 540-530 B.c. Testings in the fill 
behind the terrace wall produced material from the 
third quarter of the sixth century, and is thus in 
accordance with the chronological data for the 
destruction of the huts: a fragment of an early 
“Ionian cup” with sharply angular lip, and the 
base of a kylix with thin radiating black rays, 
reminiscent of the style of Nikosthenes and his 
group. 

Along the east fringe of this lower spur of the 
acropolis were found remains of settlements of the 
same date as the destroyed huts already described. 
Among the pottery from floor deposits of these 
houses or huts some heavy three-handled bowls 
should be mentioned, of which one is here illus- 
trated (pl. 30, fig. 44). 

The chronological evidence forces us to conclude 
that, while the main acropolis area in the second 
quarter of the sixth century saw the rise of a small 
but well organized Greek city, the outskirts of the 
lower Cittadella were still occupied by indigenous 
huts which were not destroyed until the third 
quarter of the century. 

But this is not necessarily the complete story, 
because the big terrace wall seems to be a later 
enlargement of a precincted area which occupied 
the flat top of the spur at a somewhat earlier stage. 
The traces of this earlier installation are scanty. The 
modern ground level is actually lower than the 
ancient one because of the considerable amount of 
erosion which took place in this part of the small 
plateau. Very little material came out of our test 
excavations at this point, but what was found indi- 
cates that the walls which once rose here belonged 
to the second quarter of the sixth century s.c., thus 
antedating the big terrace wall. The bottom of a 
“Little Masters” cup and a terracotta statuette in 
“Rhodian” style (pl. 30, fig. 45) point decidedly in 
that direction. It cannot be excluded that the cornice 
blocks re-used in the big terrace wall belonged to 
this earlier installation. This would also imply a 
short period of overlapping between the Greek 
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occupation of the higher part of the spur and the 
indigenous huts and houses on its fringes. More 
exploration is needed here before any final con- 
clusions can be reached. 


GEOLOGIC AND GEOGRAPHIC OBSERVATIONS 


The geologic and geographic survey undertaken 
during the month of May by Professor Sheldon 
Judson yielded rich and interesting results. They 
have to be carefully evaluated and will be properly 
presented in the final publication. Some aspects of 
his work may, however, be briefly introduced here. 
The study of the geologic formation of the hill 
revealed that certain architectural features of the 
agora were governed by the subsoil conditions of 
the site. The west flight of steps in the Lower 
Agora, the West Stoa and the solid retaining walls 
in the southwest area, were planned and placed so 
as to stabilize particularly treacherous sections of 
gliding subsoil clay banks. This fact reveals the 
builders’ surprisingly clear technological insight. 
The spring water resources were mapped and 
evaluated. The springs are found in the valleys 
below the city plateau, and the positions of city 
gates and postern gates were often chosen for easy 
access to them. The quarries from which the build- 
ing material was drawn were identified, and it is 
apparent that most of them lay within the perimeter 
of the city wall. Some buildings, like the public 
granary, were actually built in their own quarries. 
These and other aspects of the survey point up the 
close interrelation between the works of man and 
the physical conditions of his surroundings. 

Numerous soil samples were taken which will 
be analyzed with regard to the possible presence of 
pollen, in the hope of acquiring useful information 
on the forestation in ancient times. The same pur- 
pose will be served by the samples of half-burnt 
and carbonized wood, gathered from the remains 
of funeral pyres, incendiary strata and the like. As 
yet it is too early even to indicate the final results 
of such an analysis. 
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Tue problem discussed here emerged from an 
attempt to explore systematically the neglected 
coin evidence for the history of the later Roman 
Republic.’ The denarius illustrated on pls. 31-34, 
nos. 1-43, with the bust of a goddess in a curious 
archaic style and the archaic group of three 
divinities in a sacred grove is not an uncommon 
one. It was issued in large quantities and has been 
described again and again,” but never closely exam- 
ined, and therefore its meaning and significance 
have been misunderstood. A complete catalogue of 
the specimens preserved in all collections all over 
the world, based on the sequence of dies, is still to 
be made. But the 44 denarii assembled here have 
already enabled us to establish the obvious succes- 
sion of the main varieties. This sequence shows a 
trend to a rather quick degeneration, the progress 
of which can also be pinned down through some 
die-links, combining the varieties of the reverses 
with some obverse dies and the changing shapes 
of the bust represented on them. 

The deterioration of the three-figure group took 
place in the following three stages: 

a) There is one specimen in Vienna (pl. 31, 1 
and 3) which closely follows the prototype. The 
goddess in the center puts her right hand on the 
shoulder of one of her companions, and her left 
hand on the hip of the other. Under the horizontal 
bar, mounted behind their necks, the lower parts 

1 The gallant help of the Bollingen Foundation in New York 
and of the American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia 
enabled me to collect a very large amount of photographs of 
the Republican denarii from all over the world. The Fonds 
National de la Recherche Scientifique of Switzerland generously 
gave me an assistant for my research, an especially valuable 
help for my cataract-stricken eyes. The keepers of public col- 
lections and the private owners of the specimens of coins illus- 
trated as well as Dr. H. A. Cahn of Basle lent me their most 
appreciated help in permitting publication or sending photo- 
graphs or casts. Dr. A. Alféldi, Jr., of Basle, Mrs. Emma 
Deér-Alféldi of Berne, Mrs. V1. Clain-Stefanelli of Washington, 
and Mr. R. W. Johnson of New York supplied the pictures 


reproduced. The welcome opportunity to discuss details with 
my friends K. Schefold and F. Gilliam in Princeton was a great 


Munusculum Willy Theiler 


sexagenario oblatum 


of the trees of the grove in the background are still 
clearly distinguished. The goddess on the spec- 
tator’s left, with a bow in her right hand, has a 
chiton not girded under the breasts as have the 
others; her mantle is fastened on the left shoulder 
so as to free the right arm for her archery. The 
goddess who stands on the right side has a poppy- 
like plant—the identification is not quite certain— 
in her left hand. As the symmetry of archaic art 
required, each of the two women standing on the 
flanks holds an attribute in her outside hand, and 
lets her inside arm beside the central figure of the 
composition hang down, grasping her robe. The 
trees in the background appear on our enlarged 
photographs to be poplars, but examination of the 
much smaller actual coins reveals that the leaves 
are only a schematic rendering of the foliage with- 
out an attempt of individualization. In the Italian 
landscape a grove of cypresses is much more likely 
than poplars and we think the grove is a cypress 
grove.* 

b) This composition was apparently much too 
complicated for the average die-cutter, especially to 
the right and left of the goddess in the center, under 
the horizontal bar, where the trunks of two trees 
and the arms of the divinity included too much 
intricate small detail. He therefore simplified his 
design at these points. First, he simply raised the 
forearms of the central figure so that they cross 
those of her neighbors like scissors; between the 
support to me. My hearty thanks are offered herewith to all 
those mentioned as well as to Miss Lucy Shoe for improving 
the English of my manuscript, and to Mrs. Baldwin Smith 
for its careful preparation for the press. 

2 The previous literature is listed in the following catalogues: 
E. Babelon, Description Historique et Chronologique des 
Monnaies de la République romaine 1 (Paris 1885) 9of, 
nos. 1-2; M. v. Bahrfeldt, Nachtrége und Berichtigungen zur 
Miinzkunde der rémischen Republik 1 (Wien 1897) 4; H. A. 
Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum 
1 (London 1910) 569, nos. 4211-14; E. A. Sydenham, The 
Coinage of the Roman Republic (London 1952) 187, nos. 
1148-1148a. 

8 Cf. B. Borghesi, Ocuvres complétes 1 (Paris 1862) 367f. 
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crossed forearms on the right the foliage of a tree 
is still marked by hatching (pl. 31, 5, 6 and 7 have 
this die coupled with two different obverse-dies). 
Yet this was still too complicated a procedure and 
the next step was to chisel out all the miscellaneous 
little details under the horizontal bar on both sides 
of the central figure, tooling away even the hands 
of the crossed forearms. 

c) Immediately after this awkward solution the 
crossed, raised forearms were simplified again; they 
remained held up, but without being crossed, and 
neatly separated—completely altering the original 
composition, and transforming the three women to 
caryatids, supporting the transverse bar. This scheme 
lasted till the end of the whole issue; the only later 
change was the gradual transformation of the 
flower in the hand of the goddess on the right side 
to a device like the lily of the Bourbons (pl. 33, 
24-35; pl. 34, 36-38, 40-43), degenerating in some 
cases to a meaningless scrawl (pl. 34, 39), or even 
separated from the hand which should hold it 
(pl. 32, 17). 

It is essential to keep in mind the fact that these 
three aspects of the degenerative process took place 
during the use of the first type of the representation 
of the bust on the obverse (pl. 31, 3-10; pl. 32, 11-17). 
Whereas the disfigurement of the statue group of 
the three divinities may be ascribed to the die- 
engravers, the deliberate and arbitrary change in 
the hair-style of the bust is a device of a certain 
supervisor, one of those slaves and freedmen of 
Caesar who had the technical direction of the coin- 
age in those years, and scandalized the Senate by 
their important role. ‘The parallels of this device are 
worth noting. In 44 B.c. the figure of Venus Gene- 
trix, though manifestly referring to Caesar and the 
cult-image of his newly built temple, has six dif- 
ferent garments and attributes, to distinguish each 
responsible supervisor and also the issues of the 
four monetales.* Also in 44, on the first portraits 
of Caesar struck by M. Mettius, the hair appears 
combed downward and forward on the neck; in 
the following issue, the same hair on the neck is 

*Cf. the Centennial Publication of the American Numismatic 
Society (New York 1958) 43-44. 

5 Cf. ibid. pl. 1, 1-8 with 9, 11-24. 

® Cf. Netherlands Year-Book for History of Art 5 (1954) 165 
with pl. rv, 1-4. 

7 ibid. 161, pl. m1, 9-11; 165, pl. rv, 10-12. 

8 Centennial Publication of the ANS (supra n. 4) 43. 

® A specimen in Berlin (ex coll. B. Friedlander, 3.585 gr.), 


known to me too late to reproduce on the plates, seems to have 
been struck with the same head-die as the denarius pl. 31, 8, 
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combed upward and backward.’ The same device 
was used on the same portrait in 43: the Caesar- 
heads of Flaminius Chilo have the first type of 
neck-hair;* those of Sempronius Gracchus and 
Voconius Vitulus the second.” In 44, on the next 
issue of Sepullius Macer, the star on the lower end 
of the scepter of Venus* has been covered by a 
shield, evidently to facilitate the control of dies. 

The same procedure, showing little regard for 
the particular details so essential for an archaeolo- 
gist, explains the arbitrary alteration of the hair 
style of the Accoleius denarii. The first type of bust 
(pl. 31, 3-10; pl. 32, 11-14, 17) has a curious and 
unusual style, with its double row of knob-like 
curls bordering the flatly combed hair which clings 
closely to the skull, and without any tresses on the 
neck; we shall shortly return to such archaic and 
partly un-Greek elements of our sculptural group. 
This strange character of the hair-dressing suggests 
its derivation from a definite sculptural prototype 
in the archaic art of ancient Italy. 

Then the die-engravers were constrained by their 
technical supervisor to change the appearance of 
the hair, simply adding a braid, falling down on 
the neck (pl. 32, 18-19, from the same obverse-die). 
This detail, however, was dropped again after a 
very few dies were engraved with it, giving place 
to a third headdress which continued in use till 
the end of the issue. 

This third variety of hair-dressing covers the 
flatly combed crown of hair with a turban-like cloth 


wrapping (pl. 32, 20-23; pl. 33, 24-35; pl. 34, 36-43).” 


II 


The date of this monetary issue is 43 B.c. This 
was established a hundred years ago by C. Cave- 
doni, who also refuted the erroneous dating of 
B. Borghesi, based on a hybrid specimen, coupling 
the Accoleius-obverse with the die of an Augustan 
coin.*° His argument, based on observations of the 


finds, was reafirmed by Mommsen,™ accepted by 
M. v. Bahrfeldt,”” E. Babelon,”* and H. Mattingly.** 


before it had been re-engraved, i.e. provided with the “turban.” 
10 Earlier statements of Cavedoni are quoted in B. Borghesi, 
op.cit. (supra n. 3) 371 n. 1. The opinion of Borghesi was 
erroneously taken up again by L. Borsari, NSce (1898) 66f. 
11Th. Mommsen, Geschichte des rémischen Miinzwesens 
(Leipzig 1860) 417 n. 16 and 658f, n. 561. 
12 NZ Wien 32 (1901) 6f. 
18 op.cit. (supra n. 2) 100. 
14H. Mattingly, Roman Coins (London 
pls. 16, 19). 
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H. A. Grueber’® assigned this denarius (apparently 
following a guess of Count de Salis) to the year 41, 
but this is not supported by the facts; still less so is 
the date proposed by E. A. Sydenham,"* 37 B.c. The 
correct chronological position of this coin-type can 
be ascertained by examining the traces of the “hand- 
writing” of the chief die-engraver in the years 
around the death of Caesar. The hatching of thin 
vertical lines, indicating the drapery of the female 
bust of the obverse in the manner of early classical 
Greek art, with the same row of dots or pearls 
surrounding the neck, appears first on the bust of 
Victory of the denarii of T. Carisius in 46;*" then, 
after our type, again on those of L. Mussidius 
Longus, struck in 42.** This latter copies the split 
of the chiton on the shoulder of the goddess of the 
Accoleius-obverse, hemmed by oblique hatching on 
both sides in the same way. This means that the 
Accoleius-issue came out before 42 and after 46 B.c.; 
all the moneyers of 46-44 being known, there is 
room only in 43 for our type. This exact date will 
help us to understand the career of P. Accoleius 
after we learn the city from which he came. 


Ill 


The question of his origin is not as difficult as it 
would seem at first glance, because his nomen is 
extremely rare, though it is a time-honored Latin 
gentilicium. In the fifth, ninth, tenth and eleventh 
volumes of the Corpus of Latin inscriptions there 
is no example of it, nor any of Republican date in 
Rome itself. Yet, one of the few known names of 
the curiae veteres, where the ritual obligations of 
the thirty subdivisions of the earliest gentile organi- 
zation of the Eternal City were carried out, is the 
curia Acculeia, along with the curia Pinaria, which 
bears the name of a clan of the oldest Roman 
aristocracy, and with some others, which also have 
gentile names of the old stock. The gens Accoleia 

15 op.cit. (cf. n. 2) 1, 569. I wrongly accepted Grueber’s date 
in Schweizerische Numismatische Rundschau 36 (1954) 23, 
even if with some hesitation. 

16 op.cit. (supra n. 2) 187 no. 1148. 

17 Schw.Numism.Rundschau 36 (1954) pl. 27, 5-6. 

18 ibid. pl. 27, 7; cf. 8. 

19 The curia Acculeia is mentioned by Varro, De lingua Lat. 
6.23 (cf. ibid. 5.155 and Fest. p. 180, 32 Lindsay). Cf. Th. 
Mommsen, Rém.Staatsrecht 3 (Leipzig 1887) 94 n. 2; G. de 
Sanctis, Storia dei Romani 1* (Firenze 1956) 234ff; G. Wissowa, 
Religion und Kultus der Rémer® (Miinchen 1912) 158, 186, 
192, 241; G. Giannelli, La repubblica romana? (Milano 1955) 


62, n. 2; P. De Francisci, Primordia civitatis (Roma 1959) 
177 etc. 
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must consequently have enjoyed some prominence 
in the archaic Roman state.*® The L. Accoleius Mf. 
of a great marble grave-monument on the Via 
Appia” has certainly nothing to do with those 
Acculeti of olden days, nor the freedmen L. Accu- 
leius Abascantus™ and L. Acculeius Salvius,” living 
under the Emperors, or a third libertus, P. Accu- 
leius Euhemerus* from Ostia. They all seem to 
have been the slaves of a single family of the 
well-to-do gentry of a Latin municipium; I suspect 
that it was the same as that family whose freedman 
was Q. Accoleius of Aricia.** It seems to me, also, 
that Aricia must have been the original home of 
the Accoleti, because there, in the grove of Diana 
at the lake of Nemi, were found the votive inscrip- 
tions of the local aristocracy, including theirs. One 
has the name of a L. Acculeius*® and the other** a 
M. Accoleius Mf. aedile with a M. Iulius Mf. 
Dessau dated the latter inscription—a small base of 
black marble—at the end of the Republic, because 
of the lack of cognomina; it cannot be later than 
the Emperor Claudius in any event. Aricia at this 
time was acquiring some importance through the 
activity of its local magnates in Roman politics: 
hinc multae sellae curules et patrum memoria et 
nostra, hinc equites Romani lautissimi et plurimi, 
wrote Cicero* just a short time before our coins 
were issued. The orator praises Aricia in his defense 
of the mother of Octavian, against a contemptuous 
remark on the boy’s Aricina mater, made by Mark 
Antony in his attempt to block Octavian’s way to 
Caesar’s political heritage; Cicero scorns Antony™ 
as one qui Aricinum tanto opere despicit .. . muni- 
cipium. The Aricians were, in fact, streaming into 
Rome with the kinsfolk and retinue of Atia. Among 
them was also QO. Voconius Vitulus, quaestor de- 
signatus, who supervised the coinage of Octavian 
after the coup d’état of August 43.7 

The second part of the obverse-legend of our 
denarius has been read as Lariscolus. But as only 

20 CIL VI 10481; cf. 37857. 

21 CIL VI 200, col. 3, 9 

22 CIL VI 10482. 

28 CIL XIV 246, v. 1. 

24 CIL XIV 218s. 

25 CIL XIV 4197. Cf. Dessau, ibid. ad 4196. L. Morpurgo, 
MonAnt 13 (1903) 334. 

26 CIL XIV 4196. Now in the museum of Nottingham in 
England, as Mr. E. Nash kindly informs me. Cf. Fred. Poulsen, 
ActaA 12 (1941) 1of. 

27 Phil. 3.6.16. 

28 ibid. 6.15. 

28 Cf. my remarks in Netherlands Year-Book for History of 
Art 5 (1954) 154ff and Hermes 86 (1958) 48off. 
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the very first dies of it (pl. 31, 5) have L. ARI- 
SCOLVS* I assumed a second monetalis instead 
of the cognomen of the first. The more so, since 
Arescolus could be easily explained as the diminu- 
tive of Arescon from the Greek “Apeoxwy “pleas- 
ing,” “obsequious,” and since Arescon, Arescius, 
Arescusa are known as actual names of persons in 
Italy.* But the punctuation of this earliest known 
die must be rejected in face of an inscription® 
from the ager Lanuvinus, found re-used as building 
material, perhaps brought from a neighboring site. 
This is a dedication to Bellona showing the charac- 
teristics of the Augustan age, in the opinion of 
Borsari, and set up with the permission of two— 
apparently municipal—magistrates, one C. Sextius/ 
.../ and one P. Accoleius Lariscolus. The latter, 
invested with some function in a place not far from 
the original home of his ancestors, may be the son 
or grandson of our Arician monetalis of 43. 

Lariscolus has been explained by Eckhel as mean- 
ing @ laricibus colendis, and by Borghesi as a Lari- 
bus colendis; but every Roman having been a cultor 
Larum, this would not make much sense. Old 
Latin cognomina were for the most part nicknames 
with a number of names of strange or unattractive 
animals among them (Asina, Asellio, Scrofa, Mus, 
Trogus; also birds, Todillus, Corvus, Buteo etc.). 
One may therefore think rather of a larusculus, 
“little gull,” transformed in the daily usage to 
Lariscolus. Regardless of whether this guess is cor- 
rect or not, the obverse has no bearing on Lara, 
Larentia, Larunda; the double row of curls around 
the face of the bust are the same as on the hair of 
the three ladies on the reverse: how one could serve 
on the obverse for the three of the reverse, we shall 
see presently. 


IV 


The threefold unity of divinities has been in- 
terpreted with Borghesi by all modern scholars as 
the nymphae Querquetulanae, though a note by 
the editors of his Oeuvres complétes** revealed that 


80M. v. Bahrfeldt, in Nachtrége und Berichtigungen zur 
Minzkunde der rémischen Republik 1 (Wien 1896/97) 4 with 
pl. 1, 2, noticed such a specimen in the Bignami Collection. 

81 Cf. E. Diehl, ThesJ.Lat. 2, 510. 

82L. Borsari, NSe (1898) 66f; EphEp 9 (1910) 381f, no. 
599; E. Groag, Prosopogrimp.Rom. 1? (1933) 4, no. 31. 

88B. Borghesi, Oeuvres completes 1 (Paris 1862) n. 2. 

84 Cf. e.g. M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion 
1 (Munich 1941) 667. 

85 Ample illustration is given by Wulff, ThesJ.Lat. 4, 1437, 
23ff. 
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his deductions are based on confused, wrong quota- 
tions of Varro. If a more explicit refutation is still 
needed, we need only read what Festus (p. 314, 
Lindsay) writes of these divinities: Querquetulanae 
virae putantur significari nymphae praesidentes 
querqueto virescenti, quod genus silvae iudicant 
fuisse intra portam, quae ab eo dicta sit Querquetu- 
laria. They were numina of the oak-trees; yet the 
grove behind our group is clearly one of cypresses, 
not poplars (see supra) and certainly not oaks. 

The sight of cypresses evoked in every Greek 
and in every Roman* associations with fear and 
death: they belonged to the symbolism of burials 
and to the chthonic divinities, not least among 
them Hekate, identified, as we shall stress below, 
with Diana. In the words of Vergil,** the trees of 
the grove behind our trinity are not the aeriae 
quercus, silva alta Jovis, but coniferae cyparissi, 
lucus Dianae. She is everywhere the mistress of 
dreadfully silent groves: montium domina . 
silvarumque virentium, saltuumque reconditorum, 
amniumque sonantium.” But the Diana whose 
realm was quite specially her holy grove was the 
Diana of Aricia, in whose lucus the dedicatory 
inscriptions of the Accoleii were consecrated. She 
has been called nemoralis** by the poets, Nemo- 
rensis® on inscriptions. 

It has decisive importance for the understanding 
of our three-figure group, that the Latin Diana was 
conceived as a threefold unity of the divine hunt- 
ress, the moon-goddess and the goddess of the 
nether world, Hekate. This mixture was not a 
contamination of late imperial syncretism. The 
Augustan poets illustrate how deeply rooted this 
was in Latium, as do their followers in the first 
century a.p. A few examples help to recall this fact, 
well-known in general.“ The mighty goddess of 
the dead is invoked by Vergil*® as tergemina Hecate, 
tria virginis ora Dianae. Diana, the montium custos 
nemorumque virgo, is addressed by Horace**. as 
diva triformis. Vergil calls Diana** as well as 
Hekate** the Trivia; so does Catullus.** The um- 

86 Aen. 3.679-81. 87 Catull. 34.0ff. 

88 Ovid. Fast. 6.59; Lucan 6.75; Martial 13.19.1 etc. 

389 CIL XIV 2213. 

49G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer? (Munich 
1912) 351ff; A. E. Gordon, The Cults of Aricia (Univ. of 
California Publications in Classical Archaeology 2, 1934) 4ff. 
Further literature is quoted below. 

41 Aen. 4.511. 42 Carm. 3.22.1ff. 

43 Aen. 6.35.69; 10.537. 


44 ibid. 7.774; 11.566.836. 


45 34.15: tu potens Trivia .. . es dicta. 
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brarum ac nemorum incola*® is a Diana triplex 
in the language of the inscriptions also.** This is 
true not only in general, but also especially for the 
Diana of Aricia.“* The Lago di Nemi is Triviae 
lacus for Vergil,“° Triviae nemorosa regna in 
Martial.®° Aricinum Triviae nemus is an expression 
of Statius.* The same occurs in the references to 
the festival of the Arician divinity, a little closer to 
the language of solemn rites than the previous 
quotations. Propertius asks his mistress:** 


Cur videt accensis devotam currere taedis 
Te nemus et Triviae lumina ferre deae? 


If the torches carried by the devotees are derived 
from the ritual of the moon-goddess, the huntress 
and great mistress of the sorcerers is also empha- 
sized in a famous description of the dies Triviae 
in Aricia (August 13) :** 


lamque dies aderat, profugis cum regibus aptum 
Fumat Aricinum Triviae nemus et face multa 
Conscius Hippolyti splendet lacus; ipsa coronat 
Emeritos Diana canes et spicula terget 

Et tutas sinit ire feras omnisque pudicis 

Itala terra focis Hecateides excolit idus. 


Again for the interpretation of our sculptural 
group it is relevant to realize that those three 
mythical conceptions were already completely inter- 
woven with one another in the religious thinking 
of classical Greece. This emerges with certainty for 
the fifth century s.c.,* but it is no less certain that 
the amalgamation is based on ideas of archaic 
Greece. The hymn inserted in the Theogony 
(5.411ff) of Hesiod may be an interpolation, yet it 
mirrors an archaic conception” of the interrelation 
of Hekate and Artemis.** Therefore the identifica- 
tion of Diana with Trivia, the Greek ‘Exarn rpw- 
Sires," in Latium may also go back to the archaic 
period. 

With the spiritual background clear, there is no 
difficulty in the evaluation of archaeological facts 

46 CIL VI 124. 

48 Martial 5.1.2; 6.47.3. 

50 9.64.3. 51 Sily. 3.1.556. 

52 2.32.0f. 58 Stat. Silv. 3.1.55ff, 68. 

54 Th. Schreiber, in Roscher’s Myth.Lex. 1: 571, 581, 587, 
781f; Steuding ibid. 1: 1887, 1889f, 1896ff; E. Petersen, AEM 
4 (1880) 140ff; Heckenbach, RE 7, 2770f. 

55M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion 1* 
(Miinchen 1941) 684f with the previous literature. 

56 QO. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte 
2 (Miinchen 1906) 1289 n. 2 with the details. 

57 W. H. Roscher in his Myth.Lex. 1, 1889ff; O. Weinreich, 
ibid. 5, 1212ff; W. Ehlers, RE 7A, 521f, give the bibliography 
and details. 


47 Carm.epigr. 1529 B. Buecheler. 
49 Aen. 7.516. 
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brought to light in the memus of Aricia, nor in 
the interpretation of the artistic symbolism and 
structure of that Diana triplex. The finds made in 
the grove® do not go back beyond the fourth cen- 
tury B.c., nor does the temple of Diana, in spite of 
its archaistic Etruscan appearance noted by Vitru- 
vius."* A. E. Gordon® has observed correctly that 
the comparatively late date of the excavated remains 
of the sanctuary does not preclude the dedication 
of the grove at the end of the sixth century. The 
archaic inscription copied by Cato, to which we 
shal] return, speaks not of a temple, but of a grove, 
the lucus Dianius which alone was of importance 
in that early epoch and rather primitive environ- 
ment. The Latins of that time had ideas on divinity 
rather similar to those held later by the Teutonic 
peoples of Tacitus (Germ. 9.3.): ceterum nec co- 
hibere parietibus deos neque in ullam humani oris 
speciem adsimulare ...arbitrantur: lucos ac nemora 
consecrant deorumque nominibus appellant secre- 
tum illud, quod sola reverentia vident. Before the 
temple of Diana in Aricia was built, a cult image 
stood in her sacred grove. Our coins attest that this 
archaic statue still stood in 43 B.c. in the nemus; 
the temple did not replace this venerable relic. 

The existence of such a time-honored image of 
the Diana Nemorensis was in all probability the 
starting point of mythological speculation on its 
origin. The cruel character of that divinity and the 
barbarous fight of fugitives for the privileges of 
the rex Nemorensis seem to have suggested the 
equation of the Arician goddess with the Scythica 
Diana; the story was invented that her image had 
been brought and her cult instituted by Orestes and 
Iphigenia on their flight from Tauris.“ The at- 
tempt to take this account rather literally® has 
already been justly rebuked,** and our coin-type 
completely eliminates the possibility of any real 
relationship with the Crimean Artemis. 

Our reproduction of the old Diana triplex cannot 

580. Rossbach, Verhandlungen der Philologenversammlung 
in Gérlitz (1889) 147ff; L. Morpurgo, MonAnt 13 (1903) 297- 
368, esp. 338, 344f. 

59 2.8.4. Cf. AA (1912) 205f, fig. 15. The work of Lucy 
Shoe on the moldings will soon shed more light on this general 
topic. 

60 A. E. Gordon, The Cults of Aricia (cf. n. 40) 7f. 

61 Th. Schreiber in Roscher’s Myth.Lex. 1, 566; J. Bayet, 
MélRome 38 (1920) 131ff; idem, Les origines de l’'Hercule 
romain (Paris 1926) 58f, 270ff. 

62 PF. Altheim, Griechische Gétter im alten Rom (Religions- 


gesch.Vers.u.Vorarb. 22/1, 1930) 105ff. 
68 A. E. Gordon, op.cit. (supra n. 40) 11f. 
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conceal, of course, the hand of an artist of the last 
century of the Roman Republic. The rendering of 
the grove reflects the same taste as do the charming 
garden-scenes of the Prima Porta villa of Livia® 
with its vertically accented row of trees. Further, 
the deeply cut vertical folds, to the right and left of 
which oblique hatchings mark the drapery on the 
legs of the three goddesses, are a favorite device of 
the archaistic art of late Hellenism;* the much too 
elongated slim bodies also remind us of Neo-Attic 
archaistic taste. The inept alterations of the hair- 
dress of the bust also belong to this stylistic period. 
On the other hand, the vertical folds in the center 
of female drapery on the lower part of the body 
occur commonly in archaic art, e.g. in terracotta 
groups of three women,” and constitute the icono- 
graphic basis for the Arician trinity. More signifi- 
cant is the horizontal bar in the neck of Diana- 
Hekate-Selene, stressing their threefold unity in a 
simple way, like the Séxava of Sparta, two upright 
parallel bars connected by horizontal ones at their 
upper and lower ends, symbolizing the fraternal 
relationship of the Dioscuri.” 

The iconographical basis of our three-figure 
group cannot differ from the idea behind it: i.e. the 
three bodies of Hekate joined together with a bar 
express the unity of the threefold manifestation of 
her divine power, discussed above. It is true that we 
do not know any archaic Greek Hekate with three 
bodies. Pausanias was informed that the Hekate 
of Myron had only one body and that it was Alka- 
menes who created the threefold type.** But what 
Alkamenes achieved, was to make the monstrous 
treble daemon aesthetically acceptable by composing 
the three bodies in the round. Among the archaic 
terracotta figurines® with three female divinities 
lined up one beside the other, there are none yet 
known with the attributes of Hekate, but eventually 

64G. E. Rizzo, La pittura ellenistico-romana (Milano 1929) 
pl. 180. Cf. also the grove of Hekate on the Boscoreale wall- 
paintings in New York in Ph. W. Lehmann, Roman Wall 
Paintings from Boscoreale in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1950) pl. 13. Cf. K. Schefold, Die pom- 
peianische Malerei (Basle 1952) 59. 

Ed. Schmidt, Archaistische Kunst in Griechenland und 
Rom (Munich 1922) pl. 24. 

66 R. Kekule-F. Winter, Die antiken Terrakotten 3 (Berlin- 


Stuttgart 1903) 57, fig. ro. 

87 Plut. De fraterno amore 1, of which K. Schefold reminded 
me. 

68 Pausan. 2.30.2 and the brilliant paper of E. Petersen, 
AEM 4 (1880) 140ff; 5 (1881) 1ff, 13f, 193ff; W. H. Roscher 
in his Myth.Lex. 1, 1906ff; Heckenbach, RE 7, 2781f etc. 

69 See supra n. 66. 
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some such Hekataion may be found. Alkamenes 
may have transformed such clumsy products of 
rustic art; it is difficult to believe that he created 
his new type ex nihilo. On the other hand, the Latin 
city of Diana in all probability adopted the Hekate- 
Artemis-Selene triplets along with their ready-made 
artistic expression, both at once, from the same 
Greek source; Greek antecedents are therefore to 
be postulated. Also Greek are the attributes of our 
group: the bow of Artemis and the poppy of 
Selene.” 

The adaptation of such a Greek scheme in the 
Latium of the sixth century, dominated thoroughly 
by the Etruscans and under their overwhelming 
cultural influence, must not be thought of as a 
purely Latin affair. We have already noted the 
un-Greek appearance of the head-dress of Diana in 
its first form on these coins (pl. 31, 3-10; pl. 32, 
11-14, 17); short hair is frequent on female figures 
in the ripe archaic art of Etruria and in the transi- 
tion to classical forms;"* the curls surrounding the 
short hair occur, so far as I see, in a rather late 
phase’ of the evolution, around 500 B.c." Besides 
this, the most original profiles of the Diana-bust 
(pl. 31, 5-6; pl. 33, 27, 30) have rather an Etruscan 
than a Greek appearance. The artist who made 
the cult-image of Diana in the generation of the 
famous Vulca was an Etruscan or at least had been 
trained in the artistic language of the Etruscans. 


In the latest research on Roman religion two 
contrasting views have been advanced on the origin 
of Diana. First, there was an attempt to prove, 
against the traditional view, her foreign descent,” 
the foundation of which could not stand a serious 
test;"* therefore its rejection involved, as the obvious 
consequence, the assumption that she is a genuine 


70 Cf. the archaic statuette reproduced in AZ 39 (1881) 
pl. 2, 2. Ad. Furtwangler, SBBayrAk (1899) II 575. O. Gruppe, 
Griech.Mythol.u.Religionsgesch. 2 (Munich 1906) 1273, n. 4 
(not convincing). 

T1E.g.: G. Q. Giglioli, L’arte etrusca (Milan 1935) pl. 139, 
1-3; pl. 153, 2-4; pl. 158, 4; pl. 203; pl. 204, 2; pl. 306, 3. 
M. Pallottino, Art of the Etruscans (New York 1955) fig. 47 
etc. 

T2E.g.: G. Q. Giglioli, op.cit. (supra n. 71) pl. 235 = M. 
Pallottino, op.cit. (supra n. 71) fig. 94. 

73F. Altheim, Griechische Gétter im alten Rom (supra 
n. 62) 93ff against G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémer® 
(Munich 1912) 247ff. 

74 A. E. Gordon, TransPhilAs 63 (1932) 177ff. Cf. also his 
previous work (supra n. 40). 
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Italic goddess, hellenized only in the course of the 
fifth century."® We need not list again” the opinions 
on the original nature of the Latin Diana, whether 
she was primarily a goddess of the wild life of 
Nature or of the moonlight, or was the heavenly 
protector of female life. These aspects appear inter- 
mingled, from the Middle Republic on, in the 
archaeological evidence and the literary sources, e.g. 
in the hymn of Catullus:"7 O Latonia maximi / 
magna progenies lovis / quam mater prope Deliam 
/ deposuit olivam, / montium domina ut fores, / 
silvarumque virentium / saltuumque reconditorum 
/ amniumque sonantium. / Tu Lucina dolentibus / 
luno dicta puerperis, / tu potens Trivia et notho 
es / dicta lumine Luna. / Tu cursu, dea, menstruo 
/ metiens iter annuum / rustica agricolae bonis / 
tecta frugibus exples. 

Now that we have recovered the original cult 
statue of the old Latin deity haunting the Arician 
forest, this intricate question can be answered on a 
firmer ground than hitherto. That image reveals 
to us that the Latins of the sixth century were 
already acquainted with the combination of Hekate 
with Artemis and Selene and appropriated it 
through the medium of Etruscan art to their own 
purposes. The image attests the reception of the 
interpretatio Graeca, above all for the sculptural 
type, the need of which was felt after a long period 
of veneration of such spirits without an image. Yet 
we shall see that the imported form of the deity 
could not have meant a sudden Hellenization of 
the cult: I suspect, rather, that it provided the 
Latins with crutches for anthropomorphic repre- 
sentation, and to walk with crutches is a slow and 
awkward business. The final proof of complete 
Hellenization is the building of the temple beside 
the nemus. The finds, indeed, illustrate this rather 
copiously."* Wissowa, in his classical work, regarded 
‘the Latin Diana—mainly on the ground of the 
votive offerings found in the grove, but also in view 
of the later developments testified to by the literary 
evidence—as the divine patroness of women and 
their great helper in the needs of their sex, and this 
emphatically from the beginning. 

But would the Latin League, at that time as we 

75 Gordon, op.cit. 179. J. Bayet, Histoire politique et psycholo- 
gique de la religion romaine (Paris 1957) 20f. 

76 As did carefully A. E. Gordon, The Cults of Aricia (supra 


n. 40) 8ff. 
77 34.5f1. 
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shall see a confederation above all for military pur- 
poses, really accept the special tutelary divinity of 
women as a warrant of their unity, just because she 
was the most popular celestial being in the politi- 
cally most prominent Latin city? Both in this same 
environment and among other peoples of the same 
ethnic group, we know of female divinities who 
originally presided over warlike societies, but after- 
wards, their power over the menfolk having been 
exhausted, they were transformed into divine nurses. 
Iuno, who in the Latium of the imperial epoch 
was so closely connected with female life, was once 
a furious daemon leading the host, as is attested by 
the archaic battle gear of Iuno Sospita, by the con- 
nection of Iuno Curitis with the spear, and by other 
such mythical figures which remind one more of 
Hekate than of Lucina. The Matronae of the Gauls 
and Germans, peaceful helpers of mothers and their 
offspring on so many votive inscriptions of the 
Empire, had shortly before that been martial 
powers; they were—just like the early Latin 
Diana—certainly not chosen to be the official de- 
fenders of the national troops of the Roman army 
as nutrices or counterparts of Lucina.” In another 
study I wish to demonstrate that the three Matronae 
ruled over tripartite social organizations, just as the 
three horses or three crests of the helmet of Pallas 
Athene hint of the three phylai she led in war and 
protected in peacetime. As the Latin confederation 
was once composed of thirty units and correspond- 
ing tripartite subdivisions, there is at least some 
probability that the Diana triplex was appropriated 
as suitable for a corresponding role. 
VI 

By a rare piece of luck, we know the dedicatory 
inscription of our triple Diana-group, copied in 
the grove of Aricia by the elder Cato and trans- 
mitted to us—whether completely or not will not 
be discussed here—by the grammarian Priscianus 
in the following form :*° Lucum Dianium in nemore 
Aricino Egerius Baebius Tusculanus dedicavit dic- 
tator Latinus. hi populi communiter: Tusculanus, 
Aricinus, Lanuvinus, Laurens, Coranus, Tiburtis, 

78L. Morpurgo, MonAnt 13 (1903) 346ff. 

79] shall show elsewhere that the Campestres were not the 
deities of the drill-ground (the Campus Martius of the civilians) 


but of the battlefield (the campus of combatants). 
80 4, p. 129 and 7, p. 337 Hertz. 
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Pometinus, Ardeatis Rutulus.* This highly im- 
portant political act can now be confidently dated 
at the end of the sixth century on the ground of 
our stylistic analysis; this gives an opportunity for 
checking again some facts of early Roman history. 
An original fragment of the Cumaean chronicle, 
inserted in the seventh book of Dionysios of Hali- 
karnassos (a most important source, independent 
of the Roman annalists), allows us to connect this 
Latin alliance with the occupation of Rome by 
Porsenna and with the end of the rule of the 
Tarquins. Furthermore, G. Wissowa realized that 
the federal cult of Diana on the Aventine copied 
that of Aricia; he therefore regarded the Aventine 
cult as a “Filiale” of the Arician one. This might 
be quite true if the cult of the Aventine goddess 
were a local, municipal affair, with the same so- 
lemnities on August 13 as had the federal cult. 
But the rituals of a federal cult cannot have been 
celebrated by the same federal authorities and dele- 
gates in two cities on the same day. The Aventine 
cult can only be an attempt by Rome to replace 
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the Arician one after the victory of Lake Regillus— 
ie., of course, not under Servius Tullius, in whose 
time the League of Aricia did not yet exist. 

The Aventine cult—presumably first an altar in 
a grove as in Aricia—being dedicated extra pome- 
rium by the Latin cities, had originally nothing 
to do with the plebs, which established itself on 
this hill only in 456, with the so-called lex Icilia de 
Aventino publicando. The first center of the plebs 
on the Aventine was the grove of Diana; Ceres 
came still later, and not in 496 B.c. as the Annalists 
imagined. The Aventine remained extra pomerium, 
beyond the sphere of the rights of the patrician 
magistrates, who would not have legally tolerated 
this revolutionary organization, an illicita coitio, 
inside the sacred boundary of the city. 

We hope to return very soon in a more extensive 
study of all these implications of the identification 
of the original cult-image dedicated by the actual 
head of the Arician League of the Latins. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, PRINCETON 


81 Cf. Fest. p. 128, 15 Lindsay: Manius Egerius lucum Nemorensem Dianae consecravit, a quo multi et clari viri orti sunt. 
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Bamboula, Kourion 


General Remarks and New Documents 


PART I: J. L. BENSON 


The designation B or K before a catalogue number indicates 
that the object is from Bamboula or Kaloriziki respectively. 
These sites will be published independently as two separate 
volumes. However, care must be taken not to confuse the 
K-number series established by Daniel for the Kourion graffiti 
(where K stands for Kourion) with the K-number series which 
I have established for the finds of the site of Kaloriziki. In 
practice there should be no difficulty in distinguishing between 
the two series. 


Tuis paper has three purposes: a) to present addi- 
tional inscriptions to the list published by J. F. 
Daniel in Appendix I of his “Prolegomena to the 
Cypro-Minoan Script”; b) to provide a résumé and 
photographs of all inscriptions from the site of 
Bamboula, with reference to the ceramic fabrics in 
which they occur; and c) to provide Olivier Masson 
with an opportunity to comment from the epi- 
graphical point of view on the new inscriptions. In 
this way the material is made available both more 
quickly and more completely than would be pos- 
sible in the final publication of the excavations. 
Of the eighteen new inscriptions published here, 
seven were excavated during Daniel’s final cam- 
paign in 1948. The remainder, including one from 


PLATES 35-38 


the necropolis of Kaloriziki, were found among 
earlier excavated material which had not yet been 
carefully sighted. In a few cases the inscriptions 
are somewhat doubtful but have been included for 
safety’s sake. These are, primarily, B 824, B 860 
and Bg51. The sign on B 824 could be accidental 
owing to its position at the side of the handle, but 
it definitely looks incised. B 860 has a sign which 
is both unknown and in an unusual position, but 
there is no doubt about its being incised. B 951 has 
its sign in an unusual position. Although the sign 
is deeply indented in the clay, it is somewhat irregu- 
lar-looking and may represent a double lesion in 
the clay rather than an inscription; however, it is 
quite like a known and common sign. 

The bulk of these inscriptions belong to Daniel’s 
Class I. There are two exceptions belonging to his 
Class V. The inscriptions have been arranged in 
ill. 1 to correspond in general to the sequence of 
signs established by Daniel in his figs. 13, 14 and 
16. Fuller descriptions of the following items will 
be given in the final published catalogue of pottery 
for the site. 


B 765 (Field No. P2815) Before firing. On rim of krater-amphora. Plain White ware (see explanation 
of this term below). Area D. Cellar. 

Deeply inscribed while still wet. On rim of Pithos ware. Circuit Wall IITb:2. 
Leather hard. Near top of handle of a coarse Monochrome jug (with handle 
to rim). Broken off. Area E. Hearth: C. 

Leather hard. On upper part of handle of a Plain Wheelmade II jug (with 
handle to rim). Tomb 29 (plundered tomb). 

Leather hard. On upper part of handle of jug like B 883. Area E. Unstratified 
(found while cleaning trench). 

(On technique of incision see comment above). On neck about 3 cm. below 
rim of Pithos ware vessel. Circuit Wall IITb:2. 

Deeply inscribed while still wet. On bottom of bowl of Plain White ware. 
From an unnumbered plundered tomb west of Tomb 20. 

Leather hard. On lower part of handle of a Plain Wheelmade II jug. From 
an unnumbered plundered tomb between Tombs 20 and 22. 


B 962 (Field No. G74) 
B 311 (Field No. G75) 


B 883 (Field No. Sh 664) 
B 896 (Field No. G72) 

Bg51 (Field No. Sh 636) 
B 759 (Field No. Sh 656) 


B 882 (Field No. Sh 657) 


1 AJA 45 (1941) 270ff. 
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K 844 B 990 B 980 


Ill. 1: Inscriptions of Class I and Class V (B 990 and B 980) from Kourion. Scale 1:1 


146 
B 765 B 962 
B 311 B 883 B 896 B 951 B 759 
| \ 
B 882 B 791 B 881 B 790 B 953 f 
| 
B 824 B 860 B 180 
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B 791 (Field No. Sh 736) Before firing. On handle (just below bend) of Plain White jug. Found in 
the area between Tombs 12 and 13. 

B 881 (Field No. Sh 648) Before firing. At base of handle of a Plain Wheelmade jug. Tomb 38, 
Find No. 1o. 

B 790 (Field No. Sh 647a) Before firing. Near top of handle of a Plain White jug. Tomb 38, Find 
No. 9. 

B 953 (Field No. Sh717) Before firing. On rim of Pithos ware vessel. Found in one of the upper 
strata (probably No. 4) of the well on top of the Bamboula hill. 

B 824 (Field No. P 2693) Leather hard. At bend of handle of a Plain Wheelmade II jug of Type 1b. 
Tomb 32, Find No. 6. (Plundered tomb of the LC IIIA period). 

B 860 (Field No. P2704) Before firing. On a fragment from the body of a Plain Wheelmade II jug 
of Type 4. Circuit Wall IlIb:I. 

B810 (Field No.G73) Leather hard. On upper part of handle of a Plain White jug. Area E. 
Unstratified (found while cleaning trench). 

K 844 (Field No. P218) Leather hard. At bend of handle of a Plain Wheelmade jug of Type 1b. 
Kaloriziki Tomb 26, Find No. 59, Burial Period A. 

Bggo (Field No. Sh 661) Before firing. Near base of handle of a Red Lustrous III bottle of Type 1. 
Stray find of 1948 campaign. 

B 980 (Field No. P969) Deeply inscribed while wet. On bottom of base of a Red Lustrous III bottle 
of Type 1a. Tomb g, Find No. 2 (plundered tomb of the LC IA period). 


These, plus the list of eighty-six published by Daniel’s Publication Find spot 
Daniel, constitute the Bronze Age inscriptions from number number 
the Kourion area, 104 in all. There was one classical 17 Settlement 
graffito, B 1219, from the topsoil of Area A at Bam- 18 «“ 
boula. In order to facilitate study of the series as a 
whole a correlation of Daniel’s list (AJA 45 [1941] 
273-78) with the final catalogue numbers in the 
forthcoming publication is given here. In addition, 
the find spot is indicated in the following general 
categories: settlement (whether stratified or not), 
necropolis, stray. 


Necropolis 
“ 


N 


Settlement 


Avi Ww 


Daniel’s Publication Find spot 
number number 


x 


B 804 Settlement 
B g60 


B 941 2 B 801 Settlement 


Necropolis 


B 388 


“ 


Bow Bos7 
B 943 “ 957 
B 955 4 33 B 797 
B 794 Stray 3 B 393 
B 279 Settlement 35 B 799 
B 438 B 792 
B 1594 ° B 886 
B 803 Necropolis 3 B 954 
B 391 Settlement B 796 
B 800 “ B 959 
B 304 B 795 
B 808 B 852 
B 846 B 793 


Ww nN 


oon] 


B 889 
| B 8o1 

| 4 B 445 | 
“ 
9 
10 
II 
12 

13 

14 ¥ 
15 
16 
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Publication 
number 
B 956 
B 958 


Daniel’s 
number 


Find spot 


Settlement 
Necropolis 
Settlement 
Necropolis 
Settlement 
Necropolis 
Settlement 


Stray 

Necropolis 
Settlement 
Necropolis 


Settlement 


Stray 
Settlement 
Stray 
Settlement 


“ 


Necropolis 
Settlement 
Necropolis 


“ 


“ 


Settlement 


“ 


Necropolis 


86 


In order to make this survey of find spots com- 
plete, those of the newly published inscriptions are 
also summarized here: 


2Cf. H. Buchholz, “Zur Herkunft der Kyprischen Silben- 
schrift,” Minos 3, 2 (1955) 133-51; O. Masson, “Répertoire 
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B 881 Necropolis 
B790 Necropolis 
B 953 Settlement 
B 824 Necropolis 
B 860 Settlement 
B810 Settlement 
K 844 Necropolis 
Bggo Stray 

Necropolis 


Settlement 
Settlement 
Settlement 
Necropolis 
Settlement 
Settlement 
Necropolis 
Necropolis 
Necropolis 


Of the total of 104 inscriptions, twenty occurred 
on pots of non-Cypriote or unidentified fabric, and 
five were on pots of various fabrics listed as strays. 
This leaves a properly documented nucleus of 
seventy-nine inscriptions either in Daniel’s Class I 
(occurring on native Cypriote wares) or on other 
objects presumably of Cypriote origin. Of these 
sixty-one occurred in the settlement and eighteen in 
the tombs. This is a ratio of more than 3:1 in favor 
of the settlement and gives any confirmation which 
might be needed that “Cypro-Minoan” writing, 
like its Minoan-Mycenaean counterparts, was used 
primarily to facilitate the affairs of the living rather 
than of the dead. There is probably no special sig- 
nificance in the fact that pots inscribed with graffiti 
were placed in tombs, since many types of pottery 
used in the settlement are also found in the tombs. 
However, a more detailed study of this relationship 
might be profitable after more material from other 
sites accumulates and if it ever becomes possible to 
say what the signs mean. 

A more detailed breakdown of the inscriptions 
according to the wares on which they occurred (as 
given immediately below) may yield eventually, 
though hardly now, considerations which will be 
of interest to the whole subject of writing. There 
is a very uneven distribution among the various 
ceramic categories for which no cogent reason can 
be offered at present. Quite evidently, howéver, the 
vast majority of signs occur on undecorated pot- 
tery—in a variety of positions—but usually on the 
handles of jugs and on the rims of pithoi. But any 
interpretation of the use of the signs will have to 
take into account the fact that they also occur on 
stones, figurines, cylinder-seals and even bronzes, 
to say nothing of clay balls and tablets at other 
sites.” 

The following scheme shows the distribution of 
inscriptions by ceramic categories: 


des inscriptions chypro-minoennes,” Minos 5 (1957) 9-27, pls. 


B 962 
44 B 311 
45 B 883 
46 B 892 B 896 
47 B 763 B 951 
48 B271 B 759 
50 B 779 B 791 
51 B 887 
52 B 894 
53 B 888 
54 B 392 
55 B 395 
56 B 802 
57 B 805 
58 B 961 
59 B 807 
60 B 895 2 
61 B 893 
62 B 778 
63 B 885 
64 B 600 4 
65 B 829 
66 B 809 
68 B 1458 
69 B 1561 
70 B 1625 r 
71 Br112 
72 B 1113 4 
73 
74 B 1063 
5 
76 B 1008 
77 B 1073 
78 B 1168 * 
79 B 1138 a 
80 B 1139 
81 B 1140 
82 B 1129 
83 B 1137 Ms 
84 B gg 
85 B 986 a 
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Native Cypriote Wares 


Base Ring II B 271 
Handmade Bucchero B 279 
Monochrome B 311 
Wash (see AJA 45 B 374, B 388-B 395 
[1941 ] 271, n. 52) 
White Shaved 
Late Cypriote III 
Decorated 
Plain White (a term used in the forthcoming publi- 
cation to designate Late Bronze Age 
plain ware made by hand, or slow 
wheel, or by a combination of these 


methods; includes forerunners of Plain 

Wheelmade II) 

B 759, 

B 770, 

B 810. 

B 824, B829, B846, B 852, 

B 860, B 881, B86, K 844. 

B 941-B 943, B 953-B 962 
Non-Cypriote Wares 

Red Lustrous III B 980, B981, B986, Bggo, 

B ggt 

B 1008, B 1063, B 1073, 

B 1112-B 1115, B 1129, 

B 1137-B 1140, B 1168. Cf. 

B 1133, a disk like B 1138, 

without inscription but with 

painted cross. 

B 1223 


B 400 
B 438, B 445, B 600 


B 763, B 765, B 766, 
B778, B779, B790- 


Plain Wheelmade II 


Pithos 


Mycenaean III 


Unidentified 


Objects other than Pots 
B 1458 
B 1549 


Stone Pendant 

Rectangular piece 
of stone 

Terracotta figurine 

Terracotta loom- 
weight 

Cylinder seal 


B 1561 
B 1594 


B 1625 


To facilitate study of the actual technique of the 
inscriptions, to serve as a supplement to the tran- 
scriptions, and to assist in visualizing the different 
fabrics subjected to inscription, photographs of 
practically all the inscribed objects dealt with in 
this article are presented in pls. 35-38. 

Only one other phase, and not the least important 
one, of the Kourion graffiti remains to be dealt 


8 AJA 45 (1941) 252; see also n.8 of this paper. 
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with: chronology. Absolute chronology of the site 
is too complicated to be discussed here but will be 
treated fully in the final publication. As far as 
relative chronology is concerned, it seems to me 
better not to try to date the individual sherd on 
which an inscription occurred, as Daniel some- 
times did in his list. This is fraught with danger 
especially for plain ware, jugs and pithoi, where the 
majority of the inscriptions occur, because plain 
ware shapes tend often to be nondescript and to 
show little stylistic character. But from a listing of 
all examples occurring in stratified contexts, it is 
possible at least to see in what period the greatest 
concentration of occurrence lies. 


Native Cypriote Wares and Objects 
LCIA:2 B374 
LCIB B 798, B 800 
LC HA B 400, B 958 
LCIIB B 393, B 766, B 779, B 797 
LCIIC B 311(?), B 390, B 391, B 392, B 799 
LCHIIA 8B 271, B 389, B 445, B 824, B 829, B 846, 
B 852, B 885, B 887, B 888, B 889, B 893, 
B 941, B 942, B 943. 


B770, B 795, Bog5; K 844(N.B.) 


Foreign Wares 
B 980, B 981, B 986 
B 1137 
B 1008, B 1063 
B 1594, B 1625 
B 1549 


LCIA 
LCIIA 
LC IIB 
LCIIIA 
LC IIIB 


On the basis of this survey, however limited it 
must necessarily be, it seems safe to postulate a 
gradually increasing use of graffiti reaching a maxi- 
mum in the LCIIIA period. No doubt the LC IIC 
total would be even more impressive if that stratum 
were better preserved throughout the settlement. 
It is not, however, permissible to assume, as did 
Daniel, that the practice of writing ceased abruptly 
with the LCIIIA period.* K 844, which seems to 
have been completely overlooked by Daniel in his 
publication of Tomb 26, positively proves that the 
practice of writing was still extant in the LC IIIB 
period; it is therefore not necessary to doubt the 
evidence of the inscribed sherds actually found in 
LC IIIB levels, by supposing that they are left-overs 
from an earlier period. 
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PART II: OLIVIER MASSON 


The complete publication given here by J. L. 
Benson affords a comprehensive view of the Cypro- 
Minoan documents from Kourion as the corpus 
published in 1941 by J. F. Daniel is now completed 
by a number of signs shown on ill. 1. Thanks to 
photographs of the graffiti (pls. 35-38) it is possible 
to control the interpretations made by Daniel who, 
for the most part, provided only drawings of the 
pieces under study. 

From the standpoint of Cypro-Minoan epigra- 
phy,* the Kourion graffiti have considerable im- 
portance, not by virtue of the length of the 
documents but because of their large number and 
because their chronological position is well estab- 
lished within the Late Cypriote Bronze Age.’ We 
now know that writing was in use at the site of 
Bamboula, tombs and settlement, from Late 
Cypriote IA :2 down to Late Cypriote IIIB as J. L. 
Benson has shown above, correcting Daniel’s opin- 
ion® on this latter point. The evidence furnished 
by the region of Kourion is thus seen to be in 
accord with that from other sites, and particularly 
with the rich epigraphical documentation found 
at the site of Enkomi: for the earlier period there 
is now the fragment of tablet found in 1955 by 
P. Dikaios and attributed to about 1500 B.c.’ while 
for the later period the inscribed ingots discovered 
by C. F. A. Schaeffer show the continuation of 
writing until some time in the neighbourhood of 
1050 B.C.” 

As regards the inscriptions already carefully pub- 
lished and studied by Daniel, there is hardly any 
further comment to be added.® In one case, how- 
ever, it appears that a sign was presented upside 
down. On the fragment B 390 (= K 4g) the sign 
given as I:15*° would seem to consist of a cross 
inscribed inside the arms of an upright Y rather 
than as Daniel has it. However, in the case of rare 

See my topographical repertory, Minos 5 (1957) 9-27; the 
present study announced ibid. 15 n.1. On the controversial 
question of the origins of Cypro-Minoan writing, see the inter- 
esting discussions by Jacqueline V. Karageorghis, RA (1958:2) 
1-19 and H. Buchholz, Minos 6 (1958) 74-85. I am presenting 
a new study of the whole problem in my book Les inscriptions 
chypriotes syllabiques (forthcoming), Introduction, Les écritures 
chypriotes 2 l’dge du bronze, §§ 10-15. 

5 The chronological point of view, somewhat overlooked in 
my first publications, is examined in Etudes Mycéniennes (Paris 
1956) 199-201, and more systematically in my forthcoming 


book; see also J. Karageorghis, loc.cit. 
8 AJA 45 (1941) 251, and 252, n. 22. 


signs such as this, interpretation is often a subjective 
matter. 

For the new graffiti presented in ill. 1 I offer a 
short catalogue following the order established by 
J. L. Benson. 


1. Rim of krater-amphora, B 765. Three signs of 
very simple shape incised before firing. Sign 1: 
the ordinary cross, Daniel’s I:1a; sign 2: the 
V shape, I:47; sign 3: probably like a Cypriote 
ta, 1:2, but oriented to the left. 

. Rim of pithos ware, B 962. Only one sign, in- 
scribed in wet clay with thick and indistinct 
ductus. This is perhaps the same sign as I:17a 
and may be the beginning of a longer in- 
scription. 

3. Handle fragment, B 311. Only the upper part 
of a sign; interpretation uncertain. 

4, 5, 6, 7. Various fragments, B 883, B 896, B 951(?), 
B 759. All bearing the same simple sign or 
mark, the cross, I:1a; for Bg51, see above 
remarks by Benson. 

8,9, 10. Various handles, B 882, B 791, B 881. All 
bearing the same and well-known sign, in 
shape of a “Croix de Lorraine,” I:3. 

. Fragment of handle, B 790. One very distinct 
sign: a cross inscribed inside a lozenge. The 
same design is already known at Kourion, 
1:25 on B 894 (= K-52). 

. Rim of pithos ware, B 953. Fragmentary; shape 
uncertain. 

. Handle, B 824. Mark or sign? Perhaps a nu- 
meral, 1:64. 

. Fragment, B 860. Very uncertain; perhaps a 
mark rather than a sign. 

15. Upper part of handle, B810. One sign of a 
very distinct shape and apparently new: like 
a Cypriote ka, with two upper parallel strokes. 
16. Handle, K 844. One sign, the cross, I:1a, as 4ff. 

7 Antiquity 30 (1956) 4off, pl. 1x; Minos 5 (1957) 23, no. 
264, fig. 25; RA (1958: 2) 10. fig. 1. 

8 Minos 5 (1957) 22, nos. 259, 260, etc.; C. F. A. Schaeffer, 
Enkomi-Alasia 11 (forthcoming). I examine the problem of 
writing in Cyprus between 1050 and the eighth century B.c. in 
the introduction to my book, L’écriture 2 Chypre entre la fin du 
bronze et le Ville s., §§ 16-17; on that period see also the im- 
portant remarks by V. and J. Karageorghis, AJA 60 (1956) 

1-59. 
oa On the shallow bowl with two large painted 
(B 1008 = K 76) see also RA (1956:1) 28ff. 


10 Here, as well as below, the signs referred to are from the 
lists by Daniel, op.cit. 279ff. 
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17, 18. Signs on Red Lustrous ware, B ggo, B g8o. 
Very simple signs or marks, as usual on these 
pieces.” 


On the whole, the new graffiti do not furnish 
any important inscription; the longest one (No. 1) 


11 About these signs on Red Lustrous ware (Daniel’s Class V), 
see O. Masson in C. F. A. Schaeffer, Ugaritica Ill (Paris 1956) 
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consists of signs which are not very indicative. But 
the group as a whole underlines the richness of the 
Late Bronze Age sites at Kourion in signs of writ- 
ing and numbering. 
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234 n. 4, and J. Karageorghis, op.cit. 14ff 


The Palace of Nestor 
Excavations of 1959 


Part I 


CARL W. BLEGEN 


In a campaign lasting twelve weeks, from May 
10 to August 3, 1959, the Archaeological Expedition 
of the University of Cincinnati resumed its excava- 
tions in and about the Palace of Nestor in Western 
Messenia. This project, as has often been repeated,’ 
is the American part of a joint Hellenic-American 
enterprise in which my colleague is Professor Sp. 
Marinatos of the University of Athens. In this 
eighth season the Cincinnati participation was again 
made possible through the generous financial sup- 
port accorded by Professor and Mrs. W. T. Semple. 
The staff comprised Mrs. C. W. Blegen, Marion 
Rawson, Professor Mabel Lang, George Papathana- 
sopoulos and, for a short time, Lord William 
Taylour. It is a privilege, on behalf of the Expedi- 
tion, to extend our warmest thanks to them all for 
their inestimable contributions to the success of 
the campaign. As in previous years we employed 
only a small number of trained workmen under our 
devoted foreman Dionysios Androutsakis. 

We are greatly indebted to the retiring Director, 
Dr. John L. Caskey, his successor, Dr. Henry 
Robinson, and the other officers of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens for many 
courtesies, good advice, and valued assistance in 
other ways. With much pleasure we also record 
our obligation to Dr. John Papadimitriou, Director 
of the Greek Archaeological Service, for his good 
will and especially for his help in obtaining for 
the Expedition the services of a, potmender for the 
greater part of the season. Our cordial thanks are 
likewise due to Dr. Chr. Karouzos, Director of the 
National Museum in Athens, who kindly granted 
leave to Mr. Papathanasopoulos, a curator in the 
Museum, to join our staff for six weeks. To Mr. 
Papathanasopoulos himself we are especially grate- 
ful for his invaluable aid in surveying all the archi- 


1 AJA 43 (1939) 557-76; 57 (1953) 59-64; 58 (1954) 
27-32; 59 (1955) 31-37; 60 (1956) 95-101; 61 (1957) 129 


PLATES 39-48 


tectural remains uncovered during the season and 
recording them on the general plans (pl. 39, fig. 1). 

As usual, our numerous friends in Chora offered 
a helping hand when needed, and we are particu- 
larly beholden to the new village council and its 
President for their valiant efforts to improve the 
road leading to the Expedition’s headquarters. 

One of our major aims in 1959 was to complete 
the clearing of the southwestern wing, which we 
believe to be the oldest element of the palace. Work 
in this area was supervised by Mrs. Blegen who 
had been in charge here in previous seasons. The 
western corner of the building (pl. 39, fig. 2), which 
had been unearthed last year, and the southwestern 
exterior wall, which had then been revealed along 
a stretch of ca. 20 m. in its course toward the south- 
east, were exposed more fully in 1959 (pl. 39, fig. 3). 
The task of tracing the further continuation of the 
wall to its end and thus determining the limits of 
the palace in this quarter proved to be more formi- 
dable than had been anticipated; the southeastern 
section of the wall had been used as a quarry by 
seekers after building material, and only the bottom 
courses of the foundations had escaped their system- 
atic plundering. Very deep digging was therefore 
required. 

The wall, which had no doubt once followed the 
original steep edge of the site, was supported on a 
substructure apparently meant to be visible to a 
height of some 4 m. before reaching the level of 
the floor inside the palace. This massive foundation, 
approximately 1.85 m. thick, and probably also the 
superstructure it sustained, had evidently been 
built in two parts: an outer face made of large 
dressed blocks, of limestone below, and poros above, 
and an inner backing of rubble. It was chiefly the 
squared stones of the exterior shell that were carried 


35; 62 (1958) 175-91; 63 (1059) 121-37. 
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off; but, once they had been removed, the loose 
rubble of the inner core seems to have crumbled 
away and the edge of the scarp receded in the 
erosion that ensued. Owing to this change in the 
contour, the foundation consequently runs down 
into what is now the olive grove that lies to the 
south far below the level of the plateau of the 
citadel. The owner of the ground, Nikolaos Antono- 
poulos, kindly allowed us to dig exploratory 
trenches not only to expose the wall of the palace, 
but to investigate as well the lower town that 
surrounded the acropolis. 

Mrs. Blegen found that the bedding of flattish 
stone slabs (pl. 40, fig. 4) on which the exterior 
wall had been set continued southeastward about 
20 m. beyond the point we had reached in 1958. 
Directly behind what we have called the Throne 
Room of the southwest wing the wall projects out- 
ward in a jut, ca. 0.70 m. deep, more or less nearly 
aligned on each side with the lateral walls of the 
hall. The latter have now shown themselves to be 
much more massive (1.15 m. to 1.30 m. thick) than 
had hitherto been recognized (pl. 40, fig. 5). On 
the evidence of a dilapidated foundation, assumed 
to mark the line of a rear wall, we had in 1956 
thought the room to be almost square, with four 
symmetrically spaced columns to support the ceiling 
and roof. One large rounded stone column base 
remains in situ and the circular foundations of the 
other three are still well preserved (pl. 40, figs. 6, 7). 
It now appears, however, that the Throne Room 
must have been much larger, probably extending, 
with a length of 11 m. or more, all the way to the 
southwestern exterior wall of the building. Addi- 
tional digging is needed for the determination of 
the original plan, especially with reference to the 
arrangement of the columns; and it is evident that 
the conjectural plans, as drawn after the seasons 
of 1956 and 1958, will require some modification. 
Since, however, almost the entire floor of the hall 
has unfortunately been worn away by erosion, we 
can expect little evidence for details of the interior. 

Continuing southeastward some 8 m. beyond the 
Throne Room, the outside wall returns toward the 
northeast in a section at least 4 m. long in which 
two large, squared facing blocks of poros still sur- 
vive in place. The wall probably soon swings 
southeastward again, and it may run on under the 
steep hedge-covered bank to a point more or less 


2 See Wr1374, in Part II below. 
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nearly in line with the front of the central block of 
the palace. Foundations of several interior walls 
that apparently divided this part of the southwest 
wing into corridors and rooms have been encoun- 
tered, but not yet fully exposed. It is clear in any 
event that two or three phases of construction and 
remodeling are represented; but so far as yet ob- 
served, all seem to belong to the period when pots 
in the style of Mycenaean IIIB were being used. 

Much broken pottery was recovered both inside 
this unit of the palace and especially in the debris 
heaped up against and over the exterior south- 
western wall. The material has not yet been studied, 
but a brief survey disclosed nothing later than 
Mycenaean III B, and, except from deep soundings, 
little or nothing that looks as early as III A. A few 
small fragments of terracotta figurines and quadru- 
peds deserve mention. Some bits of bronze, and an 
awl in an excellent state of preservation came to 
light along with miscellaneous remnants of painted 
plaster; one new distinguished clay sealing may be 
listed? to add to the very interesting example found 
by Mrs. Blegen in this area last year, now available 
in a drawing by Piet de Jong (pl. 48, fig. 29). Last 
but not least important are 19 small fragments of 
inscribed tablets, nearly all of the narrow shape, 
which were found in the superficial black earth 
overlying the foundations of the southwestern wall. 
They must have been washed down from the 
citadel and, pending further excavation, one may 
wonder if the older wing of the palace did not 
perhaps possess an archives room of its own some- 
where along the southwestern border. All the new 
epigraphical material is published and discussed 
by Miss Lang in Part II of this report. 

Under the supervision of Marion Rawson exten- 
sive explorations were conducted in several areas 
throughout the northeasterly region of the citadel. 
Some stone walls of undetermined purpose had 
been in part exposed in 1953 by W. A. McDonald 
at the crest of the steep easterly scarp just above our 
tool-shed and the roadway we made to provide an 
entrance to the site. Following these remains north- 
ward, Miss Rawson uncovered, only some 0.25 m. 
below the surface of the ground, a maze of walls 
and drains occupying what seemed to be a slight 
hollow in the stereo that forms the core of the hill 
(pl. 40, fig. 8). The space examined was roughly 
4m. to 12 m. wide, and nearly 36 m. long. It looked 
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as if there had once been a narrow street here, 
running from north to south and bordered by 
buildings on each side. Most of these, founded on 
stereo, must have belonged, as indicated by the 
associated early Mycenaean pottery, to structures 
considerably older than the palace of Mycenaean 
III B; but a few walls, laid at a higher level, and 
accompanied in the upper stratum by sherds of 
Mycenaean III B, are unquestionably assignable to 
that later stage. 

The street, which was packed with a firm, deep 
accumulation of bones, potsherds, and rubbish of 
other kinds, had obviously been used for a long 
time, with no attempt at cleaning. From the begin- 
ning it may have been laid out for convenience in 
a pre-existing natural hollow or, perhaps more 
probably, it may in the course of time have worn 
for itself a depression in stereo. It was presumably 
because the bordering stone foundations in the 
hollow thus lay deeper than those elsewhere in this 
quarter of the hill that the lower parts of the walls 
escaped demolition when, as we have reason to 
believe, the top of the acropolis was cut down and 
leveled in preparation for the construction of the 
palace of Mycenaean III B. 

The lower strata of the deposit filling the road 
way produced much fragmentary pottery, including 
a good many pieces bearing painted decoration. 
Most of it is attributable to Late Helladic I, and 
there were a few sherds that might belong to Late 
Helladic II. Several whorls or buttons of terracotta 
were recovered along with some fragments of 
bronze. 

Approximately in the line of the street, but nearly 
5 m. to the north of the point at which both street 
and complex of walls now end, Miss Rawson found 
the lower part of a small kiln which had been cut 
fairly deeply into stereo and lined inside with 
crude bricks set on edge (pl. 40, fig. 9). Almost 
but not exactly circular, it has a diameter of ca. 
1.50 m., and an opening about 0.40 m. wide, which 
extended some 0.70 m. toward the north: A partition 
built of crude bricks, laid flat, runs from the rear 
of the kiln to a point within 0.30 m. of the opening. 
Since the bricks that line the side are not curved, 
but straight, the circle is a bit irregular; perhaps it 
might better be called a polyhedron. The super- 
structure is missing, and a restoration must be 
largely conjectural. The partition, perhaps originally 
two or three bricks higher, presumably supported 
a floor on which was placed the pottery or what- 
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ever was being fired, while the firebox below could 
be stoked through the opening mentioned. The 
whole structure was no doubt topped by a dome 
built of crude bricks and clay. Whether the kiln 
was used for making pottery or for some other 
purpose could not be surely determined from the 
surviving evidence. Although no trial pieces and 
no misshapen, rejected failures were found in the 
neighborhood, it seems to us likely that this was 
a potter’s kiln. The scanty sherds found within it 
are disappointingly nondescript, but some of them 
seem to be in the style of Mycenaean III B. 

At its northeastern end the citadel, Epano 
Englianos, terminates in a fairly precipitous scarp 
that forms a strong natural boundary, curving 
irregularly around the easterly, northerly and north- 
westerly sides of the projecting spur. In an arc some 
150 m. long Miss Rawson opened a series of ex- 
ploratory trenches, cutting into the high broad 
bank, which looked as if it might mark the course 
of a buried fortification wall. Some tests made in 
this area in 1953, under the supervision of W. A. 
McDonald, had disclosed disintegrating remnants 
of stone walls, but no convincing evidence to 
identify them as defensive works. At the extreme 
northeastern tip of the hill, directly in line with a 
street that once ran straight to this point from the 
Northeast Portal of the palace, Miss Rawson had 
in 1958 exposed a pavement of rough stone slabs 
descending from the acropolis. In 1959 opening up 
on a wider scale, she brought to view a great mass 
of fallen stones: for the most part of moderate size, 
they lay as if they had cascaded like a waterfall, 
extending in heaps some 15 m. down to the bottom 
of the slope. Little by little, with careful probing 
and digging and the removal of loose stones, some 
scanty traces of relatively orderly lines of division 
began to appear until at last it became clear that 
the remains are those of a badly ruined fortification 
wall and a gateway that passed through it (pl. 41, 
fig. 10). Although this general conclusion is now 
incontrovertible, the structure was at some time so 
thoroughly demolished that most of the details of 
its plan and workmanship have been irretrievably 
lost. 

The southeastern side of the gateway stands out 
clearly enough (pl. 41, fig. 11), with a remnant 
perhaps of a flanking tower: the outer corner is 
preserved along with nearly 5 m. of the wall beside 
the roadway, and with a return of its outer wall 
about 3 m. southeastward. The entrance passage 
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ascended steeply toward the southwest with a neat, 
though somewhat irregular, stepped paving of low 
cobbles or flat stone slabs. The pavement was sadly 
disrupted at some time by the ruthless installation of 
a roughly made drain or gutter that followed a 
slanting, almost diagonal course across the middle 
of the thoroughfare. The channel (fig. 11) was 
forcibly cut through the paving stones and lined on 
each side with small slabs set on edge and projecting 
above the pavement. A crude piece of work, proba- 
bly inserted in a late phase in the use of the gate- 
way, the drain was apparently built to carry off 
rainwater. 

The northwesterly side of the gateway cannot be 
fixed with absolute precision. Damage caused by 
later intrusions has left scant traces of at least two 
possible lines that the lateral wall or tower could 
have followed. There may indeed have been several 
changes in the structure during the successive 
phases of its existence, in connection with projects 
either to widen or to narrow the passage. What we 
have taken to be a certain line in some stage is 
shown on the plan. The outer corner of the tower— 
if it was a tower on this side—is in any event 
established with reasonable probability, indicating 
that the roadway was in one period a little more 
than 3.50 m. wide. 

From this corner the wall, running northwest- 
ward, is preserved in a height of two or three 
courses, for a distance of ca. 10 m., changing its 
direction in one slight angle (pl. 41, figs. 12, 13). 
The further continuation of the fortification, swing- 
ing around toward the southwest along the north- 
western scarp of the acropolis, may be generally 
recognized in surviving segments or ruins of the 
wall (pl. 41, fig. 14) or in heaps of stones (pl. 41, 
fig. 15) that came to view in several of the explora- 
tory trenches that were slashed into the steep bank, 
notably at points ca. 28 m., 37 m., and 59 m. distant 
from the Northeast Gateway. Persistent continued 
investigation around the periphery will no doubt 
show that the fortification wall at one time enclosed 
the entire citadel. 

In the section extending northwestward from the 
Northeast Gateway which, despite its badly dam- 
aged state, is the best preserved part yet discovered 
(pl. 41, fig. 13) the wall still stands to a height of 
two or three courses, 0.40 m. to 0.60 m., resting on 
a bed cut into stereo. The material consists of 
smallish, but partly worked and fairly regular 
stones. The thickness of the wall at one place 
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where both outer and inner faces have survived, is 
1.50 m.; but the fortification itself may have been 
twice or thrice as thick, perhaps having been built 
in two or three such parallel units, founded on 
successive, stepped bedding-shelves hewn back into 
the steeply rising stereo along the edge of the hill. 

A great deal of fragmentary pottery was collected 
from the deposit that lay over and alongside the 
remains of the Gateway and the wall. Late curved 
tiles, glazed sherds and numerous bits of glass, 
which were found on the floor of a small intrusive 
room or hut that had been sunk into the north- 
westerly tower, were identified for us by Miss 
Alison Frantz and Miss Lucy Talcott (to whom 
we are much indebted) as characteristic of the 11th 
century after Christ. Scattered about in the next 
partly disturbed strata—still in the superficial 
layer—were many plain kylix stems and other 
sherds of Mycenaean III B. Deeper we encountered 
a nearly sterile stratum of yellowish clay or disinte- 
grated stereo that covered the ruined wall. The 
deposit which lay underneath that stratum and 
which, we believe, was associated with the fortifica- 
tion wall, produced consistently and in relative 
abundance pottery mainly of Late Helladic I, with 
some sherds of Middle Helladic and some possibly 
of Late Helladic II. It is clear, therefore, that the 
citadel was a fortified stronghold long before the 
palace of Mycenaean III B was erected. We have 
yet seen no evidence to show that the wall was 
repaired and used again in the period of the palace. 

Two operations of more limited scope within 
the acropolis perhaps deserve brief mention. Under 
Miss Rawson’s supervision the Queen’s Court 
(pl. 42, fig. 16) and the King’s Court (pl. 42, fig. 17) 
were cleared of the many badly broken, much 
corroded and unsightly blocks, fallen from the 
northeastern wall of the central unit of the palace, 
that had been left as found in 1955 and 1956. The 
stones removed have been stowed near the lower 
southeast border of the site. The courts have been 
greatly improved in appearance. In the Queen’s 
Court we recovered some fragments of pottery 
which may help to complete several of the stirrup- 
vases found in 1956. 

Immediately behind the oil magazines at the rear 
of the central wing a strip of ground some 4 m. to 
5 m. wide and 22 m. long had not yet been exca- 
vated. Under the direction of Mr. Papathanasopou- 
los, the superficial layer of dark earth was dug 
away, and a long wall, built in three sections, of 
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slightly differing alignment, was exposed to view. 
It seems to belong to the final phase of the palace, 
but its specific purpose has not been ascertained. 
Nor have we yet been able to complete the deep 
stratigraphic investigation that we had planned to 
carry out in this area. 

Long ago, even before excavations at Epano 
Englianos had begun, we had observed on the de- 
scending terraces of the currant vineyards both to 
the northwest of the palace site and to the south- 
east, below the modern highway, as well as in an 
olive grove to the southwest, many stones, obviously 
brought from elsewhere, traces of walls, and 
abundant fragments of Mycenaean pottery, together 
with bits of plaster and other debris. Our conclusion 
that a lower town of considerable size had clustered 
about the citadel was tested and confirmed by 
exploratory trenching in 1959. Digging in the areas 
occupied by flourishing currant vines was virtually 
precluded because of the expense, if serious damage 
should be inflicted; but an unplanted space and an 
aloni to the northwest, below the northern end of 
the acropolis, and an open olive orchard to the south 
and southwest offered ample room for trial sound- 
ings without causing injury to valuable plantations. 

Below the southwest wing of the palace, among 
the widely spaced olive trees belonging to Nikolaos 
Antonopoulos, and in an empty strip between two 
parts of his vineyard, five trenches were excavated, 
Nos. I and II, the most important, under the 
supervision of G. Papathanasopoulos, who surveyed 
and drew plans of all these explorations besides look- 
ing after his own assignments. Trench I (pl. 42, figs. 
18, 19) was ca. 35 m. long and 1.50 m. wide; the 
others, of the same width, ranged from 10 m. to 
20 m. or more in length. Stone walls of houses were 
discovered in all these trenches (pl. 42, fig. 20) and 
all but one showed stratified deposits, in some of 
which three periods were seen to be represented. 
The deepest stratum, resting on stereo, produced 
house-walls, accompanied by pottery ranging from 
late Middle Helladic to Late Helladic I and II. The 
middle stratum, which presented evidence of de- 
struction by fire and was characterized by walls, 
and by potsherds of Mycenaean III A, was covered 
by a layer of clayey earth that had apparently been 
thrown out from the acropolis. The uppermost 
stratum, containing house-walls, and pottery in the 
style of Mycenaean III B, with abundant indications 
of burning, was contemporary with the palace on 
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the citadel. No remains later than Mycenaean III B 
were found anywhere. 

In the middle stratum in section e of Trench I 
Mr. Papathanasopoulos came upon an extensive 
deposit of broken pottery, all in the style of Myce- 
naean III A, from which some forty or fifty cups, 
kylixes, goblets, saucers, tankards, and vessels of 
other shapes have been reconstructed (pl. 48, fig. 
27). This is our first considerable collection of II] A 
pottery from Englianos. In an adjacent section of 
the same trench Mr. Papathanasopoulos recovered 
part of the top, side and one leg of a table of offer- 
ings (pl. 42, fig. 21) made of clay, coated with a thin 
application of fine stucco which probably bears 
painted decoration. He likewise salvaged, from the 
surface earth removed in digging Trenches I and II, 
eight fragments of inscribed tablets which, like 
those mentioned above in the account of work done 
in the southwest wing, had presumably been 
washed down from the acropolis. 

Below the northeastern extremity of the site, in 
low-lying ground to the northwest of the newly 
found remains of a fortification wall, similar ex- 
plorations were carried out under the direction of 
Miss Rawson. The principal trench, about 23 m. 
long, 1.50 m. wide, and divided into four sections 
(pl. 43, fig. 22), ran from north to south across 
part of a drying bed for currants, owned by George 
Petropoulos of Chora, who kindly gave us permis- 
sion to dig in his property. The uppermost stratum, 
which seemed to have been somewhat disturbed, 
revealed no walls, but yielded some plain kylix 
stems and other pottery of Mycenaean III B. Be- 
neath was a thick layer of hard-packed stereo-like 
earth, which contained almost nothing in the way 
of artifacts and pottery, but had evidently been 
dumped here by human agency. Still deeper—very 
deep in some sections of the trench—we reached a 
thick habitation deposit associated in the northern 
part of the trench with house-walls of two or three 
phases (pl. 43, fig. 23) and producing a considerable 
amount of relatively coarse pottery, assignable to an 
early stage of Middle Helladic. 

The heaping up of this extensive carpet of stereo- 
like clay over the ruins of the burned houses and 
floors of Mycenaean III A in the lower settlement 
to the south of the acropolis, and the similar cover- 
ing of an earlier habitation deposit as revealed in 
the aloni below the northerly end of the site indicate 
operations on a fairly large scale in grading and 
shifting earth. Action of the same kind was surely 
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responsible for spreading a corresponding yellowish 
layer over the wreckage of the Northeast Gateway; 
and further evidence pointing to activity of a like 
character was revealed in some of the exploratory 
trenches dug into the steep northwestern bank. The 
survival of an early Mycenaean complex of walls 
because they were built in a hollow (as we have 
conjectured) in the northeastern quarter of the 
citadel may be taken to offer confirmatory testi- 
mony. In any event, we believe that the whole top 
of the Epano Englianos ridge was cut down and 
the ground leveled as a preliminary to the con- 
struction of the ambitious palace of Mycenaean 
III B; all older buildings that may have stood on 
the plateau—and there was surely the residence of 
some dispossessed royal family—were demolished 
and the stones, clay, earth and other debris were 
pushed over the sides of the hill, especially toward 
the north, northwest, west and southwest. This 
thorough reorganization of the site must have been 
carried out at the end of Mycenaean III A or in the 
initial phases of III B. 

Lord William Taylour at the beginning of July 
resumed the excavation of a small chamber tomb, 
the dromos of which had been cleared under his 
supervision last year. The tomb had been discovered 
by chance in an olive grove belonging to the Kokevi 
family of Chora, just above the highroad some three 
kilometers south of the palace site, in a district 
known as Mavroudia, and sometimes called Kato 
Englianos. The roof had collapsed and we had to 
remove from above much of the fallen debris that 
filled the chamber. The latter is of irregular shape, 
measuring roughly 3.50 m. from side to side and 
4.70 m. from front to back. Remains of several 
burials, for the most part in a crumbling state, 
could be differentiated. There was a considerable 
concentration of bones and objects to the right, just 
inside the doorway (pl. 43, fig. 24), another to the 
rear center (pl. 43, fig. 25), and a third along the 
middle of the left side of the chamber. 

The items of grave furniture recovered include 
26 small spherical beads of gold; a large shallow 
vessel of thin bronze, embellished with stamped 
patterns, and fitted with three enormous swinging 
handles; a mirror and some implements also of 
bronze; a much worn lentoid sealstone of steatite, 
and a score of clay pots of many different sizes and 
shapes, the majority bearing painted designs (pl. 
48, fig. 28). Much of the pottery may be ascribed 
to Mycenaean III B, but some pieces look as if they 
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might possibly belong to III C. It was a disappoint- 
ment not to find even a single piece of the missing 
parts of the large kraters decorated with hunting 
scenes and animal figures, many fragments of 
which had come to light in the dromos in 1958. 
It has not been possible to determine whether the 
occupants of the tomb came from the lower town 
grouped around the palace or, as seems more likely, 
from a smaller settlement in the neighborhood of 
the modern village of Koryphasion. 

In addition to this account of actual digging in 
the field, the Expedition is able to report activity 
equally indispensable in the work of conservation 
in the salvaging, cleaning, and mending of objects 
found. During the month of July Professor Mabel 
Lang devoted most of her time to the painstaking 
task of scrutinizing one by one hundreds of frag- 
ments of plaster found in previous campaigns, 
preserving those that bear frescoes or traces of 
painting, and patiently removing the hard coating 
of lime accretion that in most instances concealed 
much if not all of the decoration. For each good 
piece recovered (pl. 43, fig. 26) there were many 
of little or no value, but all had to be examined. 
Besides making substantial progress in dealing with 
the old accumulations Miss Lang kept up with the 
current incoming material. She likewise cleaned 
the clay sealings found in 1959 as well as some 30 
new fragments of inscribed tablets, which are pub- 
lished in Part II of this report. Moreover, she took 
many photographs, in black and white and in 
color, of the tablets and sealings, the most interest- 
ing frescoes and selected potsherds. 

We had counted this season on having with 
us Piet de Jong, the artist, to help in studying, 
reconstructing, interpreting, and recording in his 
superlative watercolors some of the more significant 
frescoes. To our infinite regret, however, he was 
prevented by illness from coming; but we hope he 
may be a member of our staff in 1960. 

A few words should perhaps be said about the 
work done on the pottery found in 1959. As in 
previous seasons, it came to light in profusion and 
only part of the yield has yet been processed. Kostas 
Pavlatos, a technician in the Greek Archaeological 
Service, who was assigned to us for two months, 
cleaned all the material from the deposit of Myce- 
naean III A, which was discovered by Mr. Papa- 
thanasopoulos, and put together some 50 pots of 
many different shapes. He also cleaned and mended 
a score of vases from the chamber tomb excavated 
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by Lord William Taylour in 1959. In addition he 
was able to mu«e gratifying progress in repairing 
and conserving a series of selected vessels from the 
pantries of the palace which had been waiting many 
years for attention, and a number of pots from the 
tholos excavated in 1957. There is still a great deal 
of work to be done on the pottery, and we trust 
that much may be accomplished next season. 

The remains uncovered by our widely separated 
explorations in 1959 have made it clear, in conjunc- 
‘ tion with our earlier observations and discoveries, 
that the acropolis, through a long period of time, 
both before and after the building of the palace 
of Mycenaean III B, was surrounded by an exten- 
sive lower town. Indeed the establishment, as 
convincingly demonstrated also by its store of 
administrative archives, was obviously—especially 
in its later phases—a center of government compa- 
rable to those at Mycenae, Tiryns and Thebes, the 
capital seat of a powerful, wealthy dynasty of kings 
who dominated, at the least, the whole of western 
Messenia. If there is any basis of truth at all in 
Greek tradition and folk memory—and I believe 
there is a substantial element—there can be no 
doubt that this was the celebrated palace of Nestor, 
familiar to all from the Odyssey. 

Many of the accounts handed down in Greek 
tradition agree remarkably well with the archaeo- 
logical picture as we believe we can now see it in 
our palace. It is tempting, however hazardous, to 
try to reconstruct from the various sources available 
some part of the local history—at least. in a few 
broad lines. 

Among all the records known to us there is 
mention of only a single royal family strong and 
rich enough to play the role required to fit into the 
palace that frames the scene at Englianos. That is 
of course the family of the Neleids. Neleus, an 
invader from Thessaly, was the founder of the 
dynasty. He came from Iolkos and in some manner, 
either by friendly means or, as recounted in another 
version, by force (and the fire-scarred ruins of the 
lower town of Mycenaean IIIA seem to demon- 
strate vividly that violence was used) he succeeded 
in gaining possession of Pylos. He must have chosen 
it for its dominating situation: It was surely Neleus 
who sheared off the top of the plateau, destroying 
whatever stood in his way, and then built the first 
large unit of the new palace, probably the south- 
west wing. 

Nestor, sole survivor of Neleus’ twelve sons, 
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inherited the throne and through “three generations 
of men” he ruled over a realm of nine cities. It is 
most likely that he, too, was a builder, adding 
perhaps the second of the large units of the palace, 
if not more. As the intimate associate, adviser, and 
trusted friend of Agamemnon he won fame and 
universal respect in the expedition against Troy. 
In the ruins of Priam’s Troy—Settlement VIla 
which, we believe, was captured and burned by 
the Achaeans—some Mycenaean pottery was found: 
a good many sherds show the style of Mycenaean 
III A, but the great majority must be attributed to 
the early stages of Mycenaean IIIB. Nestor re- 
turned from the war and continued to reign at 
Pylos where ten years later he received the visit of 
Telemachus. When the king ultimately died a son 
ascended the throne, and he in turn was followed 
by his son. Some minor alterations at least were 
undoubtedly carried out in and about the palace 
at this time, and what we have called the workshop 
may possibly have been erected. 

It was in any event in the reign of this grandson 
of Nestor that Pylos fell into the hands of 
enemies—the Dorians, as tradition has it—by whom 
the palace was sacked and put to the torch. The site 
was henceforth deserted, never reoccupied by hu- 
man habitations, and in the course of time was 
utterly lost from human sight and ken. 

From the evidence of the vast quantities of 
pottery, which on the day of the catastrophe stood 
on the shelves in eight pantries, we can date the 
fire to a time when the style of Mycenaean IIIB 
was nearing its end, but had not yet been super- 
seded by that of Mycenaean III C. Among all the 
eight thousand or more vessels recovered only 
perhaps ten or a dozen (if so many) display an 
advance view of the new style of IIIC that was 
soon to prevail. 

The ceramic change from Mycenaean IIIB to 
III C seems to have come about during a stormy 
period of Mycenaean history. Widespread destruc- 
tion by fire was visited on Mycenae, both inside 
and outside the acropolis. Tiryns, too, was subjected 
to a catastrophe of the same kind. The palace at 
Thebes was probably likewise looted and burned 
down in the same general period. Many other 
settlements were overthrown, abandoned altogether, 
and never reinhabited: among the better known 
examples may be mentioned Berbati (as Professor 
Akerstrém has kindly informed me), Prosymna 
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(where the fifty and more chamber tombs exca- 
vated have yielded no pottery of Mycenaean III C), 
Zygouries, which perished in a fire, and other 
smaller places. Mycenaean political power and 
wealth had obviously sunk to a low level, and 
culture appears to have suffered a great decline:* 
This was the natural concomitant of war and sub- 
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jection to a ruder stock. It is surely the impact of 
the Dorian Invasion that we must recognize as 
responsible for this panorama of general violence 
and devastation that comes between Mycenaean 


IIIB and IIIC. 
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Of the thirty inscribed pieces here presented, all 
but three® were found in black earth just below the 
surface along a narrow five meter strip in an olive 
grove just under the south edge of the palace hill. 
It seems almost certain that they came there when 
stone-robbers pulled out parts of the wall which 
edged the hill so that the fill within spilled down 
the slope. Their original location was presumably 
in a room to the southeast of the great hall of the 
southwest wing of. the palace. Of these twenty- 
seven fragments only eight have ideograms pre- 
served. Only two ideograms are represented, with 
eight occurrences of *146 and two of *166. One of 
these two ideograms (*166) has not previously 
appeared at Pylos and is known only once at 
Knossos. The other (*146) has not appeared 
hitherto at Pylos as a single commodity on narrow 
tablets but only in combination with other items 
as on the Ma tablets (see also An3z5, Uar58, Un2 
-6 -443 -853) or on larger tablets with lists of names 
(Mn162 -456). The comparative newness of the ideo- 
grams, combined with their place of finding and 
the fact that no joins can be made with fragments 
from the Archives Room and Annex, suggests that 
in this southwest wing of the palace, as in the north- 
east wing (AJA 62 [1958] 191), records were kept 
of some special activity. 

8In the general depression Mycenaean Athens might seem 


to be a significant exception; this would bear out the tradition 
which asserts that the Dorians did not set foot in Attica. 


1It is a pleasure once again to express my appreciation of 
Professor Blegen’s generosity in allowing me to work at Pylos 
and to write these notes. I wish also to acknowledge a debt 


PLATES 44-47 


This suggestion may well be strengthened by the 
apparent relationship between the two ideograms. 
Each is made up of two elements, one of which is 
common to both, the reversed S. This sign (*75) 
not only has a syllabic value (WE), but it is also 
an ideogram generally interpreted as a kind of 
sheep. The same basic sign with a crossbar added 
(*115) is a small unit of weight at Pylos; at Knossos 
dots are sometimes added to this form. Both plain 
WE (at Knossos) and WE with crossbar and two 
dots (at Pylos -*143) have been thought to be ideo- 
grams for silver, because plain WE occurs at least 
once (K872) as an adjunct to a metal vessel, and 
because plain WE is written over the ingot sign in 
*166 so that it seems to be a kind of metal (see 
Docs. 351). The large quantity of such ingots 
recorded on Ob1373 (ten, which should be almost 
as many talents, if the equation on KN Oa730 -733 
holds) may well cast doubt on this interpretation, 
since all of the Jn tablets together do not record 
more than twenty-seven talents of bronze. It should 
also be remembered that the only appearance of 
*143 (silver?) is with the textiles of the Pylos La 
tablets. 

In *146 WE is written inside the sign *62 (PTE). 
Since both elements of this compound sign have 
syllabic value, *146 may be an ideogram of the 
of gratitude to the staffs of the National Museum in Athens 
and the American Excavations in the Athenian Agora who 
granted me every facility and kindness during my study of 
these tablets. 

2 Wr1374 and Xa1389 were found several meters to the east 


of the others; Za1392 was found in a drain or water channel 
to the northeast of tie palace. 
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monogram type. It has usually been taken as some 
sort of textile because at Knossos some examples 
of the sign have representation of “fringe” along 
the bottom and others are associated with WOOL 
(see Docs. 290). The usual cloth ideograms seem to 
be made up of a fringed rectangle in which various 
syllabic signs are inscribed (PA, TE, ZO, PU, KU). 
*146 differs in being a combination of two syllabic 
signs, one of which happens to be like a rectangle, 
and in Pylos it has no fringe. If plain WE in *146 
is syllabic and part of a monogram, the WE in *166 
may abbreviate a word describing the state, size, 
etc. of the ingots. If plain WE can mean silver with 
an ingot, so plain WE could mean silver with PTE. 

There is not, at present, enough evidence about 
either of these two ideograms to encourage further 
conjecture of this sort. But the appearance of *166 
on Pylos tablets now makes it possible to see that 
the fragmentary sign after *146 on Uné6 is not a 
fractional weight (*116) but this same ingot sign 
(*166). The agricultural nature of the “consumer’s 
goods” listed in the Un tablets casts further doubt 
on the interpretation of *166 as silver ingot. Perhaps 
this is the time to remember that ingots seem to 
have been cast in the shape of hides. If both the 
PTE sign and the ingot sign are thought of as 
hide-shaped, the WE written over both might indi- 
cate sheep skins; the difference might be between 
the undressed and dressed hides. 

The fragments have been classified as follows: 
of those with *146, the single line tablets have been 
assigned the letters Mb, and the larger tablets auto- 
matically fall into the Mn group; those with *166 


Mb1363 ]a-ki-ri *146 [ 
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have been assigned the letters Ob. All the rest of 
the pieces, except the sealing (Wr) and the sherd 
(Za), are classified as X, since there is no way of 
telling which of the two ideograms they had, if 
indeed they had either. Handwriting is not useful 
as a criterion for classification because of the appar- 
ent variety of hands on these fragments and the 
limited scope for expression of individuality. The 
formulas should be helpful, since one of the two 
Mn tablet-complexes lists towns and the other 
persons, while the Mb texts seem to have personal 
names or ethnics. But the Xa tablets cannot there- 
fore be assigned to the Mb class, since it is obvious 
that either towns or persons also appeared on Ob 
tablets, as they do in every other class. 

For this small group of fragments it has again 
been possible to provide both photographs and draw- 
ings (at actual size). The latter were traced from 
the photographs with the tablets in constant view. 
Transcription of the texts follows the code set by 
Ventris and Chadwick (Docs. 155-56) with regard 
to syllabic values, use of brackets, dotted letters, 
etc. Possible alternate readings, erasures, and inci- 
dental information on the form of writing or of 
the tablets are given in an apparatus beneath each 
text. When the condition of the tablet is poor, this 
is noted. 

The word-list includes all words and parts of 
words. Complete words which are already known 
are followed by an indication of their previous 
appearance, e.g. KN PY M. Complete words which 
appear for the first time on these fragments are 
in italics. 


The first sign preserved might also be ta. Unless the scribe carelessly omitted a final -jo 
(cp. Xa1387), ]a-ki-ri is presumably a name in the nominative case. 


Mb1 364 ] *146 


I 


The right end was snapped off after vertical scoring. 


Mb1365 
Mb1366 


]+-fo 


]-10 


*146 


4 [ 


"6. 2 


The right end was snapped off after vertical scoring. 


Mn1367 ] 


*146 26 


The lower right corner of a large tablet, with original right edge and a lower edge made 
by snapping off the unnecessary lower portion along a deeply scored horizontal line. 
Possible erasure under number. For a fragment which probably belongs, see Mn1368. 
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a-[.]-ta-to 
ke-sa-da-ra e-wa-| 
ke-sa-da-ra i-no-| 
Fragment of a large tablet, with original left edge. The surface is very worn. Fabric, 
thickness, spacing and style of writing make it likely that this fragment belongs to the 
same tablet as Mn1367. 
For ke-sa-da-ra see Ea828 Fg368, on both of which the quantities recorded 
with her name are large and important. 


] *146 [ 

] *146 [ 

] *146 [ 
Fragment of a large tablet with only the inscribed face preserved. For fragments which 
almost certainly belong see Mn1370-1371. 


ro-u-so [ 

ro-o-wa | 

Fragment of a large tablet with original left edge. For fragments which almost certainly 
belong see Mn1369-1371. 


]a2-te-we[ 

|-te[ 
Fragment of a large tablet with part of the original top edge. Fabric, thickness, spacing 
and style of writing make it almost certain that this piece belongs to‘the same tablet as 
Mn1369-1370. The sign before -te in the second line is probably ai or no. 
Perhaps the first line should be restored as wa-a,-te-we, given by VC as the ethnic of 
wa-a,-te-pi. Compare Xa1377. Mn456 also combines town names with ethnics. 


66 1/[ 
]*166 =10[ 


Fragment of a two-line tablet. Possible erasure in line 2. 


obv. *159+PU 

rev. Ptts-*35- ? 

The impression on the obverse is of a bull with acrobat somersaulting above. The third 

sign on the reverse is not known to me; it may be an unusual form of *70 (KO), 

*17 (ZA) or the rare Knossian sign *19. 
The word on the reverse may give in full the kind of cloth abbreviated in 
the ideogram on the obverse. This would be reasonable if *159-++-PU was 
once as rare at Pylos as it is now, but the use of PU in the ideogram and 
PU, in the word is odd. If, as VC seem to suggest (Docs. 321), *159+-PU 
abbreviates pu-ka-ta-ri-ja, our word does not expand the ideogram, since 
it cannot be so read. If, as VC conjecture (Docs. 320) in connection with 
*161 (apparent ligature of MI and PU,) PU, may be short for mdvréor, 
we might imagine a bundle of dirty PU-cloths tied with a cord sealed with 
a clay impression of the owner’s seal, on which was recorded the need for 
washing. It is also possible that *159++-PU abbreviates another word: some 
original form from which come two words listed by Hesychius (Bpv@axes - 
oi xit@ves Bow xuraves and the Attic clan Bpvridax. 
In both these cases the second sign would have to have the value RU, and 
the third sign would use the consonant T. If the sign *35 can be interpreted 
as TU, and the third sign is a form of ZA, our word may be wrvyia. But 
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| 

Ob1372 

0b1373 

] | 


Xn1391 


392 
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a three syllable word of which two syllables are uncertain in value is not 
a proper basis for speculation and the assignment of new values. 


e-so-[ . |-mo[ 
The two fragments almost certainly belong together but do not join; the surface of the 
second is almost completely gone. 


ai-me-wa | 

For what is probably a personal name see Vn865.2. 

wa-a,-te-pi ne-| 

For what is presumably a town name see Na1oog. On ne- cp. Xa1381. 

a-ke-o[ 

This name appears in the nominative on Antg2.14 Cc660 and in the genitive on several 
Cn tablets. 


pa-ro na-me-[ 
There is no word-divider. 
ke-sa-da-ra | 
Compare Mn1368.2.3. The following word may begin with e. 
]-ne-ja ne-wa 
Traces of an upright line between -ne- and -ja may represent a misplaced word-divider 
or remains after an erasure. 


]ra-na-i [ 
Compare Xa1388 for the dative plural. 
]-no-wi-jo [ 
|ra-te-me[ 
|-pe-se-wi-ja 
Erasure of wi under se and possibly of ja under wi. 


]ke-do-jo no-[ 
No word-divider is visible, but both spacing and form suggest it. 


]a-ki-ri-jo [ 

Compare Mb1363. See also on Naq2s5. 

| 
A straight upright in the break before -jo may be wa or ja. 

30 [ 
| 

Only the front and back surfaces are preserved. The curving lines to the right of the 
fragmentary sign do not appear to have been made with the stylus. Uncertain which 
way up. 

}*30-3[+ 
Only front and back surfaces are preserved. Uncertain which way up. 

ti 

A small flat base of a coarse pot, on the underside of which a single sign was inscribed 
before firing. 
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Xa1376 

Xa1377 

Xa1378 

Xa1379 

Xar380 

Xar381 

Xa1382 

Xa1383 

Xa1384 

Xar385 

Xa1387 

Xa1388 

Xa1389 

Xn1390 
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ai-me-wa PY Xa1376 
a-ke-o[ PY Xa1378 . 
Ja-ki-ri Mb1363 
Ja-ki-ri-jo Xa1387 
]ae-te-we[ Mn1371.1 
a-[. ]4a-to Mn1368.1 


e-so-[ . ]-mo[ Xa1375 
e-wa-[ Mn1368.2 
]-i-jo Mb1365 

i-no-[| Mb1368.3 

]-i0 Mb1366 

]40-i Xa1388 


|]ke-do-jo PY Xa1386 
ke-sa-da-rra PY Mn1368.2.3 Xa1380 


na-me-[ Xa1379 
]-neja Xar381 


*30 (NI) KN PY M Xnr1391 
*146 KN PY Mb1363 -1364 -1365 -1366 
Mn1367.1 -1369.1.2.3 


WORD-LIST 


ne-wa KN PY M Xar381 
ne-[ Xa1377 

no-[ Xar386 

]mo-wi-jo Xar383 


paro KN PY M Xa1379 
Xnr390 

|-pe-se-wi-ja Xa1385 
? ~Wr1374r 
]ra-na-i Xa1r382 
|ra-te-me[ Xa13z84 
ro-o-wa PY Mn13702 
ro-u-so PY Mnz370.1 


]te Mnr1371.2 
ti Zarz92 


wa-a,-te-pi PY Xa1377 


IDEOGRAMS 


*i59+PU KN Wr1374 
*166 KN Ob1372 -1373 
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The Isthmian Fortifications in Oracular Prophecy 


EDWARD W. BODNAR, S,J. 


The fortifications at the Isthmus of Corinth’ are 
the subject of an oracle said to have been uttered by 
the Delphic Pythia at the time of Xerxes’ invasion 
of Greece. This oracle, which appears in a number 
of manuscripts of the late fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries,” predicts that the Isthmus will be 
fortified on four distinct occasions, and that the last 
of these will be successful. Since it has been pub- 
lished only twice, and since these publications are 
old and not readily accessible, it would seem profita- 


1 Recently the object of renewed study. See Oscar Broneer, 
Hesperia 27 (1958) 20-22, and Antiquity 32 (1958) 83-88. The 
history of the fortifications, with emphasis on the Middle Ages, 
is detailed by Spyridon P. Lampros in Neos Hellenomnemon 2 
(1905) 435-89; 4 (1907) 20-26, 240-43; 5 (1908) 115-16. For 
the Roman fortification see also Rhys Carpenter and Antoine 
Bon, Corinth Ill, 2: The Defenses of Acrocorinth and the Lower 
Town (Cambridge, Mass., 1936) 145; Robert L. Scranton, 
Corinth XVI: Medieval Architecture in the Central Area of 
Corinth (Princeton 1957) 85-86; R. J. H. Jenkins and H. Me- 
gaw, “Researches at Isthmia,” BSA 32 (1931-32) 68ff. 

2 The text of the oracle is found in the following manuscripts: 
1) Florence, Laurentian Library, 74, 3, 15th century. At the end 
of the ms., after the works of Galen, and written in the empty 
spaces above and below the Oath of Hippocrates, is the last 
part of the oracle, beginning with the second sentence. Between 
the lines of the oracle are some scholia. The heading is Xpnopds 
Tod éfayundiov. The same portion of the oracle is then repeated 
under the heading, Xpiowds éwi SusAlov. 2) Milan, Ambrosian 
Library, H 57 sup., 15th century, f. 162%. The heading is 
Xpnopes eis ris eipedeis ev pidw. 
3) Modena, Biblioteca Estense, 413 (a.H.5.14), written in 
1503 by Martin de Sieder, ff. 128°-¥ and 138°-139". The oracle 
occurs twice. The first version has the heading, “In moenibus 
ad Isthmon peloponessiacum”; the second, “Epigramma ad Pelo- 
ponessiacum Isthmon quod oraculum Delphis ab Apolline Pythio 
responsum fertur.” Both are written in capital letters, as if they 
were inscriptions, and are included in what is otherwise a col- 
lection of inscriptions of Cyriacus of Ancona (ff. 119-139). The 
second version has accents and breathings. This important ms. 
will be referred to henceforth as “S.” 4) Naples, Biblioteca 
Nazionale, III-B-1. This is a copy of Herodotus written in 1439 
by John Chandacenus, a deacon and assistant to the Metropolitan 
of Lacedaemonia. The oracle occurs on f. 333". I have not 
been able to discover if it is in the hand of Chandacenus or 
is a later addition. 5) Naples, Biblioteca Oratoriana (dei Gero- 
lamini), 22-1, 15th century, written by Joannes Dokeianos, who 
also owned the codex. The heading of the oracle, which occurs 
on f. is as follows: Xpnopuds rvOdxpnoros wepi rod 
xpnoGels rois Edptov éwidvros. 6) Parma, Biblioteca 
Palatina, 1191, 15th century, referred to in this article as “P.” 
The first part of this ms. is a collection of the inscriptions of 
Cyriacus of Ancona corresponding to that contained in S, ff. 
119-139, though only the headings are given for most of the 
Greek inscriptions, space being left for them. On ff. 37 and 55 
occur headings for the oracle corresponding in relative position 
to the two versions of S. The heading on f. 37 reads, “Epi- 


ble to re-examine the text of the oracle in connection 
with the recent excavations, adding such new evi- 
dence as has become available since the edition of 
1907. 

The first publication of the oracle appeared in a 
book containing inscriptions of Cyriacus of Ancona, 
edited about 1660 from a Barberini manuscript in 
Rome.* The text is printed in capital letters, as if it 
were an inscription. But it was not accepted by 
Boeckh as either ancient or an inscription* and it 


gramma in moenibus ad Peloponnesiacum praefatum Isthmum. 
Quod oraculum in Delphis ab Apolline py(thio\ fertur.” That 
on f. 55 omits “im moenibus” and adds “responsum” before 
“fertur.” 7) Venice, Marcian Library, 7, 22, written in 1590 
by the Cretan, Georgios Klontza. The oracle is found among 
other oracular utterances on ff. 205%-206", without a heading. 
Cf. Spyridon Lampros, Neos Hellenomnemon 4 (1907) 20-22. 
Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur* 
(Munich 1897) 629, describes this ms. as an Orakelweltchronik. 
Quotations from Daniel and other prophets are applied to his- 
torical events, and there are sibylline and other oracles per- 
taining to the Antichrist and the Last Judgment. The entire 
compilation is attributed in the title to Methodius of Patara. It 
is copiously illustrated (for the illustrations see Lampros, Neos 
Hellenomnemon 12 [1915] 40-52). 8) Venice, Marcian Li- 
brary, 333 Zan., 15th century, autograph of Cardinal Bessarion. 
The oracle is on f. 142% and the heading is as follows: xpnopes 
wepi rod 9) Vienna, National- 
bibliothek, 3492, a collection of inscriptions made by Augustinus 
Tyfernus in 1507, but not in his autograph. Henceforth it will 
be referred to as “T.” On ff. 17%-18" occurs a Latin translation 
of the oracle under the title, “Epigramma ad Peloponessum 
Isthmon quod oraculum Delphis ab Apolline pythio responsum 
fust.” 

8Carlo Moroni, ed., Epigrammata reperta per Illyricum a 
Cyriaco Anconitano ... , Rome, ca. 1660 (referred to hence- 
forth as “Mo”) p. 41, n. 263. The Barberini ms., now lost, was 
copied, probably in the 15th century, directly from the autograph 
Commentaria of Cyriacus of Ancona, a book which is no longer 
extant (except for a small section not pertinent to the problem 
under discussion). Most probably the ms. used for Moroni’s edi- 
tion (henceforth this ms. will be referred to as “X”) also served 
as the exemplar of the corresponding section of S, which con- 
tains the same collection of Cyriacan inscriptions. P also has 
this collection, but belongs to an independent tradition (for a 
fuller treatment of these relationships, see my forthcoming 
monograph, Cyriacus of Ancona and Athens, in the series “Col- 
lection Latomus”’). Mo gives only the long version of the oracle, 
and writes it in capital letters, just as in S, but without ac- 
cents and breathings. The heading, “Epigramma ad Pelopone- 
siacum Isthmon quod oraculum Delphis ab Apolline Pythio re- 
sponsum fertur,” is the same as that of the long version in S 
and as the second heading in P, and the position of the oracle 
in the collection corresponds to the position of the long version 
in S and of the second heading in P, i.e. with inscriptions copied 
during a visit to the Peloponnesus in 1437. 

4Cf. CIG 1724. 
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does not appear in CIG, IG or the Editio Minor. 
Lampros, however, believed that it was an inscrip- 
tion, not indeed ancient, but Byzantine, composed 
to propagandize the rebuilding of the Isthmian wall 
by Constantine Palaeologus in 1443, and he pub- 
lished it in his general article on the successive for- 
tifications of the Isthmus, which appeared in 1907.° 
The following text is basically that of Lampros, but 
with some changes. The translation and division 
into four parts are mine. 
The first of the prophecies reads thus: 


Aileat pabéew tprarvoxpdropos avdains Epxovs 
wépt. od tote epi Bodos, 
GAG ‘ye Kd pros” of Kév 
pw éyeipwow, odror Katepeiipovor. Sicpopov 
Kaxdpopov mapa yévos 
oiwvoici te maar Kai Onpoiv 


yernoerat. 


(You desire to learn about the screen, the de- 
fense-wall of him who is powerful with the 
trident. Never shall the long-robed enclosure 
stand, but strength will destroy the wall; those 
who erect it will cast it down. Ill-fated, evil-fated, 
the race of suffering Hellenes will be destroyed 
at the hands of the bow-bearing Achaemenids 
and will die to the greatest number possible and 
will be prey to all birds and beasts.) 


Since Lampros was successful in identifying each 
of the four fortifications spoken of in the oracle,* 
it is sufficient here to present his conclusions. This 
first prophecy refers evidently to the invasion of 
Xerxes in 480 B.c.’ And, like the first response which 


5 Neos Hellenomnemon 2 (1905) 472-77 and 4 (1907) 20- 
22. It is based on Mo and on all the mss. mentioned in note 2 
except S, T and P. 

6 ibid. A point of departure is provided by one of the scholia 
in the Florence ms., which identifies the four fortifications as 
those of 1) the Lacedaemonians and Peloponnesians against 
Xerxds’ invasion, 2) Nero, 3) Manuel II Palaeologus, and 4) 
Constantine Palaeologus. 

T Herodotus 8.71. This interpretation is substantiated by the 
heading which is given to the oracle in the ms. of the Ora- 
torian Library in Naples (cf. supra, note 2, #5) and by the 
Florence scholion. 

7a Herodotus 7.140. 

8 Despite the Florence scholiast, Nero is not a very likely 
candidate. The only mark which he made on the Isthmus was 
the canal which he attempted without success to build across it. 
The choice lies rather between Valerian and Justinian. In a.p. 253, 
during the reign of Valerian, a wall was erected from sea to sea 
as a defense against the Goths, but it is spoken as of having been 
done by the Peloponnesians themselves on their own initiative 
rather than by the emperor (cf. Zosimus 29.3 ed. Bonn. and Zo- 
naras 12.23). On the other hand, the fortifications of the Isthmus 
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the Athenians received from the Pythia on the same 
occasion, it predicts a Persian victory. 
The oracle continues with this second prediction: 


Gdn’ Sixn, Moceddovos 
és Bévbe’ adds oixopévov, ptoBapBapwv 
Aevcomaywv tokuphxavos avnp 
vns ‘EAAjvwv tadadv iep, rofoddépwv irep- 
Bopéwy pape: yévos, 
afov av “E\\dda dxpa 8 doixnra 
pevel. 

(But the justice of hundred-handed vengeance 
will come, and, when Poseidon shall have gone 
into the depths of the sea, a leader of peoples half- 
barbarian and half-Hellenic, from west and east, 
will wall the Isthmus—a smooth-bearded, re- 
sourceful man—to ward off slavery from the 
wretched Hellenes, and he will overtake the race 
of bow-bearing northerners as they are on the 
point of bringing death to the suffering Hellenes 
throughout all Hellas; and the citadels shall re- 
main untenanted.) 


This second prophecy would seem to fit a Roman 
emperor, most probably Justinian, whose name ap- 
pears as the builder on an inscription which was 
found in the walls. He fortified the Isthmus shortly 


after 551 against a recurrence of invasion by the 
Huns.° 
The third part of the oracle is even more in- 
triguing: 
év poipa Eavbds pépow, ypurds 
Bpaxds “EAAjvwr apynyos 
ovK Extras rapa. év yap 


in the time of Justinian are attributed to the emperor himself 
(cf. Procopius, Buildings 4.2.28 and Georgios Phrantzes 96.13 
ed. Bonn.). This was probably after the destruction of Corinth 
by the Huns in 539 or 540 and after the earthquake of 551. 
According to Procopius (loc.cit.) this was the easier alternative 
to fortifying each of the Peloponnesian cities separately. Jus- 
tinian’s name appeared as the builder on an inscription placed 
in the walls and rediscovered twice—once in 1415 when Manuel 
II Palaeologus rebuilt the wall (Phrantzes Joc.cit.) and then 
again in modern times (Lampros, Neos Hellenomnemon 1 
[1904] 268-69; Nikos A. Bees, Die griechisch-christlichen In- 
schriften des Peloponnes |: Isthmos-Korinthos [Athens 1941] 1). 
Although the text of this inscription is given in a number of 
literary sources (cf. Bees op.cit.), in no instance is the text of 
the actual stone followed so closely as in a copy made by Cyri- 
acus of Ancona and preserved in a ms. of Felice Feliciano, 
now lost, but seen by De Rossi in the 1850's (G. B. De Rossi, 
Inscriptiones Christianae . . . [Rome 1888] II 367, not noted 
by Bees). In this same ms., closely related to the Justinian in- 
scription, was another which recorded the rebuilding by Manuel 
Palaeologus in 1415 (published only by De Rossi, Joc.cit.). 


1960] 


Aw Texéwv trofoddpwv 
mapa Kovx pévos apyupi- 

(In the third time a fair-haired mortal, hook- 
nosed, grizzled, short, a prince of the Hellenes, 
will wall the Isthmus; but good fortune will not 
be with him. For in his presence will be destroyed 
again the battlements of the walls at the hands 
of a bow-bearing, trailing-robed foe, and the Hel- 
lenes, dear to Ares, will no longer be mighty.) 


This third prediction refers to Manuel II Palaeo- 
logus, who fortified the Isthmus in 1415.’ In addi- 
tion to the evidence adduced by Lampros for this 
identification,”® it may be added here that we know 
from contemporary descriptions that Manuel II was 
blond,” that his yellow hair and beard were gray- 
ing at about this time, and that he appeared, in 
the eyes of a French chronicler, to be of medium 
height.** As for the emperor’s nose, there is at 
least one surviving portrait in which it seems to 
be hooked.** Furthermore, the high hopes which 
accompanied the great achievement of Manuel** 
in building the Hexamilion, as the wall was called 
in this period, and the disappointment which was 
felt when it was destroyed in 1423 by the Turks*® 
are reflected in the language of this part of the 
oracle, which must have been written by someone 
to whom these events were a living memory. 


The final prediction reads as follows: 


xavrots xadxdmous modvrovs kai 
mohvxep xataBadel pévos tovrwv. Srav 
xéves xai AVOpov, Kap- 
TEpos ‘yernoreras tepiBodos Sixn és 
‘EAAjver yévos ovpavdder Hea péra, Kai 
Tovs mpiv avrav avaidéas dderipas 
paxdpraros éoriv 6 1d réraprov io 
pov évooixBovos médov. 


® Cf. Georgios Phrantzes 96, ed. Bonn., and Laonicus Chalco- 
condyle 183-184 ed. Bonn., both of whom speak of Manuel's 
fortification as the third, giving the other two as those of the 
Peloponnesians against Xerxes and of Justinian. It is perhaps 
significant that Cyriacus of Ancona who, in referring to the 
Isthmian walls on the occasion of his visit in 1436, makes the 
same three-fold enumeration (Mo p. 17), was an acquaintance 
of Laonicus Chalcocondyle, whom he met in July 1447, during 
a visit to Mistra (cf. Remigio Sabbadini, “Ciriaco d’Ancona e¢ 
la sua descrizione autografa del Peloponneso trasmessa da 
Leonardo Botta,” Miscellanea Ceriani [Milan 1910] 203). 

10 Neos Hellenomnemon 2 (1905) 472-77. 

11 This detail is mentioned by Cardinal Bessarion in his 
funeral oration for Manuel, MignePG CLXI 620. 

12 Louis Francis Bellaguet, ed. Chromique des Religieux de 
Saint-Denys (Paris 1839-52) XXI:1,756. 

18. Cf. Gustave Schlumberger, Byzance et Croisades (Paris 
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(But upon these foes, too, will descend a brazen- 
footed Erinys, many-handed and many-footed, 
and she will overthrow their might. When dust 
holds pine and pine receives gore, then will the 
Isthmus’ enclosure grow strong; and justice will 
come to the race of Hellenes from heaven, along 
with good fortune, and she will subject to the 
yoke their former shameless destroyers. Most 
blessed is he who for the fourth time will fortify 
the Isthmus, the land of the earth-shaker.) 


This last of the predictions may well refer to 
Constantine Palaeologus, who became in 1449 the 
last of the Byzantine Emperors, but who until 1448 
had been Despot of the Morea, i.e., of the Pelopon- 
nesus. In 1443 he rebuilt the Hexamilion at a time 
when the Turks were being pressed hard by the 
Christian alliance under Ladislas and Hunyadi.”** 
There was optimism in the imperialistic policy 
which this rebuilding launched,’ and there is op- 
timism in the language in this part of the oracle. 
For in 1443 one could not foresee the disaster to the 
Christian army at Varna or the feeble defense of 
the Hexamilion when the Turks appeared before 
it at the invitation of the Duke of Athens. The 
massacres and the huge numbers of prisoners taken 
in the Peloponnesus after the loss at the Isthmus 
are not envisioned by our oracle, so it must have 
been composed before 1446, when the Hexamilion 
fell for the last time.** This is the latest possible 
date of composition: the earliest possible year is, 
as we have seen, 1423, when Manuel’s wall was 
destroyed. 

Lampros thought that the text which he knew 
(and which we have just seen) was composed at 
the time of the rebuilding of the Hexamilion in 
1443 to lend prestige to Constantine’s optimistic 
building project.*® But on the basis of new evidence 
1927) pl. vi, from a ms. in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Suppl. 
No. 309. The portrait is full-faced, but the nose seems hooked, 
in contrast to the straight nose of two other portraits of Manuel 
reproduced on plates rv and v in Schlumberger. It is more likely 
that the straight nose is the conventional, non-realistic portrayal. 

14 Cf. R.-J. Loenertz, O.P., ed., “Epitre de Manuel II Paléo- 
logue aux moines David et Damien 1416,” Siloge bizantina in 
onore di Silvio Giuseppe Mercati (“Studi bizantini ¢ neoellenici 
a cura di Silvio Giuseppe Mercati” IX) 294-304. 

15 Phrantzes 117. 

16 Phrantzes 196 and 201-02; Laonicos Chalcocondyle 318-20. 

17 Cf. D. A. Zakythinos, Le Despotat Gree de Morée 1 (Paris 
1932) 230-36. 

18 The destruction of 1446 is mentioned by Phrantzes 202. 


There is a graphic description in Chalcocondyle 342-50. 
19 Neos Hellenomnemon 2 (1905) 472. 
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it is possible to argue that at least one version of 
the oracle existed in the form of an inscription in 
1436, and probably for many years before that date. 
On April 22nd, 1436, Cyriacus of Ancona visited 
the Isthmus of Corinth on his way from Athens to 
the Peloponnesus. His visit was very short, for on 
the same day he had seen the Piraeus, Eleusis, and 
Megara, and was to sleep in Corinth that night; 
but he stopped long enough to record his impres- 
sions: Ad x. K. Maias ad peloponensiacum Isthmom 
venimus, antiquis olim moenibus Lacedaemonum 
ope clausum; nobile quippe opus, sed longa temp. 
labe collapsum, bifariam a lustiniano, atque Manu- 
ele Palaeologo Constantinopolitanis Principibus re- 
stitutum, & iterum per Achaemenidum genus diru- 
tum. adhuc eius non paruae ruinae conspectantur 
Insulum.*° 
Now, the ms. P has substantially the same para- 
graph about the Isthmus as the one just cited from 
Mo, but it is followed by something which Mo 
lacks—the heading, “Epigramma in moenibus ad 
Peloponnesiacum praefatum Isthmum. Quod oracu- 
lum in Delphis ab Apolline py(thio) fertur.”** More- 
over, in the ms. S we read at this point, not only a 
similar heading (“In moenibus ad Isthmon pelopo- 
nessiacum”)** but a badly copied, though recogniz- 
able, text of the oracle which we are discussing. Note 
that in both P and S (which belong to independent 
traditions) the heading implies that Cyriacus saw 
the oracle as an inscribed text in situ. This text is 
much shorter than the one which we looked at ear- 
lier, and it is somewhat different. Finally, S has 
both the short version and the long one, the latter 
occurring farther on, at a point corresponding to its 
position in Mo** and (barring errors in spelling) 
almost identical with the text of Mo. 
Unquestionably we have here the testimony of 
Cyriacus that, in addition to the long version (which 
he copied possibly in 1437),*** there existed a short 
version of this oracle, apparently as an inscription, 
in the ruins of Manuel’s wall, in 1436, seven years 
20 Mo p. 17. “Insulum,” the superfluous word at the end of 
this paragraph, may be explained in the following way: In P, 
right after the paragraph just cited, occurs (f. 36%) the word 
ISTHMOS, followed by the words “Que hodie vulgus ex(ami- 
lion) vocant,” then IZQ@MOZ. Now, it seems fairly certain that 
in the Commentaria there was a sketch of the walls at this 
point, for Mo writes, after the paragraph about the Isthmus, 
“Deest Icon,” which is his way of saying, “It is evident from 
my ms. that an illustration is missing here.” I suggest that the 


words preserved in P belong to the heading for this lost draw- 
ing and that the “Insulum” of Mo is a corruption of “Isthmos.” 
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before the date given by Lampros for the long ver- 
sion. Despite the mistakes which have crept into 
the copy, we are confronted here with a much more 
likely and consistent text, and one which could 
well have existed as an inscription (I have corrected 
the misspellings and made some emendations; only 
the emendations are indicated) : 


Ailea: pabéew tpracvoxparopos avdains Epxovs 
ov Tote mEepi Boros, 
ye [7a] Ohodv KapToS 
ol Kév éyeipwor, 


év Sevrépyn poipa yepa(p)os 
6 Kai Tov aKpo- 
aveyeipas. 


év tpirary poipa EavOds ypuTds THY 
pwov icOpdv re{xioer), évooixPovos médov. év 
avr@ Sé weceirar éx yévous 
e , , > 
wv’ mapa yévos rat 


e 4 > 4 
paxdapratos 6 rd[v] réraprov recyi- 
aas, 


(You desire to learn about the screen, the defense- 
wall of him who is powerful with the trident. 
Never shall the long-robed enclosure stand, but 
strength will destroy the wall: those who erect 
it will cast it down. 


In the second time a man majestic, stout-hearted, 
resourceful, will have walled the Isthmus; the 
same man will have erected the citadel of Corinth. 


In the third time a fair-haired, grizzled, hook- 
nosed man will wall our shield, the Isthmus, land 
of the earth-shaker. But in his presence the battle- 
ments of the walls will be toppled by a race of 
trailing-robed men; at the hands of the Achae- 
menids the race of wretched Hellenes will perish. 


Most blessed is he who shall have fortified the 
Isthmus for the fourth time, the land of the 
earth-shaker.) 


The lost sketch may be preserved in a copy drawn by Giuliano 
da Sangallo of some unidentified walls (Codex Vaticanus Bar- 
berinus latinus 4424, f. 29%; cf. the facsimile edition of Christian 
Huelsen, I! libro di Giuliano da Sangallo, 1 (Leipzig 1910]; 
all the sketches on this and the three preceding pages of the 
architect’s sketch book are derived from Cyriacus of Ancona). 

21 37. 

22F, 128°. 

28F, 

288 It occurs in Mo between two letters written in 1437 and 
1438, respectively. 
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A side-by-side comparison of the two versions will be helpful: 


Aifeat pabéeww Ailea: pabéey 
avdains Epxovs ov more avAains Epxovs wépt. ov 
tavucimethos mepiBodos, tavuoimemdos mepiBodos, 
of Kév eyeipwow, Kaptos* of Kév puv eyeipwor, 
obrot ovTOL KATEpEpouc. 
Svopopov kaxdpopov tofoddpwv 
mapa yévos 
reOvngerar 
Ore oiwvoici Te Tact 
kai Onpoiv yernoeras. 
év Sevrépy 5é poipa avnp 
yepa(p)os TAnpwv 
rexioas 6 Kai Tov 
axpoxopwOov aveyeipas. 


GN’ Exardyxetpos 
Sixn, Tlooeddovos és BévOe’ 
adds oixopévov, pLoBapBapwv 
apxnyos iobpov raxioe, 
av7np 
“EAAjvev 
imep, rofoddpwv imepBopéwv 
pdpipe yévos, knpas tAnTabav 
dfov av’ “EAAdda 


axpa 8 doixnra pevei. 


év tpirary poipa év tpitatn poipa ~avbds 

pépow, Bpaxvs mows ypuTos 

“EAAnvav apxyryos THY 

io recxioes” ioOpov 
médov. 

év abr@ yap odeirar év abr@ 

KpndELVA KPHOELVA. 

rofodépwv ‘yévous 

é\xeourém wv mapa mapa 

apnipirov. “EXAjvev. 


Kai 

kai katraBahei pévos TrovTwv. 

Kai AvOpov, 

TOTE KAPTEPOS ‘yevnoeTat 
mepiBodos 

ovpavdber 
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4 > A > 
Kal TOUS avTav avaidéas 
> lal J 
OherHpas 
paxdaptatos éoriv 
6 76 téraptov Teaxiowr, 
évooixOovos médov. 


Note that the first prophecy ends with xarepei- 
Wovo. and says nothing about the near-total de- 
struction of the Hellenes by the Achaemenids. Thus 
shorn of the lugubrious language of the long ver- 
sion, it is a prophecy, not of failure, but of success: 
the very strength of the wall will be its doom, for 
it will succeed so well in keeping off the invaders, 
that it will no longer be needed, and those who 
put it up will take it down again. 

Note that the second prophecy, while equally 
applicable to Justinian, is, except for the words, 
and totally different from the 
second prophecy of the long version. It is a modest 
statement of what Justinian will do, nothing more. 
Incidentally, this is the only written evidence that 
Justinian fortified Acrocorinth when he walled the 
Isthmus, though archaeologists have assumed that 
he did.** 

The third prophecy is similar to that of the long 
version, with some verbal changes and a lacuna in 
the word, retxiores. Since it is closer to the time of 
composition, the third prediction is fuller, especially 
in the details of Manuel’s appearance, than the first 
two, but it differs in significant details from the 
third prediction of the long version. Here the pejora- 
tive adjective, “short,” is absent from the description 
of Manuel (this may mean that it was written dur- 
ing the lifetime of the emperor), and the combi- 
nation, “blond-grey,” is more pointed because the 
adjectives are not separated from each other. The 
Turks are called Achaemenids, the same term which 
is used by Cyriacus in his diary, as we have seen. 

The fourth prophecy is considerably shorter than 
the corresponding part of the long version. Since it 
was composed perhaps not too long after the fall 
of Manuel’s fortification in 1423 and possibly decades 
before the rebuilding by Constantine in 1443, the 
language of this fourth part is understandably 
vague. It is indeed a prophecy ante eventum, or 
rather, the expression of a hope. Its optimism, as 
we have seen, was misplaced. 

It remains to examine the relationship between 

24 Cf. Rhys Carpenter and Antoine Bon, Corinth III, 2 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1936) 128-29. 

25 Hesychit Alexandrini Lexicon, ed. Kurt Latte I (Copenhagen 
1953) 129. ; 
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s 
paxdpratos 
> 
évooixBovos méSov. 


the two versions as to priority. If the short version 
is an actual inscription, the long version is, I sug- 
gest, not an inscription at all, but a literary elabora- 
tion of the short text. We can rely somewhat on 
the general principle of textual criticism that the 
longer text is usually the later. Moreover, careful 
examination reveals that the lengthening of the 
oracle is achieved partly by the repetition of words 
occurring in the oracle itself and partly through 
echoes and outright borrowings from the ancient 
writers. 

Thus the first prophecy is lengthened by borrow- 
ing a phrase from the third part of the short version 
mapa yévos ddeirar “EX- 
Ajvev). There is an echo of Iliad 1.4-5, in the words 
re mact Kai Onpoiv yevnoreras. The 
combination, Svepopov xaxdpopor, is found in He- 
sychius as a gloss on the word, dpopov.”* 

The second prophecy in the long version might 
be called a variation on the theme, dvjp modvpn- 
xavos, of the short version. Poseidon’s retreat to 
the depths of the sea is reminiscent of the fifteenth 
book of the Jliad.”* dep in the sense of “to ward 
off” occurs in combination with SovAocdvns in the 
Seven Against Thebes.” In addition, trofoddpav 
and are repeated from the 
first part of the long version and the third part of 
the short one. 

The third prophecy in the long version repeats 
words from the second and first (dpy7yds, rofodd- 
pwv, éooeirat), all of which are variants from the 
corresponding part of the short version. 

The xadxérovs "Epivis rodvyxerp 
of the fourth prophecy is from Sophocles’ Electra,”* 
and a good deal of the rest is made up of expres- 
sions drawn from the previous three parts: pévos, 
dixn wepiBodos, yernorerar, yévos, 


One of the reasons which might. be given for re- 
jecting our oracle as an actual ‘inscription is the 
bombast of its language. It seems now quite likely 
that this bombast is the work of someone who 


26 Line 223. 
27 Line 111. 
28 Lines 489-491. 
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elaborated on the chaste, simple language of a real 
inscription, that this inscription was set in the bat- 
tered walls of Manuel’s fortification after its de- 
struction in 1423 as an expression of Hellenic hope, 
and that Cyriacus found it im situ and copied it 
when he first visited the Isthmus in 1436. 

The likelihood that such an oracle actually was 
inscribed on stone is strengthened by the remark- 
able parallel of another oracle which resembles ours 
in the following ways: 1) it is concerned with the 
rebuilding of an ancient site; 2) the rebuilding is 
to be done by a Palaeologus; 3) it is spoken of as 
having been inscribed on stone; and 4) it has some 
connection with Cyriacus of Ancona. The ancient 
site in question is Tralles, which in 1279 was rebuilt 
by Andronicus, son of Michael VII Palaeologus. 
The text occurs in the account of the Byzantine 
historian, Nicephoras Gregoras,” in a Hamburg 
epigraphical manuscript containing inscriptions of 
Cyriacus of Ancona,® and in a Barberini manu- 
script of the historian, Georgios Pachymeris,™ 
mentions the oracle without giving the text.** 

Both Nicephorus and Pachymeris report that the 
oracle was found inscribed on stone while the re- 
building of Tralles was in progress and that, despite 
the belief which Andronicus displayed in it, it was 
not fulfilled. 


who 


Lampros found no difficulty in putting the Tralles 
and Isthmian oracles into the same category: as 


29 5.5.142-143 ed. Bonn. 

3 Stadtbibliothek, 253, a collection of inscriptions made by 
Friederich Lindenbroch and derived from Cyriacus of Ancona. 
N. 12 in this series is the Tralles oracle, which was published 
by Erich Ziebarth, Eine Inschriftenhandschrift der Hamburger 
Stadthibliothek (Program des Wilhelm-Gymnasiums zu Ham- 
burg, 1903), then emendec’ and republished by Hans Wegehaupt 
and commented on by A. Brinkmann, “Zum Orakel von Tral- 
les,” RAM 58 (1903) 638-40. It is discussed by Lampros, Neos 
Hellenomnemon 1 (1904) 266-67, and L. Robert, REG 71 
(1958) 192. Wegehaupt's text will be given here: 

Xpnopss Tlavoavia rpoddpw 
Thode widews Tpddews rd xdddos xpbvw éveirac 
oBevvipevov*® rd woddoordy rairns 
év bordras dvapxy, 
carevOjcera: 52 obdauds. elra 
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propaganda-pieces fabricated for the enhancement 
of important building projects and probably in- 
scribed on stone.** The fact that Nicephorus and 
Pachymeris cite the Tralles oracle in order to dis- 
credit it shows that it was too much a part of the 
tradition to be ignored. And they make no attempt 
to disprove the actual existence of the inscription. 
We may argue, then, with some probability, that 
the text was actually found in situ inscribed on stone, 
a forgery planted where it would surely be found by 
the workmen. 

The existence of this parallel strengthens our case 
for the possibility that the short version of the Isth- 
mian oracle was also inscribed and that it was seen 
by Cyriacus in the ruined walls. But it was not 
composed on the occasion of Constantine’s rebuild- 
ing of the walls in 1443, as Lampros thought, but 
rather underwent literary elaboration, perhaps in 
remote preparation for the project. The inscription 
itself could be seen at the Isthmus as early as 1426, 
and probably before, the expression of a hope which 
had survived the crushing defeat of 1423 and which 
was to be given short-lived realization by the man 
whom destiny had marked as the last emperor of 
the Roman Empire in the East. 


NOVITIATE OF ST. ISAAC JOGUES 


WERNERSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


wapa Svvarod bs dyads évdda 

Bison Sioxwy rpis éwra xixdov 'Arrddov 
cal rd wapdy ‘“Hpaxdelov rodixmor* @ wéders éowéprac 
cal dyépwxor madixds. 

31 Pierre Poussines, in his Observationes Pachymerianae 682- 
683 ed. Bonn., gives the text of the oracle, which he found in 
the margin of the Barberini ms. of Pachymeris with which he 
worked. This ms. may be one of two listed by Seymour de 
Ricci, “Liste sommaire des manuscrits de la Biblioteca Bar- 
berina,” Revue des Bibliothéques 17 (1907) 96, nn. 198 and 
203, both containing Pachymeris’ work on Michael Palacologus. 
See also V. Laurent, “Les manuscrits de l'histoire byzantine de 
Georges Pachymére,” Byzantion 5 (1930) 129-96. 

82 6.20.469 ed. Bonn. 

33 Neos Hellenomnemon 1 (1904) 266ff. 
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Even after the appearance of S. Brunnsaker’s 
admirable study, The Tyrant Slayers of Kritios and 
Nesiotes (Lund 1955), there are a number of points 
in connection with the arrangement of that group 
of statues which are imperfectly understood and 
which will bear looking at again. In particular | 
wish to consider more closely than has hitherto 
been done the action of Harmodios and the iconog- 
raphy of his sword pose.’ 

Ever since Miss Richter published the New York 
head,” the motive of Harmodios’ right arm has been 
put beyond doubt. Indeed Harmodios is the most 
distinguished exponent in art of the sword stroke 
which we might well call after him the “Harmodios 
blow.” Its use can be traced back into the sixth 
century, for we know it from the volute-krater by 
Euphronios in Arezzo (ARV 16 no. 5; Pfuhl, MuZ 
fig. 395), and there are a number of other repre- 
sentations in sculpture and vase painting, also 
within the last quarter of the sixth century.’ 


1 Some of the points argued in this article were made in a 
paper read to the VII International Congress of Classical 
Archaeology in Naples in September 1958, of which an illus 
trated summary will appear in the Proceedings of the Congress. 
Of friends and colleagues with whom I have discussed aspects 
of this paper and whose criticism and help I have enjoyed, | 
must particularly mention Mr. S. H. Bartle, a research student 
of this College, who allowed me to draw freely on his knowl- 
edge of swordsmanship ancient and modern. 

I have also to thank Prof. B. Ashmole, Prof. R. Bianchi 
Bandinelli, Lord Bruce, and the Soprintendenza alle Antichitad 
for permission to study and photograph antiquities and casts 
in their charge or possession at the cast gallery in the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford; the University collection of casts in 
Rome; Broomhall, Fife; and the Archacological Museum in 
Palermo. I was particularly grateful for the permission to move 
the Ashmolean casts about, so that the visual effects of the 
new arrangement could be studied and photographed in the 
round. 

ARV stands for J. D. Beazley, Attic Red-Figure Vase- 
Painters (Oxford 1942); ABV for the same author's Aftic 
Black-Figure Vase-Painters (Oxford 1956); FR for Furtwangler 
and Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei (Munich 1904-1932); 
MuZ for Malerei und Zeichnung referring as the case may be 
to E. Pfuhl’s work of that title (Munich 1921) or to A. Rumpf’s 
book (= Handbuch d. Archdologie IV, 1 [Munich 1953]). 
Bothmer, Amazons is short for D. von Bothmer, Amazons in 
Greek Art (Oxford 1957). 

2 AJA 32 (1928) 1ff. 

3 Delphi, Athenian Treasury, Herakles and Kyknos metope; 


eye-cup, Philadelphia 31.19.1 (ARV 11 middle); eye-cup, 
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The right leg and shoulders were brought for- 
ward, the sword went back over the head®™ and all 
but touched the left shoulder, as it should, if the 
aim was to cut straight ahead with the maximum 
force and from the maximum height, the sword 
traversing the shortest distance to the target. It was 
a dangerous blow, as coming from so great a height 
it was liable to reach the opponent’s head over 
the top of his shield, or at least force him to bring 
the shield very quickly above his eyes and thus 
obscure his vision. In close combat the blow re- 
quired great speed and good timing, as the sword 
could not be used for parrying whilst it was behind 
the head.* Moreover in many representations we 
find that the attacker has moved his shield well 
back, perhaps for better balance, thus exposing 
himself.’ Hence we often find this cut used as a 
butcher’s blow, when the enemy is already down 
and unable to make use of any opening afforded 
(as on the Albani relief in Rome*). 


Cambridge 37.14 (ARV 58 middle); cup, London E17, by 
Oltos (ARV 39 no. 63); cup frr., Reggio, by Epiktetos (ARV 
46 no. 17); cup fr., Rome, Museo del Foro, by Epiktetos (ARV 
46 no. 18; now also I. S. Ryberg, An Archaeological Record 
of Rome [Philadelphia 1940] pl. 15, 80, a); cup frr., Athens, 
Acropolis 211, Langlotz pl. 10, 211, b (ARV 930 no. 38). 

88. On a helmeted head the sword could not, on account of 
the crest, come above the head; the sword arm was therefore 
brought to the left side of the head, and there it is seen on 
most representations. 

*Compare Theseus and Antianeira on the Naples squat- 
lekythos by Aison (ARV 799 no. 11); this group is found 
elsewhere too e.g. as shield-device on the Ferrara volute-krater 
by the painter of Bologna 279 (ARV 428 no. 1; Aurigemma? 
260 pl. 127). Compare also one of the groups on the Bologna 
amazonomachy calyx-krater, FR pls. 75-76; Pfuhl, MuZ fig. 
504 (other references in Bothmer, Amazons 161 no. 1), which 
is all but repeated in reverse on the London neck-amphora by 
Polygnotos (ARV 679 no. 32; Bothmer, Amazons pl. 81, 6); 
compare also the next note. 

5 The risk involved is illustrated by the fate of Xanthippe on 
the Herakles cup by the Kleophrades painter in the Cabinet des 
Médailies (ARV 128 no. 91). 

® Other examples are: Arezzo volute-krater by Euphronios 
(ARV 16 no. 5); cup, Edinburgh, manner of the Triptolemos 
painter (ARV 244 no. 13); cup, Berlin 2288, by Douris (ARV 
287 no. 110); pelike, Berlin inv. 3189 (FR Ill p. 279, fig. 128); 
Tityos cup in Munich by the Penthesilea painter (ARV 583 
no. 2); calyx-krater fr. in New York by the Dinos painter 
(Bothmer, Amazons pl. 81, 7); also Mausoleum, B. M. inv. 
1021 (62) (Jdl 24 [1909] Beil. 2 to p. 171). 
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So much for the attack, but no less important is 
the use of this blow in defense against spear or 
javelin. Here the aim is to cut the shaft or at least 
to deflect it, by handling the sword rather like a 
racquet or bat.” This action is well illustrated on 
one of the Boston oinochoai by the Chicago painter 
(ARV 409 no. 32),° indeed we find it often de- 
picted.® In a particularly common scene we see the 
sword being swung with this same intent and as a 
last line of defense by a defeated combatant who is 
down and is waiting for the victor’s spear or javelin 
to deliver the coup de grace. (The shield on such 
occasions tends not to be much in evidence; in any 
case it might be less effective than the sword as a 


™ From a position above the head the sword can most speedily 
be moved to give protection wherever required. 

8 Picture also in Rumpf, MuZ pl. 31, 4. Compare also the 
scene on our pl. 49, the Palermo volute-krater by the Niobid 
painter (infra n. 10). 

®Compare also Polybius 2.33.5 (a description of Gallic 
swordsmanship and Roman countermeasures); dua 5¢ r@ mpds 
Ta dépara rais mpwras Karagopais xpwudrwy 
dxpewwOjva: Tas waxalpas .... 

10 Figures in the action of the defeated warrior on the 
Dexileos stele or at least very like it can be traced back to the 
early classical period, beyond the middle of the fifth century, 
in the iconography of the amazonomachy and the gigantom- 
achy, where the sword is at times used against the thyrsus! 
(Some of these pictures may however show the diagonal cut 
from the right shoulder, ic. cut 1 of the early roth century 
British cavalry sword manuals, rather than the Harmodios blow. 
Indeed this cut would be quite as effective in intercepting the 
spear.) Here are some examples of various dates, mostly early: 
Amazonomachy: cup, Bryn Mawr, by the Amymone painter 
(ARV 550 no. 4; Bothmer, Amazons pl. 80, 5a); volute-krater, 
Palermo, by the Niobid painter, our pl. 49, 2 and 3 (ARV 418 
no. 2; Buschor, Griech. Vasen 184, fig. 204; Bothmer, Amazons 
pl. 74, 3. The spear has entered the Amazon queen’s shoulder, 
the sword has fallen from her hand, which is now raised 
impotently, imploringly); volute-krater, New York, by the 
painter of the Woolly Satyrs (ARV 427 no. 1; Amazon under 
the handle). Gigantomachy: cup-skyphos, Brussels, Bibliothéque 
Royale, perhaps by painter of Bologna 228 (ARV 337 middle; 
D. Feytmans, Vases grecs de la Bibl. Royale pl. 25); pelike, 
Louvre, by the Ethiop painter (ARV 464 no. 3); volute-krater, 
London, by the Altamura painter (ARV 412 no. 1); stamnos, 
Boston, by the Blenheim painter (ARV 417 no. 4; Caskey- 
Beazley II, pl. 55; Vian, Répertoire des gigantomachies [Paris 
1951] pl. 41, no. 382); calyx-krater, Ferrara, by the Niobid 
painter (ARV 420 no. 22); cup, Berlin, by Aristophanes (ARV 
841 no. 1; giant next to the handle palmette on the outside of 
the cup); see also the Kerch style hydria, London E 235 with 
a combat scene (CV fasc. 6, G.B. pl. 373, 3). For an Etruscan 
example see the sarcophagus in the Villa Giulia, Giglioli, Arte 
Etrusca pl. 353, 4. It is possible that the origin of the motive 
is even earlier than the early-classical period; look at the inside 
of the Douris cup, Berlin 2287 (ARV 284 no. 67). 

Closely related is an important group of representations of 
heroic combats on which Carl Robert wrote many years ago 
(Scenen der Ilias und Aithiopis (Halle 1891] 6-7). “The charac- 
teristic figure, an invention as happy as it was original, of a 
warrior reeling backwards and collapsing, his sword held out 
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defense against a missile aimed at leisure and 
despatched with full force.) Such is the action of 
the fallen warrior on the Dexileos stele. The sword, 
now lost, was held over the head ready to strike at 
the javelin, when it came.*° 

In the case of Harmodios the blow is used for 
the attack, the butcher’s chop against an unarmed 
man perhaps, but there is also another note sug- 
gested by the extreme tension with which the left 
arm, hand and fingers are thrust back**—all out 
attack, no cover sought.” 


A final point. I do not know of any representation 
of the Harmodios blow before the latest sixth 
century.’* It is worth noting that this is only very 


in front at full reach” might also with some plausibility be 
interpreted as a warrior who had swung his sword to strike at 
the spear—and missed. These vases, still late archaic, are: 
Stamnos, Munich, by the Berlin painter (ARV 138 no. 106). 
Calyx-krater, Boston, by the Tyszkiewicz painter (ARV 185 
no. 1), Aeneas (see also the same painter’s London stamnos 
with a gigantomachy, ARV 186 no. 23). Cup, Louvre G11s, 
by Douris (ARV 285 no. 70), Hector. 

Compare also a number of representations of a warrior down 
on one knee, again as on the Dexileos stele, but with his sword 
swinging or held out in front as on the preceding list of vases. 
These representations can be taken as early classical and later 
adaptations of the motive on the late archaic vases just men- 
tioned. Examples are a calyx-krater in Bologna by the Altamura 
painter (ARV 413 no. 9) and a somewhat later calyx-krater, 
Bologna 290 (Zannoni pl. 53, 11), both of them with Memnon 
defeated (cf. Beazley in Caskey and Beazley, Attic Vase Paint- 
ings in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 11 [1954] 18); a 
stemless cup, Naples Stg. 265, in the manner of the Sotades 
painter (ARV 454 no. 27; on both sides a defeated giant?); 
also the new gigantomachy calyx-krater of the group of Poly- 
gnotos, in Ferrara (best picture of the figure in Arte Antica ¢ 
Moderna 1 [1958] pl. 2 b, on right). The Amazon queen on 
the Palermo volute-krater by the Niobid painter, pl. 49 (see 
supra in this note) should strictly speaking also come under 
this list. 

For the motive of the horseman on the Dexileos stele see 
Shefton, BCH 82 (1958) 40ff; also T. Dohrn, Attische Plastik 
(Krefeld 1957) 132ff. 

11 This is best witnessed by the oinochoe in the Villa Giulia 
(WJhA 33 [1941] 27, fig. 13; whence Brunnsiker, op.cit. pl. 24, 
8). Similar tension, most probably inspired by the Harmodios 
statue, is found on the Palermo volute-krater by the Niobid 
painter, our pl. 49, fig. 2 (supra n. 10), the London Theseid 
cup by the Codrus painter (ARV 739 no. 4; cf. Kardara, 
AJA 55 [1951] 293ff and pl. 22b), and in the Calydonian boar 
hunt on the Berlin cup by the same artist (ARV 739 no. 5). 

12 Compare Vegetius, epit. rei milit. 1.12: deinde dum caesa 
infertur, bracchium dextrum Jlatusque nudatur. 

18 See supra n. 3. From approximately this period there also 
comes the earliest instance of the backhand cut which could 
slice off an enemy's head (a diagonal cut delivered from the 
left shoulder, cut 2 of the early 19th century British cavalry 
manuals, or, in some cases perhaps the Aorizontal cut from the 
left shoulder, cut 6). It is from the gigantomachy frieze on 
the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi (north side, slab K; Miré and 
La Coste-Messelitre, Delphes pl. 85). Other examples are on 
the Bologna amazonomachy calyx-krater (the Amazon, second 
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shortly after the time, when, to judge by the monu- 
ments, the spatulate sword was introduced** as a 
weapon more versatile for cut as well as thrust, 
than the earlier straight-sided sword which was 
essentially a stabbing weapon. Likely enough 
therefore the Harmodios blow came in with the 
new sword. 

In art there was an obvious call for the motive 
of the Harmodios blow. It was the figure of a 
fighter who could be shown advancing to the left 
and yet in full chest view (otherwise the natural 
advance with the left foot forward would bring 
about the side or back view). The relevance of all 
this to the representation of a pair fighting back to 
back in an antithetic group needs no stressing, for 
here the motive of the Harmodios blow enabled 
the artist to give a full-chested front view to both 
heroes, the left hand one as well, and this had not 
really been possible before.** By the time the Arezzo 
volute-krater was painted by Euphronios the motive 
had come in and we find the blow being used here 
by Telamon, the left hand partner of just such an 
antithetic group. Looking now at the pair of the 
Tyrannicides one would certainly expect a Har- 
modios who uses this sword motive also to have 
taken up his post as the left hand partner of a 
group, which is after all in essentials none other 
than the outward facing pair of the Arezzo krater 
and the later examples to be cited below, turned 
inwards by ninety degrees to advance towards one 
common enemy shoulder to shoulder. 

It seems thus from the iconographic considera- 


figure from the left in the drawing in FR pls. 75-76; Pfuhl, 
MuZ fig. 504); on the Italiote volute-krater by the painter 
of the Birth of Dionysus in Taranto (Trendall, Frihitaliotische 
Vasen 42 no. 91; CV fasc. 2, Italy pl. 886; 888, 2) and in the 


galatomachies on Etruscan urns (Biefkowski, Darstellungen 
der Gallier [Vienna 1908] 7off, figs. 90ff). Compare also the 
gigantomachy calyx-krater by the Blenheim painter in Bologna 
(ARV 417 no. 3). The giant has collapsed on one knee as on 
the examples in n. 10 supra; the cut seerns defensive against 
Dionysos’ thyrsus, it could however also be an underhand cut 
upwards, cut 4 of the early roth century British cavalry sword 
manuals. 

14See H. Sandars, Archaeologia 64 (1913) 234-36 and 
fig. 17¢; this sword corresponds to types 14-16 of A. E. 
Remouchamps, Griech. Dolch-u. Schwertformen. (Leiden 
1926). 

15 See Lorimer, BSA 42 (1947) 119; Sandars, op.cit. (supra 
Nn. 14) 233-34; also Wrede, AM 41 (1916) 245 n. 2. According 
to Colonel Gordon (Antiquity 27 [1953] 7off) this earlier 
sword ought to be equally well suited for cutting, but I do 
not know of any certain representation of it being used other 
than for thrusting. 

16 Compare the following for earlier practice: cup, New 
York, in the manner of Lydos (ABV 116 no. 9); Caeretan 
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tions outlined so far, that the position of the heroes 
chest to chest, as advocated by Buschor** (and once 
for a short time by Ludwig Schwabe**) which puts 
Harmodios to the left, has an advantage in artistic 
convention over the canonical arrangement back 
to back, which has recently been defended again by 
Brunnsaker. Indeed even the physical remains of 
the group (providing, as is most probable, the 
Agora fragment of the base belongs*®), also seem 
to speak in favour of the position chest to chest. If 
the Agora fragment is assigned with Meritt” to 
the front (and what place is more natural for the 
epigrams?), the width of the base restored to just 
over 1.60m.”* suggests that the statues stood about 
60-80cm. apart from each other (pl. 51, figs. 58 
show the pair 60cm. apart navel to navel). This 
space is desirable for the chest to chest arrangement 
to prevent the action of Aristogeiton’s sword from 
interfering with Harmodios,”* it also allows both 
statues to develop their main aspect;** for a back 
to back grouping however this spacing would be 
pointless, indeed excessive. Some notion of our 
arrangement chest to chest may be obtained by 
looking at the excellent photograph of the New 
York casts in AJA 55 (1951) pl. 23, mentally trans- 
posing the two figures and spacing them much 
further apart from each other. On plate 50, fig. 4, 
I have made up a composite picture of the group 
(from photographs taken in the cast collection of 
Rome University) to show this main view. Though 
the spacing of the statues is correct, Aristogeiton is 
unfortunately not taken from quite the right angle. 


hydria, Louvre E 700 (CV fasc. 9, France pl. 613, 3); also still 
the central groups of warriors on both pediments at Aegina. 

17 Die Tyrannen-Mérder (Munich 1940) 24, fig. b. 

18 Observationum archaeologicarum particula 1 (Dorpat 
1869) off. He withdrew his view a year later (ibid. I [1870] 
1-2). 

19 The fragment is much worn on its upper surface and 
was found not far from what is now believed to have been 
the site of the group in imperial times, see The Athenian 
Agora, a guide to the excavations (Athens 1954) 58; E. Vander- 
pool, Hesperia 18 (1949) 133; H. Thompson, Hesperia 19 
(1950) 94. 

20 Hesperia 5 (1936) 357; 
and 164. 

21 This figure is based on my measurements on the stone, 
assuming a line of 66 letters. It is higher than Meritt’s calcula- 
tion, but agrees closely enough with Raubitschek’s (Dedica- 
tions from the Athenian Akropolis 514) and with Brunns&ker's 
(op.cit. 89-90) estimates. The depth of the base, if the statues 
were abreast, need not have exceeded 1.30m. by much. 

22 The crowding of the two statues in Buschor’s arrangement 
(op.cit. supra n. 17, p. 24, fig. b) is one of its weak points. 

28 For that aspect of Harmodios see the photograph of the 
New York cast in Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors fig. 576. 


see also Brunnsaker, op.cit. 154 
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His left foot should swing a little further round 
towards Harmodios bringing Aristogeiton’s body 
and face further in. The two heroes would then 
advance in common towards the onlooker, their 
eyes strongly converging on a spot immediately in 
front of them, the spot where Hipparchus is meant 
to be.** 

I have assumed that the pair was abreast rather 
than that one hero was in advance of his fellow, 
for I agree with Brunnsaker (op.cit. 158) in infer- 
ring this from the variety in the representations of 
the two statues on vases, coins and elsewhere, 
sometimes one hero forward, sometimes the other. 
It was a mistake, which goes back to Friederichs’ 
seminal article in AZ 17 (1859) col. 68, to put one 
friend behind the other. To justify this by arguing 
that Aristogeiton’s left arm and cloak were meant 
to protect the younger Harmodios is fantasy. If the 
sword is used as it is by Aristogeiton, the left arm 
is naturally put forward as it is by Aristogeiton. 
This is witnessed by scores of vase paintings, it is 
an elementary requirement of balance and caution. 
It is pointless therefore to move Harmodios for- 
ward merely to have his exposed flank covered by 
Aristogeiton’s left arm. The two heroes belong 
side by side;** each attacks in accordance with his 
nature. The younger one uses the slash, and conse- 
quently exposes himself rather more than the older 
Aristogeiton, who uses the more cautious method 
of attack, the thrust. 

Looking forward in time from the Tyrannicides 
we find the Harmodios blow being used at 
Olympia where we would expect it, by Peirithoos 
on the west pediment as the left hand partner of a 
pair fighting back to back. There came to be in 

24 In this respect there were notable parallels in contemporary 
art. Myron’s Athena and Marsyas were similarly linked to each 
other by the direction of their eyes converging on (and of their 
bodies recoiling from) a third element, the flute. Again it is 
likely that the Achaean dedication at Olympia, the group of 
Nestor and the nine Greek heroes by Onatas, relied on similar 
means for its composition (Pausanias 5.25.8; Purgold in Olym- 
pia Il, 146; cf. also B. Sauer, Anfinge d. statuarischen Gruppe 
[Leipsic 1887] 39; Buschor, AM 68 [1953] 55). On a humbler 
plane we may also compare the small bronze group from 
Delphi BCH 70 (1946) pl. 31; Charbonneaux, Bronzes Grecs 
(Paris 1958) pl. 22,2, which again is roughly of this period. 

25 See also the important remarks by Charbonneaux, MonPiot 
45 (1951) 45-46. 

26 Some examples of such pairs: earlier than the Olympia 
pediments are the gigantomachy cup in the Cabinet des Médailles 
by the painter of the Paris Gigantomachy (Apollo-Dionysos) 
(ARV 274 no. 1) and the amazonomachy column-krater in 
Erlangen University near the Gottingen painter (Bothmer, 


Amazons 132 no. 14 and pl. 70, 3). Roughly contemporary 
with Olympia are the Palermo amazonomachy volute-krater by 
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fact a whole series of antithetic groups of warriors 
facing outwards, where the left hand partner uses 
the Harmodios blow.** The motive here was, as we 
saw, the classic solution to an artistic problem. 


The traditional arrangement of the tyrannicides 
back to back on a parallel course is open to grave 
objections, quite apart from the iconographic argu- 
ments used so far. In its front view (best seen in 
AJA 55 [1951] pl. 23) the two heroes face in dif- 
ferent directions, as though they were on the 
defensive. But they are meant to attack and their 
eyes should of course be converging on the object 
of their attack, which they do if we change the 
figures round as proposed. Again, no one would 
dream of making an attack with one’s companion 
on the blind side, yet this is what the traditional 
grouping would have the heroes do! One must be 
able to see what one’s partner is doing, or one will 
impede the other at the crucial moment. Converg- 
ing action, hemming in of the victim—this is how 
the Copenhagen painter saw the group in his 
adaptation on the Wiirzburg stamnos (ARV 193 
no. 5) and this is also the effect of the new arrange- 
ment proposed. 

These considerations, fatal as they are to the back 
to back grouping, do not apply in the same measure 
to the so-called wedge shaped, or trapezoid arrange- 
ment, as Hafner has called it (pl. 52, fig. 1).7" This 
arrangement, which goes back to Overbeck, is the 
one adopted in the Naples Museum, and despite 
recent attacks on it by Buschor (Tyrannen-Morder 
4) it has also been used lately for the new casts in 
the Rome University collection (ArchCl 2 [1950] 
pls. 22-23; also our pl. 52, fig. 1). The case in its 
the Niobid painter, our pl. 49, 2 (see supra n. 10), and the 
Ferrara volute-krater by the painter of Bologna 279, the Seven 
against Thebes (ARV 428 no. 1). Later than Olympia are three 


amazonomachies, one on the New York squat-lekythos by the 
Eretria painter (Phaleros—nameless Greek) (ARV 725 no. 7; 
for the proper division of groups see Bothmer, Amazons pl. 77, 
1), another on the Naples squat-lekythos by Aison (Phylakos— 
Astyochos) (ARV 799 no. 11), another again on a fragmentary 
calyx-krater in New York by the Dinos painter (Bothmer, 
Amazons pl. 81, 7); also the centauromachy on the Italiote 
volute-krater in Munich by the Sisyphos painter (Trendall, 
Friihitaliotische Vasen 39, no. 15). We ought perhaps also to 
include the early classical arnazonomachy calyx-krater in Bo- 
logna (FR pls. 75-76; Pfuhl, MuZ fig. 504, other references in 
Bothmer, Amazons 161 no. 1) and the Kerch style hydria, 
London E 234 with a combat scene (CV fasc. 6, G.B. pl. 373, 
1; Schefold, Untersuchungen zu den Kertcher Vasen pl. 14, 
no. 177), where the Harmodios blow is used by both the left 
and the right hand partners of an antithetic group. 
27 Gnomon 29 (1957) 461. 
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favour has been ably argued by Hafner (Gnomon 
29 [1957] 46off) and it is clear that it meets most 
of the objections brought forward against the back 
to back arrangement, except for the iconographic 
ones. The width of the modern base into which 
the Rome casts are set is 1.45 m.** and this agrees 
nearly enough with the evidence of the Agora frag- 
ments (see supra n. 21). Since both heroes look to 
the front, the strictures just made do not apply, 
though of course the convergence of gaze on the 
victim is not found now.”* 

Granting then the possibility of the wedge shaped 
arrangement, I should like to explore a little fur- 
ther the implications of having the statues chest to 
chest, as suggested by the iconographic background. 
The front and main view of the group has been 
discussed already, in any case it speaks for itself 
(pl. 50).*° As one walks round the group a variety 
of other and legitimate views unfold (pl. 51): 
“Flachigkeit,” “a group constructed in one plane” 
and such judgments are seen to be widely off the 
mark. This is not the place to point out in detail 
the magnificence of Aristogeiton’s back (pl. 51, 


28 Its depth is 1.37m. 

29 Two more and powerful arguments can be used to buttress 
the case for the wedge shaped arrangement, and playing advo- 
catus diaboli, 1 will put them down here: 

a) Miss Konstantinou has shown in her recent study, ‘Pv@uo/ 
kuwhoewr xal otal ordces els rhy dpxaorépay 
mraorixhy (Athens 1957) that striding statues like the Arte- 
misium god should be set obliquely on their base so that on 
extended side view they show an exact profile of their face, 
whilst the body turns off aslant. Viewed from the short side of 
the base the statue would thus look straight ahead, whilst the 
trunk and legs would appear in much the same view as the one 
we claim to be the principal view of Harmodios or Aristogeiton, 
see supra n. 23 (I write “in much the same view,” because the 
tyrannicides have a more pronounced forward torsion of the 
chest and turn of the hip than the Artemisium god, because they, 
unlike him, were meant to be seen primarily from the front. 
Picture-cards on sale in the Ashmolean Museum give the correct 
“short side” view of the Artemisium god, taken from the bronze 
cast in Oxford. Compare also the photographs of the new 
Olympia bronze statuette of Zeus in IV Olympia Bericht [1944] 
pls. 51 b and 52a, contrasting them with pl. 51 a). It is clear 
that the wedge shaped arrangement of the tyrannicides is in 
accordance with the principles Miss Konstantinou establishes. 
On the other hand on two copies of Aristogeiton the ancient 
bases have been preserved (the Naples and the New Conserva 
tori replicas) and on neither is the statue set obliquely as 
demanded by the wedge shaped arrangement. 

b) There is the evidence of the ancient reproductions of the 
group which is held to favour the back to back position. Since 
we have shown the straight back to back position to be im- 
probable, the wedge shaped arrangement remains as the 
alternative. I shall say more on the ancient evidence later. 

Since this note was written a good photograph of the extended 
side view of the Artemisium god, taken in accordance with 
Miss Konstantinou’s findings has appeared in Miss Gisela 
Richter’s Handbook of Greek Art (London 1959) 80, fig. 118. 
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figs. 7-8), the corporeality of Harmodios seen in 
three-quarter view, even as we look from across the 
corner of the modern base at the full front view 
of Aristogeiton’s body (pl. 51, fig. 6), or the bold 
striving for depth revealed when the group is seen 
*---1 behind, across the corner of the modern base 
(pl. 51, figs. 5 and 8).** None of these things have I 
seen or heard pointed out before for the simple 
reason that the traditional arrangement of the 
statues obscured them. 

The backs, it will be objected, are too prominent 
on a straight side view."* Yet this is not without 
reason, for the back of one statue masks the one 
objectionable view of the other, namely the straight 
side view at a right angle to the centre of the 
ancient base of the Naples Aristogeiton (and for 
that matter of Harmodios if we restore his base to 
match). The twist forward of chest and abdomen 
causes an unpleasant displacement of the abdomen 
to be rather noticeable from this angle which, sig- 
nificantly enough, is instinctively avoided by pho- 
tographers of the group.” This inappropriate side 
view, it will be seen at once, is the one aspect never 


Less satisfactory pictures, taken from a similar point of view, 
are now available also in other recently published books such 
as J. Charbonneaux, L’art grec (Paris 1959) pl. 20B, and 
N. G. L. Hammond, History of Greece (Oxford 1959) pl. 6. 

80 Aristogeiton’s forward leg should come round a little 
more towards Harmodios, taking the body with it. His eyes 
and those of Harmodios would then converge on the spot where 
the victim is thought to be. 

81 A similar boldness is seen on the somewhat later ama- 
zonomachy calyx-krater in Bologna (FR pls. 75-76; Pfuhl, MuZ 
fig. 504; for other illustrations see Bothmer, Amazons 161 
no. 1). 

$18 Yet notice that as experienced and sensitive a connoisseur 
of Greek sculpture as Miss Richter thinks it fitting to use the 
back of Aristogeiton for the only illustration of the statue in her 
new Handbook of Greek Art (London 1959) 88, fig. 117. 

82 For this straight view of the individual statues 
showing the distortions see Bulle, Der Schéne Mensch? pls. 84- 
85 (note that when he gives detailed photographs of the trunk 
on pl. 104 he has tacitly changed the angle of view to give a 
harmonious picture); also ArchCl 1 (1949) pls. 17, 19; Buschor, 
Tyrannen-Mérder 8, fig. 2; Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors 
figs. 573 and 575 (see how much finer her fig. 576 is, which 
is in fact the main aspect of Harmodios). 

Photographs of the group arranged back to back are hardly 
ever taken in strict side view, but almost always from across 
the corner of a common base (restored or imagined), a practice 
castigated by Buschor (Tyrannen-Mérder 7) but, as we have 
seen, based on sound instinct. Such photographs taken across 
the corner of the modern base can be found in Springer-Wolters, 
Kunst des Altertums'? 238, fig. 455 b; Charbonneaux, Sculpture 
grecque archaique pl. 86; ArchCl 1 (1949) pl. 20. The only 
photographs taken as a straight side view of the back to back 
arrangement, known to me, are the minute pictures of Buschor, 
Tyrannen-Morder 14, fig. 5, and the much better ones of the 
Katalog der Gibsabgtisse (Bildwerke des Altertums) Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen, Albertinum (Dresden 1953) pls. 58, 59. 
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visible in the new chest to chest arrangement, be- 
cause it is masked by the body of the partner.** 

One more comment on the series of views 
published on plate 51. The full back view of 
Aristogeiton makes us see at the same time Harmo- 
dios’ body in three-quarter view, whereas his head 
is in perfect profile (pl. 51, fig. 8). Might this 
explain the shallower modeling of the left half 
of Harmodios’ face** noted by Brunnsaker (op.cit. 
152 and 162 with further references there to the 
detailed description of the asymmetries on the faces 
of both Harmodios and Aristogeiton) and others? 
Shallower modeling and the greater length of the 
mouth on that side increase the range within which 
the head is still seen in profile, even when viewed 
from the rear, as in pl. 52, fig. 9.*° 

A word on the ancient representations of the 
group.** Here the evidence tends to favour the 
wedge shaped arrangement (it would equally favour 
the back to back grouping, had we not eliminated 
it for other reasons). Yet the case is not as one- 
sided as is usually assumed. The coins, the New 
York guttus and the Broomhall throne (pl. 52, 


83 In fairness to the wedge shaped grouping it must be pointed 
out that here too the inappropriate side view is avoided, not by 
masking it, but by guiding the spectator away from it through 
the shape of the base, see e.g. ArchCl 2 (1950) pls. 22 and 23 
(imagining the plinths set in a rectangular base, as on our 
pl. 52, fig. 1); Brunnsaker op.cit. pls. 2 and 13. 

One of the objections to Buschor’s extended grouping, even 
though it is chest to chest (Tyrannen-Mérder 28, fig. 16), is 
that the inappropriate side view is claimed as the principal aspect 
of the two statues. 

34 “Left” and “right” as felt by the statue. 

85 There is a growing literature on facial asymmetry in 
sculpture, much of it being quoted in Stucchi’s paper in the 
Annuario 30-32 (1952-54) 23ff esp. 64ff. We may add T. Dohrn 
in Festschrift A. Rumpf (Krefeld 1952) 61ff and above all the 
wise remarks by Kunze in IV Olympia Bericht (1940-41) 
151-52. Boehringer’s article in RM 59 (1944) 7ff is more con- 
cerned with physiognomy. 

For the Tyrannicides both Dohrn, DLZ 63 (1942) 984, and 
Brunnsaiker have drawn far reaching conclusions from these 
asymmetries, claiming that they establish the back to back 
arrangement. In fact even on their own premises these asym- 
metries prove nothing of the sort. Look at the front view of 
the back to back arrangement (AJA 55 [1951] pl. 23), and 
it is clear that the asymmetries argue, if anything, against it, 
for now Harmodios’ left cheek should be fuller, not shallower 
than his right. Now to the wedge shaped group; again looking 
at it from the front (pl. 52, fig. 1) we see that the asymmetries 
are here rather pointless as both heroes face straight ahead. 
Only on our proposed arrangement chest to chest might there 
be a point in the asymmetries, especially when the spectator 
approaches the group and looks up to the heads from a position 
close to them. Much the same applies if we consider the effect 
of the asymmetries from other points of view. We have already 
eliminated the side view of the back to back grouping—asym- 
metries on the head will not save it even if they had a point 
there. In fact they have none as a glance at photographs of 
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fig. 10)** indeed show the wedge shaped group as 
seen from the side; on the other hand the only 
red-figured representations of the group, on the 
two late fifth or early fourth century oinochoai in 
Boston and in the Villa Giulia®* respectively, show, 
by such overlapping as there is, the grouping chest 
to chest.*® Not that one would want to press these 
very summary representations, though it is worth 
pointing out that the carefully painted Florence 
fragment by the Euaion painter (ARV 531 no. 1; 
AJA 55 [1951] pl. 21 B, also ibid. 299 n. 35), with 
a pair of fighters held to be directly inspired by 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton, again shows the pair 
chest to chest. One could, if one felt so inclined, 
attempt to discount the contrary evidence of coins, 
the New York guttus and the Broomhall throne by 
arguing that it is due to a desire for the sake of 
clearness to avoid having the nearer figure in back 
view. 

What is the upshot of all this? The back to back 
grouping on a parallel course still favoured by 
Brunnsaker can, I think, be definitely ruled out; 
it is more difficult, perhaps impossible on present 


the group taken from the relevant point of view (such as are 
found in the Dresden cast catalogue, mentioned in n. 32 supra) 
will show. Turning to the wedge shaped group, it is true that 
asymmetry helps when the group is seen from across the corner 
of the modern base, but not of course when it is seen from the 
side of the base, as then only the profile would show. On our 
chest to chest arrangement asymmetry would have its points 
from almost every point of view, especially when the group is 
seen from across the corner of the modern base, as on pl. 51, 
fig. 6. 

36 The material is conveniently assembled in the plates of 
Brunnsiker’s study, and some of it also in Richter, Sculpture 
and Sculptors figs. 567-70. 

871 publish a new picture of the relief on the throne, which 
I was able to study and photograph through the courteous 
hospitality of Lord Bruce. The picture shows that there is no 
reason for thinking that the earlier pair of statues by Antenor 
is represented, rather than that made by Kritios and Nesiotes. 
This view (held by B. Sauer, Die Anfange der statuarischen 
Gruppe (Leipsic 1887] 45 n.[a]; K. D. Schunck, Wissenschaft- 
liche Zeitschrift der Ernst Moritz Arndt—Universitat Greifswald 
7 [1957-58] Gesellschafts-sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe 31; and 
Schuchhardt, Gnomon 30 [1958] 486) is based on inadequate 
earlier publications, especially the squeeze figured in JHS 5 
(1884) pl. 48. The “long hair coming down Aristogeiton’s neck” 
is in fact the line of his neck and shoulder, and no one will 
want to argue from the shape of the beard. 

88 Apart from Brunnsiker pl. 24, 7 and 8, the Boston vase is 
conveniently figured in W. Hahland, Vasen um Meidias (Berlin 
1930) pl. 6a, and the Villa Giulia vase in WJA 33 (1941) 27, 
fig. 13. 

89] cannot speak about the shield device on the Hildesheim 
Panathenaic amphorae (ABV 412 nos. 1 and 2) which I have 
not seen, but Mr. Peter Corbett of the British Museum agrees 
with me that on the London Panathenaic B6o05 (ABV 411 
no. 4) it is quite impossible to say which of the two heroes is 
the hither figure. 
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evidence, to decide between the wedge shaped 
group and the arrangement chest to chest proposed 
in this paper. Iconography, sense and some of the 
ancient evidence can be cited in its support; parts 
again of the ancient evidence as well as other con- 
siderations (see supra n. 29) speak in favour of the 


49 Could the evidence of the ancient marble supports, espe- 
cially those surviving on the Naples and New Conservatori 
replicas of Aristogeiton, contribute to the solution? Since the 
Naples Aristogeiton did not stand on a common base with the 
Naples Harmodios, the position of its support can give no 
evidence for the pair as a group, as these copies may have 
stood in correspondence with each other, but not in their 
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wedge shaped grouping. This is perhaps as far as 
we can go at present.*° 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM, KING'S COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


original relationship. The Conservatori replica is more difficult 
to evaluate, especially as it has not yet been fully published. 
The back of the long side of the base is rough, in contrast to 
the short side and the “chest side.” One could argue therefore 
that the Conservatori Aristogeiton was to be seen from the 
chest side; but here again what conclusion can be drawn from 
this for the original group? 
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SIXTY-FIRST GENERAL MEETING OF THE 


Archaeological Institute of America 
(1959) 


The sixty-first general meeting of the Institute was held in conjunction with the 
American Philological Association in New York on 28-30 December 1959. Summaries 
of the papers presented are given in alphabetical order of the authors’ names. 


CrvinizaTion AND Denrat Disease: Lawrence 
Angel, University of Pennsylvania Museum. 


Primitive peoples had generally healthier teeth than 
we have. Why? Does civilization per se promote dis- 
ease of teeth? One thousand mouths from Greece dated 
from Neolithic to modern times suggest answers. 

Breakage in the ground destroys 2-4 of the 32 
alveolae, 6-12 teeth fall out after death, and up to 
1 wisdom tooth per mouth fails to erupt. Dental 
lesions (teeth lost in life, abscessed or carious) average 
5-7 per mouth (20%) from Neolithic to Early Iron 
Age, except for “Kings” at Mycenae with only 1.3. 
This rate drops to 4 (15%) in classical times (though 
female dentition improved in Early Iron Age), and 
rises to its former level in Hellenistic to Turkish times, 
with sudden roth century a.v. doubling (40%). 
Improving diet up to classical times produced in- 
creased longevity, body size, deeper pelvis, better health 
and plausibly better teeth too (with excessive wear in 
males delaying Early Iron Age improvement). In 
Hellenistic and later times a shift toward our modern 
inefficient “overbite,” changes in facial architecture 
(shallower chin, retracted mouth, longer nose with 
higher root), and less worn teeth reflect microevolu- 
tionary developments in skull and body structure and 
softer diet. The final sharp deterioration of teeth links 
with late Turkish increase in sugar plus modern milled 
flour, since poor and isolated areas (e.g. Mani) still 
have excellent teeth in the population. It is hard to 
check the role of genetic factors and not yet possible 
to estimate change in mouth bacteria. 


Tue Exprorations of Mr. Kronion Caves AND THE 
Finpinc oF Pre-HistoricaL Vases: Andreina 
Leanza Becker-Colonna, San Francisco State 
College. 


On the southwest coast of Sicily, between Selinunte 
and Agrigente, lies the city of Sciacca known since 
Roman times as “Thermae Selinuntinae” because of 
its thermal springs. Mt. Kronion, the peak which 
dominates the city, is perforated with natural caves 
some of which are still not fully explored. The caves 
are very interesting from speleological, anthropological 


and archaeological viewpoints, especially those of 
Tachachamo, Gallo and Kokalos. 

On the summit of the mountain there is a group of 
caves which have been used since ancient times for 
medical treatments as they are fed by a continuous 
current of hot vapors issuing from a low and narrow 
natural opening in the wall of one of them. This cave, 
today incorporated into the Sciacca Thermae establish- 
ment, was known since prehistoric times as the 
Daedalos cave since tradition attributes its therapeutic 
planning to that mythical architect. Its fourteen seats 
hewn in the rocky walls are said to have been built 
by Daedalos. 

The Alpine Society of Italy, Trieste Section, made 
a first successful speleological exploration in 1942, fol- 
lowed by two more in 1957 and 1958. In the last two 
descents into the cave about twenty large vases were 
discovered which have been tentatively dated back 
to 2500 B.c. The finding of these vases is even more 
interesting because near them there are a heap of 
human bones which apparently are skeletons of chil- 
dren. These remains make the experts think that the 
caves of Mt. Kronion were used as sanctuaries for 
rites which implied human sacrifice. 

Another exploration is being organized to attempt 
a deeper and more extensive study of the caves and of 
the nearby area of Mt. Kronion. 


PALAEOGRAPHICAL EvipENCE AND MyceNaEAN CuHro- 
noLocy: Emmett L. Bennett, Jr., Institute for 
Research in Humanities, University of Wisconsin. 


An examination of the distinguishing characteristics 
of the Linear B script at Knossos, Mycenae, and Pylos, 
particularly in the shapes of signs, is undertaken to 
discover whether any estimate of their relative ages is 
possible. Within each group of tablets individual 
hands can be distinguished, with a considerable variety 
in the shapes of signs. Nevertheless some common 
traits among the hands of each locality permit some 
description of a local style or group of styles. For the 
origin of the Linear B script, and for its history, a 
similar chronological distinction would be valuable. 
No estimate of absolute chronology can be expected, 
but if any palaeographical evidence can be found to 
support the priority of the Knossos tablets, or to show 
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that the observed differences are not simply the reflec- 
tion of their geographic distance, the attempt may 
be counted successful. 


“ALEXANDRIAN” PorTRAITS OF THE First CENTURY 
B.c.: Bernard V. Bothmer, The Brooklyn 
Museum. 


The recent publication (MonPiot 50, pp. 1ff) of a 
head in the Cairo Museum, which belongs to a torso 
dated to the time of Ptolemy XII now in the Louvre, 
once again draws attention to the series of magnificent 
portrait heads in the Alexandria Museum and a few 
other collections which, since they are mostly unpub- 
lished, are largely unknown. In their highly indi- 
vidualized features these heads represent a distinct 
departure from the idealizing style of the Hellenistic 
age in Egypt. This leads to a re-examination of what 
little is known of well dated portraits of the last three 
centuries B.c. and to a new grouping of the outstanding 
portrait heads with realistic features which are known 
to have been created in Egypt during that period. 


Excavations aT TarrHa (Crete): Thomas S. 
Buechner, The Corning Museum of Glass. 


In the spring of 1959 a trial excavation at Agia 
Roumeli (ancient Tarrha), in Crete, was carried out 
under the direction of Gladys D. Weinberg. Sponsored 
by The Corning Museum of Glass, it was conducted 
under the auspices of the American School of Classical 
Studies. The aim was to locate an ancient glass factory 
whose presence on the south coast of western Crete 
seemed not unlikely in view of previous research. This 
particular site was chosen because numerous fragments 
of ancient glass had been noted on the surface. 

The site proved to have been unoccupied since 
Roman times. Remains of the Roman period included 
numerous stone buildings, some standing above 
ground, and extensive remains of substantial fortifica- 
tions, as well as burials. Unusually large quantities of 
glass fragments were found, mostly of the Roman 
period. There were almost no complete vessels, but 
many pieces of recognizable shapes. A large propor- 
tion of them consisted of burned and deformed vessel 
fragments, representing an unusual variety of types of 
decomposition. Whether these could have been factory 
waste is not clear, but another explanation is difficult 
to supply. 

ow the Roman walls were foundation walls of 
Greek buildings, which could not be investigated 
owing to lack of time. Two trenches were dug in the 
Greek cemetery and, although much disturbed by 
Roman grave-digging, they yielded some excellent 
silver jewelry of the fifth and fourth centuries s.c., as 
well as quantities of local and Attic pottery. 

Judging from the evidence assembled during this 
brief campaign, it seems that the city was founded not 
earlier than the fifth century s.c. and that it was 
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completely abandoned not later than the fourth cen- 
tury a.p., or possibly the fifth. The probability is that 
the city was abandoned because of the decline of 
communication routes and increasing piracy rather 
than through a single conquest. 


Lerna, THe Cyciapes, AND Crete: John L. Caskey, 
University of Cincinnati. 


Objects imported from the Cyclades and from Crete, 
or clearly revealing influences of Cycladic and Minoan 
origin, have been found in appreciable numbers at 
Lerna. 

In early strata of the third settlement there were 
fragments of incised wares of Early Cycladic type. 
This period also saw the construction of fortification 
walls with projecting towers, similar to those found 
at Chalandriani in Syros. In the fourth period there 
may have been an interruption in trade but in the 
fifth and sixth settlements there is plentiful evidence 
of Cycladic connections in the form of pottery, a 
bird-pin comparable to the one from Syros and a long 
series of pottery marks like those of Phylakopi. 

The relationship of the clay sealings at Lerna (period 
three) to their Minoan counterparts is still difficult to 
define; in any case a connection, direct or indirect, 
almost certainly exists. Minoan influence, like Cycladic, 
seems to wane or cease for a time in the fourth period 
but in the fifth it becomes very evident. Among the 
pieces of pottery showing Minoan origin are several 
of East Cretan and Knossian styles; alongside devel- 
oped wares of local fabric are pieces of Kamares and 
barbotine wares. Cretan influence accounts also for 
much use of glossy paint and polychrome decoration 
on pots of local manufacture at this period. 


HeELLeNistic Porrery FROM THE ANTIKYTHERA 
Wreck: G. Roger Edwards, University Museum, 
Philadelphia. 


Restudy of several categories of minor objects from 
the Antikythera wreck (J. N. Svoronos, ArchEph 
[1902] col. 145ff, and Das Athener Nationalmuseum 
[Athens 1908] Textband I, 1ff) has been undertaken 
recently. In the Scientific American for June, 1959, 
Mr. Derek Price (“An Ancient Greek Computer”) 
has reported his conclusions as to the nature of the 
mechanical device found on the vessel and its date. 
Other studies, under the general editorship of Mrs. 
Gladys D. Weinberg, who will report on the glass, 
are being prepared by Virginia Grace (wine am- 
phorae), Henry S. Robinson (red glazed pottery) and 
G. R. Edwards (Hellenistic black glazed and other 
pottery ). 

For the date of the shipwreck the studies of the 
amphorae and Hellenistic pottery now in progress 
indicate a date in the second quarter of the rst century 
B.c. with a preference indicated by the pottery for the 
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early part of the second quarter. This dating is in 
accord with Mr. Price’s findings (op.cit. 65). 

The main purpose of the voyage would seem to have 
been a commercial shipment of bronze and marble 
sculpture, which was presumably a single loading at 
one port. The marbles included (O. Rubensohn, 
“Parische Kiinstler,” JdI 50 [1935] 60) a large number 
of copies and contemporary originals produced in the 
same workshops. 

For the port of origin of the ship and possible 
source of the sculptures the evidence at present limits 
the general area to the Aegean and suggests as more 
particular possibilities the island of Paros (Rubensohn, 
on the basis of the marble sculpture) or, more tenta- 
tively, at the moment, East Greece (amphorae, lamp, 
pottery) with a preference for the central part indi- 
cated by the pottery. None of the Hellenistic pottery 
was produced in Athens. 

The final study of the amphorae, the identification 
of the place of origin of a lead seal (Svoronos, Das 
Athener Nationalmuseum 78, fig. 69); of a stamped 
rooftile, one of many which the vessel carried (ibid. 79, 
fig. 70 and ArchEph [1902] 170); and of four pottery 
shapes found in multiple examples in the wreck 
(Svoronos, ArchEph [1902] pl. H, 5-7 coarse lagynoi; 
pl. @, 14, loop-handled jugs; pl. @, 15, small cooking 
pots; and a jug shape not illustrated) should be decisive 
in pinning down the port of origin of the ship and the 
place of manufacture of the marble sculpture. The 
latter is of interest for the history of exact copying 
in antiquity. Conceivably the much earlier bronzes 
from the wreck, including the Antikythera youth (the 
“Ball Player”) and the bearded philosopher in the 
National Museum in Athens were set up in the same 
locality. 


THe New York Banp-Cup Painter: DeCoursey 
Fales, Jr, Harvard University. 


In a recent sales catalogue, Beazley is quoted as 
attributing to the New York Band-Cup Painter, a 
band-cup now in private possession in Europe. The 
present paper adds to these two a merrythought cup 
in the Villa Giulia (614), the fragment of a band-cup 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (10.213), the 
amphora in the Louvre Fo9 and the fragmentary 
kantharos from the Acropolis collection (2134)—the 
last the painter’s masterpiece which the potter, not 
improbably the painter himself, dedicated to Athens. 

The New York Band-Cup Painter was part of a 
grouping which included Lydos, the BMN Painter, 
and the potter Nikosthenes. As an artist, he ranks 
along with Lydos and the Amasis Painter amongst the 
masters of the second and third quarters of the sixth 
century B.c. 


ALEXANDER Mipas, AND THE Oracte at GorbIuM: 
Ernest A. Fredericksmeyer, Dartmouth College. 


In the spring of 333 B.c., at Gordium, Alexander 
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was identified by an oracle as the destined ruler over 
Asia. Phrygian tradition had it that he who could 
undo the knot in the yoke of an ancient wagon 
dedicated to Zeus Basileus would become lord over 
Asia. Alexander undid (he did not cut) the knot, thus 
fulfilling the condition, and a thunderstorm that night 
was regarded as divine confirmation. 

A Macedonian tradition, with which Alexander was 
surely familiar, believed that Midas, son of Gordius, 
had once lived in Macedonia and from there had led 
his people into Phrygia. From the Greek homeland 
he had brought the cult of Zeus Basileus and to that 
god had dedicated the wagon associated with his 
assumption of sovereignty over Phrygia. 

The fact that the promise of lordship over Asia was 
made not by some Phrygian deity identified with 
Zeus but by the very Zeus Basileus of Alexander’s 
homeland must have been decisive for the faith which 
Alexander put in the promise of the oracle. We may 
be certain that his recognition of his heroic destiny 
would immediately effect his personal resolution to 
meet and realize this destiny. It is to be concluded, 
therefore, that Alexander’s decision to conquer the 
whole of the Persian empire should be dated not later 
than the spring of 333, “Asia” in his time being 
synonymous with “the Persian empire.” 

Finally it is possible that there is a connection 
between the oracle at Gordium and Alexander’s 
journey to Ammon at Siwa. He may well have gone 
to the oasis to ask for reassurance of the promise made 
to him by Zeus Basileus at Gordium. Since we know 
that he performed a great sacrifice to Zeus Basileus 
at that time, it may be that the reassurance he received 
provided the reason and the occasion for the sacrifice 
to the god who had at Gordium first promised him 
the rule over Asia. 


Tue Assyrian Lion-GriFFIN AND MEDITERRANEAN 
GrirFin Cautprons: Bernard Goldman, Wayne 
State University. 


The bellicose Mitannian-Assyrian lion-griffin is the 
basis for the eagle-headed griffin on Etruscan and 
Greek cauldrons. The beaked griffins of Minoan-Myce- 
naean and of Egyptian art belong to a different family 
and have no connection with the later Mediterranean 
development that continues into Corinthian art. The 
transformation of the lion head into the open-mouthed 
eagle head occurs on Asiatic soil, and particularly finds 
expression in Northern Syrian art where the griffin 
has a distinct solar significance. However, the cauldron 
griffins show a non-Asiatic trait, the serpent form, that 
indicates Egyptian influence. The developed form of 
the old lion-griffin as an eagle-griffin, with its Asiatic 
solar and Egyptian uraeus connections, suggests that 
the cauldron protomes are the product of Asiatic 
craftsmen working in Western surroundings. These 
migrant smiths may represent part of the advance 
guard of the Orientalizing Period in Greek Art. 
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Tue Excavation oF Petra, 1959: Philip C. Ham- 
mond, Lycoming College. 


The 1959 excavation of the Edomite-Nabataean- 
Roman site of Petra was a joint project of the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem and an American 
Expedition to Petra. In order to achieve the purposes of 
the expedition, excavation was carried out in five 
areas. Of these two were specifically related to estab- 
lishing the stratigraphic relationships of occupation 
levels in the area of the Roman Street and Triumphal 
Arch, in the center of the ancient city site. A third 
trench was excavated in the Katute Dump area, south 
of the main city. This trench was against what was 
previously thought to be part of the southern girdle 
wall of the city. Two other trenches were opened 
along the banks of the Wadi Abou Ollegha, to the 
north of the city proper. Of the latter two, one was 
against the city wall, the other dealt with a burial 
group. 

Finds, pottery, and stratigraphic indications from 
all trenches will, when study is completed, furnish new 
information and insight into the stratigraphy and 
culture of the Nabataean occupation at Petra. 


Excavations at Sarpis—1959: George M. A. Hanf- 
mann, Harvard University. 


The Harvard-Cornell excavations at Sardis, spon- 
sored by the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
had their second season in 1959, under the direction 
of G. M. A. Hanfmann and A. H. Detweiler. 

In the western part of the city, work continued in 
Building “B” (Roman Gymnasium), the adjacent 
Byzantine shopping center, and the Early Christian 
“House of Bronzes.” The latter is developing into a 
residential area involving several structures. Rich finds 
were made, especially in a marble-paved courtyard, a 
central feature of the “House of Bronzes.” Two 
Roman statues, husband and wife, were found in 
another room. Among the Byzantine shops south of 
“B” is a unit which appears to have been transformed 
into a baptistery. 

Several soundings were made on terraces between 
the “House of Bronzes” and the city wall. The latter 
was evidently built in ome great effort, probably in 
the fifth century a.v. The terraces consist of debris of 
Roman and Hellenistic houses replete with pottery, 
terracottas, and fragments of wall paintings. 

Work has begun on two ional om complexes west 
and east of “B.” The external boundary of the west 
complex consisted of piers, perhaps Hellenistic; a 
carefully constructed public latrine was built against 
it in Late Roman times. The large structure east of 
“B” features a colonnade, following probably by a 
court, and an imposing gate leading into the central 
part of “B.” Fragments of the dedicatory inscription 
of the gate point to the Severan period. Roman brick 
built graves and Hellenistic chamber tombs were found 
west of the “House of Bronzes.” Lydian strata were 
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traced here. A Bronze Age level may have been 
reached in test pits. 

A new sector was opened in the Pactolus valley. 
A Roman mausoleum with interesting sculptures, a 
nearly intact Hellenistic chamber tomb with a large 
and elaborate amphora of Hellenistic relief ware, and 
three levels of Lydian houses appeared in a stratified 
sequence. A conflagration layer may be attributed to 
the destruction of Sardis by the Ionians in 499 B.c. 


A LasyrintH FRoM Pytos? John L. Heller, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


One of the Linear B tablets recently reported from 
Pylos (AJA 62 [1958] 175-91: Cn1287) contains on 
the reverse a familiar maze-like figure (ibid. pl. 46) 
which has often been discussed; see my article “Laby- 
rinth or Troy Town?” (CJ 42 [1946] 123-39). The 
figure almost exactly duplicates the rectangular form 
of a maze-like graffito found at Pompeii and labelled 
“Labyrinthus; hic habitat Minotaurus” (CIL 4.2331: 
pl. 38.1); it also recurs on some Hellenistic coins from 
Knossos. It is also true that a rounded form of the 
figure appears on other coins from Knossos and that 
this form is found in many other contexts, from 
antiquity to the present, where it is not always associ- 
ated with Crete; indeed it is labelled “Truia,” i.e. 
Troy, on an Etruscan vase of the late seventh century, 
hitherto its earliest known occurrence. Nevertheless, 
given the legend of the Minotaur and the Labyrinth, 
given also the new evidence of a Knossian tablet 
(KN205 = Gg7o2) attesting the phrase da-pu-ri-to-jo 
po-ti-ni-ja, i.e. Mistress of the Labyrinth, it is certainly 
tempting to speculate on the possible meaning of the 
figure in this new context. 

Knowledge, however, of the simple pattern on 
which this and the related forms are constructed sug- 
gests that on this occasion too the figure represents 
only a geometrical puzzle, a secular pastime without 
religious meaning and without direct bearing on the 
existence either of an actual maze-like labyrinth or 
of a legend about it. 


Trusses 1n Sictry? A. Trevor Hodge, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Two early buildings by Sicilian architects look as if 
they must have been roofed by the tie-beam truss, 
namely, the Megaron of Demeter at Gaggera and the 
Treasury of Gela at Olympia. The existing cuttings 
for the roofing of the Megaron show that its cella was 
covered by a large number (10) of small purlins; 
these must have been supported at one or more points 
by some sort of cross-structure, and because there are 
so many of them the only structure feasible is some 
form of wooden triangle. Moreover, the cuttings in 
the side cornice show that the crossbeams were too 
small to bridge such a span unless they were part of 
a truss. Similarly in the Treasury in spite of the 
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enormous clear span (9.68 m.) to be covered the 
cuttings show that the beams were all so small that 
trusses must have been employed. 

The remaining buildings of Sicily seem to reinforce 
these conclusions, Although they have very wide cellas 
they nevertheless always dispense with an interior 
colonnade, while the mainland Greeks always use one 
for any span exceeding 6.5 m.: this suggests that the 
Sicilians knew of some easy way of bridging a large 
span that was unknown to the Greeks. 

It may seem surprising that the Greeks did not 
borrow the invention but such a situation is not 
unparalleled. In particular they may have been influ- 
enced by the Treasury of Gela, which shows signs 
of having had its roof rebuilt several times, presumably 
after collapse: this would scarcely encourage general 
confidence in the truss. As for its original source, 
assuming that the Sicilians did not invent it for 
themselves, I would suggest Carthage as a tentative 
possibility, but not one that I would urge with the 
enthusiasm of determined conviction. 


RHYTA FROM THE Sports oF Herbert 
Hoffmann, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Rhyta, or drinking vessels, in the shape of animal 
heads, have a long history in the Near East. In the 
beginning ritual vessels, by Achaemenian times they 
had become standard drinking equipment of the 
Persian aristocracy. 

In Greece, such vases remained virtually unknown 
until after the Persian wars when rhyta in various 
forms suddenly appeared on the Athenian market. 
This connection with the East, while obvious, has not 
yet been sufficiently explored. 

Two ram-headed rhyta on a coin of Delphi struck 
in 479 B.c. represent captured Persian treasure from 
the spoils of Plataea. Similar Athenian luxury vases of 
gold and silver were also to be seen at the Acropolis 
in the days after the final rout of the Persians and 
must have excited the interest of Athenian metalsmiths 
and potters. 

The evidence of preserved rhyta, both Greek and 
Persian, and of representations of rhyta in Attic red- 
figured vase painting, bears out this interpretation 
of the circumstances surrounding the adoption of a 
foreign drinking custom at a time when the desire 
to do as the Persians did was widespread. 


Tue Crown or Naxos aNp THE CoMING OF THE 
Persians: R. Ross Holloway, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


Before its capture by the Persians in 490 B.c., the 
island of Naxos issued its kantharos staters with two 
variations of type, a) in which the bowl of the vase 
is undecorated, b) in which it is adorned with an 
ivy garland. The paper examines the date of the 
introduction of type b) and its significance. Compari- 
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son of the number of dies of the two types and hoard 
evidence shows that type a) was the earlier design and 
that it was issued twice as long as type b). The shallow 
quadripartite incuse reverse of both series suggests 
that the coinage began in the second half of the sixth 
century. The two possible events calling for such an 
alteration in obverse type are: 1) the expulsion of the 
tyrant Lygdamis shortly after 520; 2) the repulse of 
the Persian expedition of 499. Since acceptance of the 
earlier date for the introduction of type b) would 
require placing the beginning of the mint in the first 
quarter of the sixth century, it is rejected in favor of 
the later alternative. The garlanded kantharos thus 
emerges as the first known commemorative coinage 
and as the prototype for the olive-crowned deca- 
drachms of Athens which celebrated the victory of 
Salamis. 


Tue OriciIn or THE ErruscaN-SAMIAN GRIFFON 
Cautprons: Clark Hopkins, University of Michi- 
gan. 


The early protome heads from Samos resemble the 
snake rather than the eagle since they have long 
narrow necks, scales rather than feathers, and they 
lack the curved beak. This is strange because the 
cauldron in Asia symbolizes the body of the protome 
bulls or lions which adorn it and the great round 
vessel is singularly inappropriate for a serpent. The 
problem is resolved if the cauldron is regarded as 
symbolizing the sun and the serpents as circling the 
vessel in the manner of the Egyptian uraeus, the sun 
disk and double cobra. The sun-chariots of Syria deco- 
rated sometimes with sun disk and snakes, sometimes 
with sun disk and crescent, form the connecting link. 
A bronze cauldron cart from Cyprus is adorned with 
the winged sphinxes of the sun and the birds of the 
moon goddess. The serpent became a griffon under 
Asiatic influence. The sun chariot with its cauldron 
and the birds of Astarte went up into Central Europe 
by the amber route. In Samos, Greece, and Etruria, 
on the other hand, the popular form was the cauldron 
with snakes or griffons protome. All represented the 
sun cult derived ultimately from Egypt. 


ExprESsIONIST FRAGMENTS OF Pre-RoMaN GauUL: 


Thalia Phillies Howe, Brandeis University. 


In the 2nd and rst centuries B.c., pre-Roman Gallic 
die-makers adapted the Apollo head and the biga 
design on the 4th century stater of Philip II into 
powerful semi-abstractions of high aesthetic merit. By 
the particular way in which they ruthlessly reshaped 
and reorganized the original Hellenistic motifs into 
images of their own world, the various Gallic artists 
indicate the violent emotionalism and aggression 
toward their subject which places their works in that 
special category of art known as Expressionism. Like 
all Expressionist works through the ages, these coin 
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images subject familiar shapes to distortions which 
project their symbolic and emotive character and 
thereby reveal the inner truth of the external image. 
Generally, the Expressionist artist is reacting pro- 
foundly against the complacent values of a society he 
finds unstable anc valueless. 

Specifically, the Gallic artist is submitting the tradi- 
tional Hellenistic images to symbolic attack, as he 
opposes a culture which threatens to engulf his own. 
This is accounted for at some length, historically, in 
terms of the kind of civilization the Gauls had arrived 
at, poised as they were on the brink of a full urban 
development. 

Furthermore, upon closer scrutiny the coin images 
reveal indigenous aesthetic characteristics of abstrac- 
tion, rationalization, poetic refinemet.t, spirituality and 
fierce spirit which can be shown to remain basic to 
Gallic-French creations and which emerge again after 
the break from Roman imperial tradition. 


Tue ParTHIAN ON THE AucusTus STATUE OF PRIMA 


Porta: Harald Ingholt, Yale University. 


The standard held by the Parthian on the Prima 
Porta statue of Augustus is essentially different from 
the Roman aquilae and signa known from sculptures 
and coins. It cannot, therefore, be meant to represent 
one of the standards returned from the Parthians. 
However, it does seem to correspond to the royal 
Persian standard as described by Xenophon and the 
Elder Philostratos. Consequently we suggest that the 
ensign portrays the royal Parthian standard, and that 
the Parthian himself—since the decoration on other 
Roman cuirasses consistently belongs in the super- 
human sphere—be identified with the daimon or 
genius of King Phraates IV. The Parthian standard 
is lifted in salute to the Roman apposite, no doubt 
Mars Ultor, who acknowledges the salute by the 
gesture of his outstretched right hand. 


A Bronze Prague Revier DecoraTION FROM 
Text Tatnat: Helene ]. Kantor, Oriental Insti- 
tute, University of Chicago. 


A style of decorative art typical for northern Syria 
during the early part of the first millennium .s.c. is 
best known on ivory carvings and, at a monumental 
scale, on orthostats from Tell Halaf. However, this 
style was used not only by ivory and stone carvers, 
but also by craftsmen who worked with other ma- 
terials such as clay and metal. A bronze plaque, 
probably a forehead ornament for a horse, found at 
Tell Tainat in the Plain of Antioch is a characteristic 
example. In particular, the Tainat plaque when taken 
together with closely related objects illustrates one of 
the most significant aspects of this north Syrian style, 
its role as a transmitter of oriental elements to Greek 
art. 
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BRONZE VESSELS FROM GORDION, AND EvIDENCE FOR 
PuryciaN TECHNIQUES: Ann 
Konrad Knudsen, University of Pennsylvania. 


The numerous bronze vessels from the late eighth 
century s.c. Gordion tombs are in surprisingly fine 
condition. Many preserve shiny patches of original 
surface; most, slightly corroded, can be cleaned with- 
out destroying surface detail. Rivets and dowels, pricks 
made by compass-points, compass-drawn guide-lines, 
hammer-and-file marks, seams, cores, patches and re- 
pairs amply testify to the methods and skill of 
Phrygian craftsmen. 

As many of the same vessel-shapes have been found 
far from Gordion, this technical evidence may well 
apply to non-Phrygian sites where bronze is less well 
preserved. Mesomphalic phialai, ladles, and trefoil 
oinochoai are found in Greece at the same period. 
Animal-headed situlae are known from stone reliefs 
to have existed in Assyria. Other shapes, as cauldrons 
with siren or bull’s. head handle-attachments, and 
lotus-bowls, belong to the common repertory of the 
Orientalizing Period in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Few types, notably the reel-handled bowls and some 
unusual pitchers are purely Phrygian. 

In short, the bronze vessels from the Gordion 
tumuli, by their fine preservation and extensive reper- 
tory of shapes, afford us valuable evidence for early 
metal-working techniques which may be applied not 
only to late eighth century Phrygia, but to the whole 
northeastern Mediterranean area. 


Purycian Minitature Carvinc: Ellen L. 
Kohler, University of Pennsylvania. 


The Phrygians at Gordion were experts in the 
carving and inlaying of wood, and fortunately many 
examples of wood-<arving, and ivory-carving as well, 
have been preserved, due to their having been sealed 
under thick layers of clay both in the tumuli and on 
the city mound. Examples of these, illustrating animal 
style, when grouped chronologically and stylistically, 
appear to have parallels with oriental, “nomadic” and 
East Phrygian art. But the groups are interrelated and 
parallels are strong with other media at Gordion, such 
as pottery and bronzes. By illustrating the welding 
together of eastern and local traditions, the collection 
becomes a unit forming a truly Phrygian school of 
miniaturistic animal style, dating from both before 
and after the Kimmerian invasion. 


Some Historica, Hints FROM THE EXxcAVATIONS AT 
Pytos: Spyridon Marinatos, University of Athens. 


No abstract submitted. 
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EXPLoRATION AND ExcavaTION IN MEssENIA: 1958- 


59: William A. McDonald, University of 
Minnesota. 


The report will stress the results of topographical 
exploration carried on during the fall of 1958 and 
spring of 1959 in southwest Greece roughly bounded 
by the Alpheios river to the north and northeast and 
Mt. Taygetus to the east and southeast. In collabora- 
tion with several colleagues, notably Mr. Richard Hope 
Simpson of the School of Archaeology and Dr. Nicho- 
las Yalouris of the Greek Archaeological Service, I 
surveyed most of this area, some of it superficially 
and some thoroughly. 

Our primary concern was with the matter of habita- 
tion in the Late Bronze Age, i.e. contemporary with 
the Pylos tablets, and the ultimate purpose is to link 
up evidence in the tablets with surviving surface 
indications. But we recorded all evidence for habitation 
in antiquity from the Late Stone Age to medieval 
times. Much of our work consisted in checking and 
mapping sites previously discovered but we have new 
evidence also for at least fifty sites. 

Much additional field work is still needed, but for 
the first time we have sufficient evidence to form 
reasonable hypotheses about the probable boundaries 
of Nestor’s kingdom and about population distribu- 
tion, key defensive points, etc. 

In early July 1959 Mr. Yalouris and I carried out 
test excavations at two of the most promising new 
sites. One of these proved to have been an important 
center inhabited almost continuously from Middle 
Bronze until Roman Imperial times. Its long history 
is probably attributable to a strategic location con- 
trolling traffic through the main pass from western 
to eastern Messenia. 

Illustrations for the report will consist mainly of 
new maps drawn by Hope Simpson and photographs 
of our new sites. I have a few pictures of the test 
excavations but none of the finds have been cleaned, 
mended or photographed as yet. In this situation only 
a very tentative report can be given on the results of 
the trial digs. 


Earty Cutt-Imaces oF CyBELE Asia MINor: 
Machteld ]. Mellink, Bryn Mawr College. 


The Phrygian cult of Cybele is an adaptation of 
the old Anatolian cult of Kubaba. The iconography 
of the Phrygian Kubile can now tentatively be traced 
back to the eighth century s.c. Some of the rock- 
facades in the vicinity of Afyon Karahissar belong 
to this early phase, as suggested on the basis of new 
comparative material from Gordion. 

The Phrygians created the image of Cybele in her 
naiskos with musical attributes and/or lions as com- 
panions. The cult-statue with polos, veil and draped 
“chiton” is at home in Anatolia. Phrygian prototypes 
lead to Aeolic and Idnic imitations. The relationship 
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of such statues as the “Hera of Samos” to this Ana 
tolian type has to be reconsidered. 


Tue Tecunigue of Arric Vase Paintine: Joseph 
V. Noble, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


A full report will appear in a later issue. 


Xerxes’ Route over Mr. Orympos: W. Kendrick 
Pritchett, University of California. 


No abstract submitted. 


HisroricAL METROLOGY AND THE RIppLE oF Propor- 
TIONS IN THE TEMPLE OF OLYMPIAN ZEUS AT 
Aruens. A Simprte Soiution: Erwin Riefler, 
University of Washington. 


Professor A. W. Lawrence, discussing in his book 
Greek Architecture (Penguin Books, Baltimore 1957) 
the measurements of the platform of the temple of 
Olympian Zeus at Athens (135 by 353% feet), refers 
to “the extraordinary discrepancy in the proportions” 
(p. 213). 

The present paper will demonstrate clear historico- 
metrological evidence that: 1. The proportions of the 
original plan must have been the same as those estab- 
lished for the Parthenon (4:9; id., p. 158); 2. The 
discrepancy is due to a later change made in order to 
conform to the royal Seleucid measuring standard. 


MorcanTINa-SERRA Or anvo: Erik Sjéquist, Prince- 
ton University. 


A full report appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Tue Purycian Goppess or Bocazkoy: Elmer G. 
Suhr, Rochester University. 


During the excavations conducted by the German 
Archaeological Institute on the site of Bogazkoy in 
the season of 1957 a remarkable group of statues was 
found at the ruined gateway of the Phrygian city. 
Half nude and in high relief the central female god- 
dess faces the observer with an unusually high and 
elaborate polos on her head. On each side of her 
stands a musician, one playing lustily on the double 
flutes, the other plucking the strings of his kithara. 
The sculptor of the gateway goddess was open to 
Greek influence for his technique, but the symbolism 
of the figure harks back to Mesopotamian prototypes; 
this applies especially to the pattern of the garment 
and the details of the polos. The presence of the 
musicians, like those on the Ludovisi throne, has no 
meaning for us in the present state of our knowledge. 
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In contrast to the goddess, they are presented in the 
round. 

The whirling suggested in the polos serves as a guide 
to related figures in Mesopotamia and Egypt. On the 
Euphrates her nearest relative is the whirling founda- 
tion figurine found in watertight boxes beneath the 
towers of Nippur and other cities; formerly called 
basket-carriers, they must now be regarded as whirling 
figures holding both hands to a whorl held above the 
head. In Egypt’s Luxor we find the goddess of birth 
presented with a spindle on her head. Turning toward 
Greece the Phrygian goddess finds her closest affinity 
in the ivory statuette found by Hogarth at Ephesos, 
now in Istanbul, and in the spinning Aphrodite of the 
Berlin Museum, who holds, not a pomegranate, but 
a whorl in one hand. The identity of our goddess is 
uncertain. We can only state that, as a transitional 
figure between the east and Greece, she is probably 
a goddess of birth and creation, an antecedent of the 
Greek spinning Aphrodite. 


Bopy ScaRIFICATION AND Factat INcIsION as PRAc- 
TICED BY MEMBERS OF THE Nayarit TRIBES OF 
Western Mexico: Abner I. Weisman, New York. 


Unearthed clay figures, caricaturing human beings, 
from the Nayarit area of occidental Mexico are not 
uncommon. The Indian tribes inhabiting the Nayarit 
area, prior to Cortez, had been prolific in their ceramic 
sculpture. These people were able to relate to future 
generations of civilization much of their daily customs 
and ceremonial functions by means of the figures en- 
tombed with the deceased members of the tribe. 

Rare indeed, are examples of Nayarit clay figures 
(of both sexes) exhibiting the process of self-mutila- 
tion and scarification, This practice, as evidenced by 
the rarity of its finding, was evidently not widespread 
among the Nayarit tribes. And while bodily scarifica 
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tion, of itself, was not uncommon among primitive 
peoples, the types of facial and maxillary incisions as 
practiced by the Nayarits are interesting and unusual. 
Specimens of both sexes demonstrated (lantern slides 
and original figures). 


THe Roman Watts oF BarceLona: 
Weiss, University of Kansas. 


Arnold H. 


Since 1957, the city of Barcelona has been engaged 
in a major archaeological project—uncovering the 
circuit of its late third<entury Roman wall. This 
year’s campaign has been devoted to clearing the 
sector just east of the Cathedral. 

The wall was built in a hurry: the barbarian raids 
of a.v. 260-270 had leveled the city, and so the sur- 
vivors worked frantically to protect it and themselves 
from a second disaster; the reduced circumference 
and the physical makeup of the wall accurately reflect 
this atmosphere of crisis. Thus, although most of the 
building material came from nearby quarries, any- 
thing at hand went into the construction of the wall 
and into the rubble that formed its fill. Private homes 
and public buildings, or what was left of them, were 
sacrificed; so were temples, cemeteries, monuments 
and marble statues. 

All this material is now coming to light as excava- 
tion continues. Some striking pieces of Imperial 
statuary have appeared, and an impressive body of 
inscriptions has already been built up and is growing 
almost daily. When ordered and published, these finds 
will go a long way toward filling the gaps in our 
present knowledge of Roman Spain. 


Gorpion Excavation Report 1959: Rodney S. 
Young, University of Pennsylvania Museum. 


A full report will appear in a later issue. 
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Kuami Ruins. Report on excavations undertaken 
for the commission for the preservation of natural 
and historical monuments and relics, Southern 
Rhodesia, 1947-1955, by K. R. Robinson (with 
reports by G. Bond and E. Voce). Pp. xvi + 192, 
figs. 50, pls. 28. Cambridge University Press, 
New York, 1959. $7.50. 


The Khami Ruins are situated among thickly bushed 
granite kopjes (hills) along the western bank of the 
Khami river, a tributary of the Gwaai, about thirteen 
miles west of Bulawayo. Prehistoric occupation of this 
region is attested back to the hunters and gatherers 
of the later Middle Stone Age (Stillbay) from nu- 
merous, often large, open-air sites. During the Later 
Stone Age (Wilton) human occupation appears to 
have been considerably reduced and only sporadic. A 
subsequent, relatively brief occupation by stock-keep- 
ing, pottery-making, iron-smelting, agriculturalists, 
termed the Leonard’s Kopje culture, is attested from 
a site just east of the main ruins. Pole and daga (earth) 
huts were situated among the hills, gaps between 
which were closed by rough stone barricades. Evidence 
from pottery and glass beads suggests some relation- 
ships with early or pre-Bantu sites (Mapungubwe, 
Bambandyanalo) just south of the Limpopo. 

The main body of ruins, with indications of periodic 
leveling and rebuilding, date within the past 200-300 
year period—hence broadly contemporaneous with 
those to the east at Dhlo Dhlo. These were also iron- 
working agriculturalists and cattle-keepers, but they 
also hunted considerably. Fourteen main ruins, includ- 
ing the Hill Ruin and adjacent sites, are present in 
the ruin field, with a few others up to several miles 
distant. Terraced hillsides are not uncommon. Raised 
earth platforms, bounded by coursed-stone retaining 
walls of dressed stone blocks, were employed to pro- 
vide level areas upon which circular, daga-walled huts, 
grain storage bins, and various free-standing walled 
enclosures, often with decorative course work and/or 
engraving, were built. These latter, generally provided 
with a system of drains, undoubtedly served as cattle 
kraals. Covered entrance passages were in some cases 
roofed with daga supported on wooden posts and 
cross-beams. The Hill Ruin represents three such 
platforms, each successively higher, on a terraced hill, 
and is particularly impressive. The walled summit, 
with two entrance passages, supported several hut 


groups and clearly represented the residence of an 
important personage, very likely a chief and his fol- 
lowers, One hut there provided an interesting series 
of items which can only be interpreted as having a 
ritual function. The other huts were essentially bare. 
These constructions were eventually destroyed by fire, 
probably after being abandoned by the original inhab- 
itants. The latter were apparently the Rozwi people, 
powerful folk in this area prior to the expansion of 
the Nguni in the roth century. Attempts are made to 
link the archaeological history of the ruins with native 
accounts and records. 

The author has presented another useful contribu- 
tion to the protohistory of central Africa. This, and the 
detailed publication on Inyanga, fill a great gap in 
the recent archaeology of this area. The book is very 
adequately illustrated and indexed. 


F. Crark Hower 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Nouvettes TasLetres SUMERIENNES DE SURUPPAK 
au Musée p'Istansut, by Raymond R. Jestin. 
(Bibliothéque Archéologique et Historique de 
l'Institut Francais d’Archéologie d’Istanbul II). 
Pp. 19, pls. xxxiv. Librairie Adrien Maisonneuve, 
Paris, 1957. 


The texts published in the present volume belong 
to a larger corpus, the greater part of which M. Jestin 
published in 1937 under the title Tablettes Sumériennes 
de Suruppak Conservées au Musée de Stamboul. As 
in the earlier volume, the texts are given only in auto- 
graph copies. The editor limits himself in the intro- 
ductory pages only to a list of the proper names and 
the names of professions which occur in these tablets. 
One page is reserved for miscellaneous remarks about 
some of the contents of the texts. It is clear that the 
editor intends this volume to be used side by side 
with the earlier one, where there is a more detailed 
analysis of the contents of the texts, to which those 
included in the new volume are similar in every re- 
spect. Indeed, without reference to the earlier volume 
one would not know that the fragments published on 
pls. 1, mu, and xxxim of the present volume, under 
different Roman numerals, are to be joined to tablets 
published in the earlier volume on the plates corre- 
sponding to these other numerals. 
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As is well-known, Suruppak is the ancient Sumerian 
city celebrated in Mesopotamian literature as the home 
of the hero of the great Deluge. About a thousand 
tablets of the archaic period (ca. 2800-2600 B.c.) were 
found during its excavation (the modern name of the 
site is Fara) at the turn of the century. These tablets, 
including those in the present volume, are of two 
general categories: economic texts, usually of the in- 
ventory type, and “school-texts,” which consist of lists 
of words beginning with the same or similar sounding 
elements, or of objects and words grouped generically. 
The latter group constitute the earliest extant lexical 
lists of any extended length, which form a learned 
tradition of the cuneiform scribal schools that was 
maintained without interruption down to the Hellen- 
istic Age. The present volume includes important new 
material for the earliest stages of this tradition, and 
one of the newly published tablets is the largest of 
the type known from Fara which is at all well pre- 
served, containing about 250 entries in ten columns, 
most of which are still clearly legible. 


J. J. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


LacuisH IV: Tue Bronze Acz, by Olga Tufnell 
and others. 2 parts: Text and Plates. Pp. 351, 
pls. 89, figs. 19, plans 9. Oxford University Press, 
London, 1958. $26.90. 


Lachish IV brings to an end the definitive reports 
on the excavations of Tell ed-Duweir, the site of 
biblical Lachish, which is located approximately 25 
miles southwest of Jerusalem. It is a significant volume 
not only because it completes the documentation on 
one of the most important sites in Palestine, but also 
because it is the soundest, most useful, and best- 
arranged volume in this distinguished series, which 
includes: Lachish I: The Lachish Letters by Harry 
Torezyner, Lankester Harding, Alkin Lewis and J. L. 
Starkey (1938); Lachish II: The Fosse Temple by 
Olga Tufnell, Charles Inge and L. Harding (1940); 
and Lachish Ill: The Iron Age by Olga Tufnell (1953). 

The excavations at Tell ed-Duweir were directed 
by J. L. Starkey for the Wellcome-Marston Archaeo- 
logical Research Expedition to the Near East from 1932 
until his untimely death in 1938. Starkey originally 
planned to carry out extensive excavations on the 
mound. To provide the necessary dumping places, he 
cleared a number of areas around the base of the 
mound to bedrock; it was in these preliminary excava- 
tions that he discovered the well-known Fosse Temple 
and several cemeteries with scores of tombs. The 
Bronze Age remains from these areas, together with 
those from an exploratory trench on the northeast 
corner of the mound and from another area to the 
northwest of the mound, are dealt with in this volume. 

Occupation in the immediate vicinity of Tell 
ed-Duweir began in Upper Paleolithic and continued 
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through Mesolithic and Neolithic times, as shown by 
the discovery of flints belonging to various industries 
from Middle Aurignacian through Natufian and on- 
wards, and of one painted Neolithic sherd. During 
the transition from Chalcolithic to Early Bronze I, 
a number of hewn caves in the area northwest of the 
mound served as dwellings. The site of Tell ed-Duweir 
itself seems to have been first settled about the begin- 
ning of Early Bronze II, on the basis of sherds from 
the lowest levels in the trench at the northeast corner 
of the mound. This evidence, of course, is not con- 
clusive, since it is quite possible that there are earlier 
remains—possibly Neolithic or even Mesolithic—near 
the unexcavated center of the base of the ¢ell, on the 
analogy of other Palestinian sites, such as Jericho. The 
contents of the tombs and the material from the 
northeast trench indicate that the site was more or less 
continuously occupied through the remainder of the 
Early, Middle, and Late Bronze Ages. The last Bronze 
Age town was destroyed by fire late in the thirteenth 
century B.c. It is quite probable that this destruction 
resulted from the Israelite invasion, in the course of 
which a number of contemporary towns in the hill 
country of Palestine were destroyed, rather than from 
a raid by Merneptah of- Egypt or from the coming 
of an early wave of Sea Peoples, as Miss Tufnell 
suggests. 

Stratigraphy plays a subordinate role to typology in 
this volume. Unlike the Iron Age strata which were 
cleared in several areas, none of the stratified Bronze 
Age levels on the mound has been excavated, with the 
exception of the trench at the northeast corner of the 
mound; these levels had just been reached when the 
excavations were brought to a close in 1938. Thus 
most of the Bronze Age material comes from tombs 
in the vicinity of the mound and from a few burials 
on the mound itself. In this volume, these tombs are 
arranged serially by cemeteries, and each is fully 
described, including type, contents, and date. Happily, 
Miss Tufnell has chronologically correlated the tomb 
material with that of the northeast trench and of the 
Fosse Temple. In the case of the latter, this is a distinct 
gain, since important corrections in the dates of the 
three successive Fosse Temples have been made on 
the basis of the tomb material. 

More than two hundred tombs were cleared in these 
cemeteries, ranging in date from Early Bronze through 
Late Bronze. Of this number, well over one hundred 
tombs belong to Middle Bronze I, the period referred 
to in this volume as “Caliciform Culture,” and by 
Kathleen Kenyon as “Intermediate Early Bronze— 
Middle Bronze Age,” one of the more obscure periods 
in Palestinian archaeology. This group of tombs, to- 
gether with the contemporary tombs and mound layers 
from Jericho recently excavated by Miss Kenyon, adds 
greatly to our knowledge of this little-known period. 

The tombs of the Late Bronze Age, totalling nearly 
sixty, form the next largest group excavated at Tell 
ed-Duweir, and surpass in number the tombs of this 
period cleared at Megiddo. This group contains a great 
variety of pottery forms, including several that appear 
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here for the first time and a number that are rare in 
Palestine, ¢.g., potter's jars (types 807-11), one-handle 
cups or mugs (types 859-69), and painted, sharply 
carinated jars or craters (types 986-88, 991). These 
tombs also yielded the largest collection of Cypriote 
pottery, especially Base-Ring ware, that has been found 
in any Late Bronze Age site in Palestine. Mycenaean 
ware is also represented, though in lesser quantities 
than the specifically Cypriote fabrics. As a group, the 
Late Bronze tombs contribute many forms to our 
repertory of Late Bronze pottery, and supply much 
needed comparative material for this period. 

Fewer tombs of the Early Bronze and Middle 
Bronze II periods were cleared, and while some yielded 
important homogeneous collections of objects—notably 
tombs 1519 (EB II-III), 1535 (EB I-III), 6013 (EB 
I-III), and 6027 (MB IIb)—they do not add much to 
our knowledge as do the MB I and LB tombs, owing 
to the fact that the Early Bronze and Middle Bronze I! 
periods are represented in more sites and are better 
differentiated chronologically. 

Miss Tufnell’s study of the pottery is generally 
excellent. The collection is well classified, ably de 
scribed, and amply illustrated by drawings and photo 
graphs of selected pieces and groups. There are also 
a number of extremely valuable drawings of groups 
of objects, which enable the reader to study the ma- 
terial from important loci and to trace the development 
of several specific types, e.g., figs. 2-5, the pottery 
from the northeast trench; fig. 6, some important 
Middle and Late Bronze tomb groups; and fig. 7, a 
collection of ledge handles. She begins the pottery 
section with a brief discussion of methods of manu 
facture, in which she follows the leading authorities 
and adds important observations of her own. This 
section is marred, however, by the following statement, 
which contains two false generalizations (p. 140): 
“When the wheel came into full use, and men largely 
replaced women in the making of pottery, hand-fin- 
ished details, like ledge handles, disappeared, and 
plastic bands were only retained on the flat-based cook- 
ing pots which were presumably still made by women.” 
The first assumption, apparently based on Childe’s 
unhappy generalization in “Rotary Motion” (A His- 
tory of Technology I [1954] 203f), that men replaced 
women in the manufacture of pottery with the intro- 
duction of the true or fast wheel, lacks basis in fact 
in the ancient Near East. It is generally recognized 
that the potter’s wheel came into use in the Near East 
about the roth century B.c. Now according to Miss 
Tufnell’s suggestion, all earlier pottery made on the 
turntable or simple wheel was made by women. How 
does this agree with the facts? The only clear repre- 
sentations of potters at work in earlier times are an 
Egyptian servant statue and an Egyptian relief from 
the family mastaba of Ti, both of the Fifth Dynasty. 
In both instances, the potters are men and both are 
using the turntable or simple wheel. This is exactly 
what we would expect if we assume that the role of 
men in the making of pottery is governed by the degree 
of craft specialization rather than by technological 
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advance, i.e., the development of the true wheel. Just 
when craft specialization began, we do not know, but 
it could hardly have been later than the fourth mil- 
lennium s.c. when the social and economic organiza- 
tion of the ancient Near East was already quite 
complex and when some industries, such as pottery 
making, were already so highly developed that prod- 
ucts were manufactured in great quantities to meet 
local and export demand. In any case, as far as this 
reviewer knows there is absolutely no basis for the 
suggestion that women were the sole or even the 
principal potters in any period in the ancient Near 
East. 

Now the suggestion that hand-finished details dis- 
appeared with the introduction of the true wheel is 
also false. Such details as the application of handles, 
spouts, ring bases, and the joining of sections of both 
large and complex forms continued through the history 
of wheel-made Palestinian pottery, and are all produced 
by hand-finishing. The point is that the disappearance 
of the ledge handle should probably be attributed, 
not to the introduction of the wheel, but to the decline 
of its popularity or some other factor or factors. 

Miss Tufnell has carefully dated the pottery by 
means of comparative material drawn from many sites, 
but principally from Megiddo, Tell Beit Mirsim, and 
Jericho. There are a few errors in the dating of strata 
and loci in other sites, but, in general, they do not 
seriously affect the date of the Tell ed-Duweir ma- 
terial. We will cite two examples. It is argued (p. 66) 
that Tell Abu Huwam was founded in the first half 
of the fourteenth century, in view of the fact that 

. there is no clear evidence that . . . (it) was 
inhabited by a large urban community in the fifteenth 
century.” Without going into great detail, it can be 
said that this view is altogether wrong. Tell Abu 
Huwam was occupied in the fifteenth century, and 
probably no later than about 1450 B.c., although the 
evidence of this early occupation has been overlooked 
by many scholars. What is this evidence? A study of 
the plan of stratum V shows a considerable amount 
of rebuilding in this period; there are a number of 
early structures, which in some instances were super- 
seded by later V buildings, and in other cases were 
incorporated in them, including especially loci 56, 61, 
63, 65, 67, 68, and perhaps 50. In these loci were found 
a number of closely datable forms which belong 
primarily to the fifteenth century e.g., bichrome jar 
273, red burnished spindle-shaped jugs 274-75, and 
examples of Cypriote imports, Base-Ring I (262, 268, 
286, 302-04), and White-Slip I (310 a, b). From the 
material in these loci and from other material found 
in the lowest level of the site, it is clear that Tell Abu 
Huwam was occupied in the fifteenth century, and 
that it was a sufficiently important port to attract 
cargoes from other places in the Mediterranean area. 
It would, of course, be a mistake to describe Tell Abu 
Huwam as a “large urban community” in any period, 
since the area of the entire mound is somewhat less 
than two acres! 

The second example is the proposed assignment of 
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Silo 6 at Tell Beit Mirsim to the first phase of Stratum 
B, ic. B,, before the Philistine domination (p. 49), 
rather than to the transition between phases B, and B,, 
after the chief Philistine period, as Albright originally 
suggested. After restudying the material from Silo 6 
in the light of Miss Tufnell’s suggestion, the reviewer 
is more convinced than ever that Albright’s dating is 
correct. Bowl forms, painted motifs on bowls, jugs, 
and flasks, and the high incidence of burnished bowls 
all reflect the late eleventh century, and are paralleled 
by the pottery of Megiddo VI (ending ca. 1050 B.c.), 
not Megiddo VII, Even the palm-tree motif (TBM I, 
pl. 29:13), while common in the Late Bronze Age, 
occurs on a jar from Megiddo VI (M II, jar 160). 
In view of this evidence, the dates of several loci should 
be revised, e.g., the upper limit of TED tomb 548 
must be raised to ca. 1425 B.c. or slightly earlier, and 
the lower limit of TED tomb 527 need not be as high 
as 1300 B.c., but may be brought down to ca. 1200 B.c. 

Other classes of objects, such as mortars and pestles, 
beads, tools, weapons and personal ornaments, which 
often receive cursory treatment in archaeological re- 
ports, are carefully described and dated. In the well- 
organized publication of scarabs, Miss Tufnell was 
assisted by Margaret A. Murray and Alan Rowe. Other 
finds are competently discussed by a number of dis- 
tinguished specialists: cylinder seals by Barbara Parker 
and Edith Porada; inscriptions by David Diringer 
and Jaroslav Cerny; plant remains by Hans Helbaek; 
crania by Madeleine Giles; animal remains by Doro- 
thea M. A. Bate; shells by D. F. W. Baden-Powell; 
flints by John Waechter; and metallurgy by F. C. 
Thompson. A few comments on several of these studies 
will emphasize their significance. 

The small corpus of eight Canaanite inscriptions 
found during the excavations is of the greatest im- 
portance for the study of Palestinian palaeography. 
These include: A dagger with four signs—still not 
satisfactorily read—from a seventeenth century tomb; 
a small oblong seal of the third quarter of the fifteenth 
century, the reading of which will be discussed by 
W. F. Albright in a forthcoming paper; and inscrip- 
tions on a bow! of the fourteenth century, and on a 
ewer of the thirteenth century. Also of interest are 
three hieratic inscriptions and one pseudo-Egyptian 
hieroglyphic inscription. 

The study of the remains of carbonized plants 
throws considerable light on the ecology and plant 
economy of ancient Palestine. A large variety of crops 
were cultivated, which, with the exception of wheat, 
remains generally unchanged through more than 2500 
years. With regard to wheat, Helbaek has shown that 
Emmer, the species common in the third millennium 
B.c., was gradually replaced during the second millen- 
nium by a new species, Club or Bread Wheat, which 
became the chief species grown in the first millennium 
s.c. In view of the fact that this development is also 
attested at Hama in Syria, it seems probable that it pre- 
vailed throughout the Levant and possibly elsewhere. 

Of great interest also is the discussion of flint imple- 
ments—chiefly blades and scrapers—of the Early 
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Bronze through the Late Bronze periods. While flints 
of these periods are published in most archaeological 
reports, they are seldom studied typologically as 
Waechter has done in this volume. Unhappily, the 
earlier flints, including the Natufian scraper, which 
are mentioned in the text, are neither described nor 
illustrated. 

Finally, the analyses of bronze weapons and orna- 
ments—including reproductions of spectrograms and 
microstructures—are also a welcome addition to the 
volume. 

These technical reports are of the greatest impor- 
tance for our knowledge of ancient Near Eastern 
culture, since they enable us to describe objects pre- 
cisely and to open new areas of research in comparative 
archaeology. In the past, too few archaeological publi- 
cations have included specialized studies of this kind, 
and it is to be hoped that other excavators will follow 
the worthwhile example set by Miss Tufnell and her 
colleagues. 

A final word must be said about the apparatus of 
this volume. Seldom does one find a book of this size 
and scope as easy to use as‘this one. The index is 
comprehensive, and cross-references from one part of 
the text to another, from text to plates, and from 
plates to text are profuse. The apparatus was also care- 
fully prepared and proofread; the reviewer did not 
find a single error in the index or in the many cross- 
references which he used. 

This volume is a basic contribution to Palestinian 
archaeology, and will be indispensable for all future 
work in the Bronze Age of the ancient Near East. It 
is indeed a fitting monument to Miss Tufnell, whose 
vast knowledge and indefatigable labor are reflected 
by every page; to J. L. Starkey, who initiated and 
directed the excavations at Tell ed-Duweir; to the late 
Sir Henry Wellcome and Sir Charles Marston, who 
actively supported the excavations; and to the trustees 
of the estate of Sir Henry Wellcome, who continued 
to finance both the excavations and the publication of 
the results. To them we owe a great debt of gratitude. 


Gus W. Van Beex 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Tue GzocraPHy oF THE Hittite Empire, by John 
Garstang and O. R. Gurney. (The British Insti- 
tute of Archaeology in Ankara, Occasional Publi- 


cations No. 5.) Pp. x +133, maps 2. London, 
1959. 30 Shillings. 


Probably the history of no area in the world has 
been more conditioned by its geography than that of 
Asia Minor. Its coastal plains and central plateau are 
separated and subdivided by enormous mountain 
ranges which both direct and limit the play of histori- 
cal forces. War, trade, social organization, cultural 
influences and ethnic movements, all have been to 
varying degrees affected by this factor. 
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The time of the Hittite Empire is certainly no ex- 
ception in this respect. Unfortunately our data about 
this period are largely derived from reports of the 
campaigns to the South-East, in which the Hittite 
rulers took such pride, and from statements about 
religious exercises and administrative arrangements at 
places which cannot be readily located on a modern 
map. Yet geographical knowledge is a requisite for 
our full understanding not only of the time of the 
Hittite Empire but also of the very important and 
little documented periods before and after it. 

Not the least of John Garstang’s achievements was 
that he understood the importance of this, and in a 
long series of publications, culminating in the present 
work, tried to present what geographical data we have 
in a coherent pattern. It is sad that failing health 
before his death in 1957 did not permit him to finish 
the book himself. However his sister, Mrs. Robert 
Gurney, his nephew, the distinguished Hittitologist, 
Oliver R. Gurney, and his nephew's wife between 
them have nobly completed the task. 

The book presents a complex picture, based on 
geographical information, supplemented by records of 
classical and modern routes, interwoven with state- 
ments—and in fact whole documents—drawn from 
the Hittite archives, the latter the invaluable contribu- 
tion of Oliver Gurney. The authors do not pretend 
that their results are in any sense final. They rightly 
believe, however, that the kind of data they have used 
and the intricate process of fitting it all together fur- 
nish the only possible basis for the eventual solution 
of the problems involved. 

The limitations imposed by our present knowledge 
are well illustrated by comparing their results with 
those of Albrecht Goetze in regard to the localities 
mentioned in a single document, that dealing with 
the “Festival of the road (Gurney) or voyage (Goetze) 
to Nerik” (see sections I, II, VI of the present book 
and for Goetze: Revue Hittite et Asianique 15 | 1957 | 
git). The two schemes are not too dissimilar for places 
probably close to Hattusas, the Hittite capital, but 
differ drastically in their location of those presumably 
further away. They also differ drastically in the dis- 
tances involved. One of many reasons by which Goetze 
justifies his considerably greater distances is the name, 
Festival of Speed, given for the fifth day. However 
a ceremony is implied for almost every day preserved 
in the tablet. It would seem that the time left for 
traveling on such days must have been quite short. 
In both schemes it is assumed that the whole festival 
lasted merely the 16 days listed. However it is barely 
possible that only those days are given on which cere- 
monies occurred. In this case there would be no way to 
tell from the document how long it took to get from 
place to place and no argument about location based 
on that factor could be valid. 

The key to the difference between the two solutions 
lies in their respective locations of the holy city, Nerik. 
This city was captured and destroyed by the Kaska 
folk during the Hittite Old Kingdom and only re- 
stored much later under the empire. In placing it far 
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to the north, Goetze seems to assume that Nerik 
remained in Kaskan hands, presumably outside Hittite 
supervision, during the long period when its sanctu- 
aries lay in ruins. On the other hand the authors of 
the present work imply by their location of it that 
Nerik was simply left desolate, though well within 
Hittite territory. It is hard to believe that Nerik re- 
mained outside of Hittite control during the great 
days of Hittite expansion and conquest in all direc- 
tions. In any case there is little doubt that for a time 
at least Nerik formed part of one of the sub-kingdoms 
of the Hittite realm, or lay closely adjacent to it. This 
would suggest that it was probably somewhat removed 
from the central area. In both treatments of the prob- 
lem it is taken for granted that the “Festival of the 
road/voyage to Nerik” included Nerik as one of its 
stops. This seems reasonable, but need not be true. 
The storm-god of Nerik could have met the pilgrims 
somewhere on the road, thus making possible the 
“speed” of the festival. 

These comments are not presented to criticize either 
solution, nor to arbitrate between them; the intent is 
rather to indicate the complexity of this and other 
geographical problems. It would seem that we need 
to know much more before we can be sure we have 
the correct answers to them. Certainly what has been 
said does not detract from the value and significance 
of the present book. The data assembled and the 
methods used to give it meaning will have a lasting 
importance for those concerned with Hittite geography. 

John Garstang was one of the pioneers of archae- 
ology in this century. His work in Egypt gave him 
the necessary background for later exploits in Palestine, 
Syria and Turkey. His excavation at Jericho opened 
unsuspected prospects in prehistory, prospects which 
have revolutionized our whole concept of man’s de- 
velopment to civilization. In the flowering of that civili- 
zation in the Levant during the second millennium 
the Hittites have a prominent place, and no one has 
done more than Garstang for the recognition of their 
important role in history. This book is unfortunately 
the last of his contributions to this end. Besides its 
other merits it should serve to remind us of his 
achievements. 

Briccs BucHANAN 

GUILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Hama. FoumLtes ET RECHERCHES. 1931-1938. II, 1. 
L’ARCHITECTURE DES PERIODES PRE-HELLENISTIQUES, 
by E. Fugmann. (Fondation Carlsberg, National- 
museets Skrifter, Stgrre Beretninger, IV.) Pp. 


xiv + 283, figs. 352, pls. 10. Nationalmuseet, 


Kgbenhavn, 1958. 


The city-mound of ancient Hama on the Orontes 
was explored by the Carlsberg Foundation in eight 
campaigns of excavation, 1931-1938, under the leader- 
ship of Professor Harald Ingholt. In the volume noticed 
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here the architect of the expedition describes the re- 
mains of the buildings recovered from the superposed 
layers of over three millennia from the Neolithic 
period to the destruction of the Aramaean town by 
Sargon II in 720 B.c. Over these millennia the low 
hillock in a bend of the river, which had been occu- 
pied by the earliest settlers, became a stately strong- 
hold some 130 feet in height. 

During the first four campaigns the main effort of 
the excavators was spent on opening a rectangular 
strip of a dozen twenty-meter squares in the exact 
center of the mound. A single sounding was carried 
down thirty meters to virgin soil. In a single square 
the earliest buildings, of the end of the fourth millen- 
nium, were laid bare twenty meters below the surface. 
Over wider and wider areas successive cultures of the 
Bronze Age were revealed in what proved to be a 
continuously and closely built quarter of small dwell- 
ings without monumental temples or public buildings. 
During the last four campaigns excavation bore chiefly 
on the south end of the mound and the early Iron 
Age. There, over a broad area of some twenty-cight 
squares, the royal citadel of Aramaean Hama was 
brought to light—gatehouses, courtyard, sanctuaries 
and palace. 

The results of the excavations were promptly 
summarized in preliminary reports, issued in 1934 
and 1940. The volume in hand is the third of the 
definitive reports in a projected series of eight. It gives 
a rigorously methodical description, as far as possible 
uniform in treatment, style and illustration, of eight 
Periods (M to E), further subdivided into thirty-three 
Levels. It concludes with a chapter of synthesis and 
three appendices, reporting analyses of fused basalt, 
charcoal and wood. Each Period is introduced by a 
preliminary survey accompanied by a plan of the 
mound, which locates the excavated squares in which 
the Period is represented. The description of each level 
is illustrated by detailed plans of the squares in which 
it is present, by a drawing which assembles its charac- 
teristic artifacts and by photographs showing the 
general layout and salient features. Almost half the 
descriptive matter is devoted to the monumental com- 
plex of Period E (goo-720 p.c.). 

The closer study of the recorded results of the 
excavations to which the book bears witness has de- 
fined more narrowly, without substantially modifying, 
the chronology proposed in the preliminary reports, 
except to close the apparent gap in the 18th-16th 
centuries B.c., formerly attributed to the Hyksos in- 
vasion. Questions of the validity and significance of 
the designated limits of the Periods, which may arise 
where the evidence of changes in the style of pottery 
appears to conflict with the evidence of destruction 
and rebuilding, are hardly to be solved in the absence 
of more explicit historical data. 

Fugmann’s soberly systematic account provides for 


1Cf. W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites (ed. 3) 
330. For representations of Horus as circumcised cf. W. Weber, 
Agyptisch-griechischen Terrakotten 1 55 (also his remarks, 53, 
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the first time a basis for reconstructing the domestic 
architecture of the Syrian Bronze Age during a millen- 
nium and a half. It lays a firmer groundwork for our 
visualization of the royal acropoleis of Western Asia in 
the Iron Age. 
Frank Epwarp Brown 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZU DEN 
tiquitas, Reihe 1: 


KNABENWEIHEN (An- 
Abhandlungen zur alten 


Geschichte herausgegeben unter Mitwirkung von 
Viktor Burr und Johannes Straub von Andreas 
Alféldi, Band 4), by Victorine von Gonzenbach. 
Pp. 167, pls. 32. R. Habelt, Bonn, 1957. 


Attention has been called, notably by G. Becatti, to 
the fact that from the second century a.p. onward 
boys who had died young are repeatedly represented 
with a heavy curl over the right temple—just like 
the curl associated in Egypt with Horus as a child. 
Miss von Gonzenbach has given us the first full study 
of these works of art and of their Egyptian back- 
ground: on the latter she had the benefit of J. Leclant’s 
advice. 

Herodotus, 4.191, had spoken of Libyans who wore 
hair only on the right side of their heads, as (175) 
of other Libyans who wore hair only on the top of 
their heads (in both instances to be sure, throughout 
life and not only in childhood). The authoress holds 
(p. 46 n. 114) that “Die aegyptologische Forschung 
lasst immer deutlicher erkennen, dass mancherlei 
Kulturelemente, die Altaegypten mit heutigen hamit- 
ischen Vélkern Nord- und Nordostafrikas verbinden, 
auf ein gemeinsames altafrikanisches Kultursubstrat 
zuriickfiihren sind.” So she argues that the custom of 
wearing a particular lock of hair—to be shorn at the 
right time—and the custom of circumcision are both 
to be seen in the context of puberty ceremonials ad- 
mitting to an age-group. She maintains also that the 
Horuslocke was the mark of one who was a destined 
or potential successor, whether to Pharaoh on his 
throne or to a humbler father in his position. It may 
be so; certainly circumcision did not originate from 
motives of simple hygiene. Yet circumcision became 
a matter of cleanliness and ritual purity—mandatory 
therefore for the priesthood, however more or less 
widely observed outside their ranks; and the Horus- 
locke may well have become in Egypt just as much 
a matter of convention as the sidelocks of young 
Arabs.* 

On the other hand, the authoress seems to me 
certainly right in ascribing specific significance to the 
Horuslocke as found outside Egypt under the Roman 
Empire and in emphasizing both the romantic appeal 
of Egyptian tradition at the time in question? and the 


on the experiences of Horus when growing up). 
2Cf. Theology 16 (1928) 156ff, for the period slightly 
before the emergence of the Horuslocke as dated. 
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Greek tradition of a young man’s offering his hair or 
part of it to a divinity.* She notes also the combination 
of the Horuslocke with a sphragis or mark of conse- 
cration on the forehead, with one unshod foot, or with 
a cup held breast-high.* Equally relevant are her refer- 
ences to the initiation of children into various mysteries 
at this time, to Plutarch’s statement (Is. Os. 35, p. 
364E) that Clea had been consecrated by her father 
and mother to the rites of Osiris, and to the fact that 
the Iobacchi had what we might call junior associates. 
We need not necessarily suppose that Clea or the 
children with the Horuslocke had received any formal 
initiation: it may have been a personal dedication by 
their parents to the cult—mutatis mutandis, what 
Hannah did with Samuel.* 

Objections can be raised on certain points,® but the 
work as a whole makes a genuine and solid contribu 
tion to our understanding of the emotional response 
which the Egyptian cults evoked in the Graeco-Roman 
world at large. 


Artuur Darsy Nock 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


GOTTERERSCHEINUNG UND KULTBILD IM MINOISCHEN 
Kreta, by Friedrich Matz. (Abhandlungen der 
Geistes- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur 
in Mainz, Jahrgang 1958 Nr. 7.) Pp. 69, text 
figs. 2, pls. 26 with figs. 40. In Kommission bei 
Franz Steiner, Wiesbaden. DM 12. 


GreiIFEN AM Turon, Erinnerungen an Knossos, by 
Georg Karo. Pp. 181, figs. 85. Bruno Grimm, 
Baden-Baden, 1959. 


The first chapter of Professor Matz’ book, “Kultus 
und Géottererscheinung,” begins with a discussion of 
the great wall painting at Knossos representing an 
assembly of women, and proceeds to gems and seals 
with representations of epiphanies or deities. The 
author advances the opinion that these monuments, 
including the wall painting, represent an epiphany or 
an expected epiphany of a deity. More important is 
the interpretation of the H. Triada sarcophagus. The 
author assumes two cycles overlapping the corners, 
except one corner which marks a dividing line. The 
second dividing line falls in the middle of the long 


8 For an Acarnanian instance of letting hair grow long, pre- 
sumably to be offered later, cf. Chr. Habicht, Hermes 85 
(1957) 86ff, esp. 104, and F. Sokolowski HTAR 52 (1959). 

4For the single bare foot cf. A. S. Pease on Aen. 4.518, 
adding C. H. Kraeling, Synagogue [Excavations at Dura-Europos 
VIII, i] 71 (Jacob); K. Esdaile, JHS 29 (1909) 2; Dura Rep. 
IX I, 160f (musician). Was this perhaps thought to be signifi- 
cant without there being any clear idea of what it signified? 
The cup might correspond to the pot which Harpocrates, the 
young Horus, carries under his left arm: H. Bonnet, Reallexikon 
d. dg. Religionsgeschichte 274, thinks that it marks him as 
“Nahrungsspender.” 
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side with the dead man standing before his tomb or 
temple. Three men with offerings proceed to the right 
towards him; on the small side there follows a chariot 
drawn by horses, with two goddesses. The minor 
cycle is devoted to the funereal cult. The major cycle 
devoted to the divine cult comprises the long side with 
the tree sanctuary, the sacrificed animals, five women; 
then, overlapping the corner, two goddesses in a 
chariot drawn by griffins, and on the other side the 
libation beneath two poles with double axes, and 
finally a lyre player. Since the cleaning of the sar- 
cophagus it has been shown that the personages in 
the chariot are women, so Paribeni’s guess that the 
scene represents the voyage of the dead man to the 
other world must be given up; the two are goddesses. 
Thus the author admits the divine cult as well as the 
funereal cult, making a clean cut between them, but 
he does not explain why a cycle of divine cult was 
painted on a sarcophagus in which a dead man was 
laid to rest. In both cycles he finds the same motif, a 
conjuring up of the dead, in the major a conjuring 
of the deities to appear. I am a little uneasy about this 
word (Beschwérung); a cult would be more appro- 
priate. The author’s explanation (p. 25) that connecting 
all these figures is a unity of subject, ritual producing 
of a supernatural phenomenon, cannot bridge the gap 
between Heaven and Hades. 

That scenes overlapped the corners may be ques- 
tioned. Egyptian elements are recognized, but an 
Achaean influence is denied. However, it is probable 
since we know that Mycenaeans settled at Knossos in 
LM II. The author recognizes horses on one small 
side of the sarcophagus. The question arises, when 
was the horse introduced into Crete? Professor Karo 
dates a bronze horse found at Tylissos (fig. 42 in his 
book, date p. 129) in MM. Representations of horses 
are rare in Crete; Evans has collected them (PM IV:2, 
827ff). He takes a clay sealing from H. Triada (p. 828, 
fig. 808) to be not later than LMIb. I have grave 
doubts about these dates. The chief evidence for the 
horse in Crete is the Chariot Tablets from Knossos. 
Evans says that the seal, which he named “The Com- 
ing of the Horse” (ibid. fig. 805), is contemporary 
with these and dates a fragmentary seal (fig. 809) in 
LMII. As for the mainland, the three sculptured 
stelae from the shaft-graves at Mycenae which have 
more than ornaments show horses drawing chariots; 
they certainly were not made by a Cretan artist. Repre- 
sentations of the horse are common later in the Myce- 


5 This is naturally distinct from such formal dedication of 
children as we find in D. Sourdel, Les cultes du Hauran 51; 
cf. JRS 43 (1953) 187. We might however compare Xen. Eph. 
3.11 where Antheia, in self-defense, pretends that her father 
dedicated her at birth to Isis till the time when she should be 
of age for marriage. 

® Thus the fact that Popidius was only six when coopted by 
decuriones at Pompeii does not prove that these decuriones were 
temple and not municipal officials, as is argued (p. 117 n. 338). 
Kiibler’s article in RE IV, which is there cited, gives evidence 
(col. 2328) for the adlectio of infants by municipal decuriones 
(cf. now L. Castiglione’s full review, Gnomon 31 [1959] 539ff). 
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nacan age and show how beloved it was, and skeletons 
are found in tombs (Argos, BCH 80 [1956] 365; 
Marathon, AJA 63 [1959] 280). In Troy, horses’ bones 
are not found until the sixth city (N. G. Gejvall, 
BLund [1938:2] 4; Blegen, Troy III 10). It is hard to 
believe that the horse came earlier to Crete than to 
Troy and the mainland of Greece. It is most probable 
that it was introduced into Crete by the invading 
Achaeans in LM II. If so, the horses on the H. Triada 
sarcophagus testify to an Achaean influence. The ques- 
tion is important and needs thorough research. 

The second chapter, “Kultbild und Gétterbild,” 
treats of the idols and statuettes. Two groups are dis- 
tinguished, an older one and a later, the bell-shaped 
idols; the attitude of the arms is different in the two 
groups. In the golden age of the Minoan culture there 
were no cult images, the famous faience figurines from 
the Temple Repositories are said to be votive statu- 
ettes, and the author assumes that they represent the 
priestess or queen who, in an ecstatic cult, was mo- 
mentarily united with the goddess. This seems ques- 
tionable. The idol is a place of epiphany, but to make 
it an image of a goddess the goddess must be invoked, 
to appear, he says. The snake tubes are survivals of an 
earlier age that did not know figures of the gods in 
human shape, and this is corroborated by the paintings 
of a cup recently found at Phaistos (fig. 25). Through 
a cult action, the goddess enters an object and appears 
in it. A cult of images appears in LM III and one can 
speak of a pantheon only after the golden age of 
Minoan culture. There is no certain proof from the 
time of the early palace that a male god existed at 
the side of the goddess. 

The leading idea of the author is the vision, the 
epiphany of the deity. It takes place before a facade 
behind which there is no temple, at a column, at a 
tree, at a cult object, at an idol. Finally the deity takes 
its seat in the idol and it becomes a cult image. The 
vision of the deity in human shape is earlier than an 
image of the deity. Undeniably the author ascribes 
an astonishingly visual mind to the Minoans. It has 
been justly remarked that there must have been an 
evolution of Minoan religion just as of Minoan culture, 
but that this has been too little noted. Professor Matz 
has the merit of calling attention to this evolution. He 
recognizes relics from an early age in which gods in 
human shape were unknown, he emphasizes the 
epiphany of the deity in the golden age and finally 
the cult of idols and a pantheon in LMIII. This is 
really a great change, and, as Greeks ruled at Knossos 
beginning in LMII, the problem of whether their 
polytheistic religion did not influence late Minoan 
religion is unavoidable. 

The third chapter is most difficult to account for. 
It is a kind of a philosophy of art, previously known 
from the author’s Geschichte der griechischen Kunst. 
It begins by stating that the seeming naturalism of 
Minoan art is conditioned by its decorative purpose, 
and that representations are organized and centralized, 
and do not show the world objectively. The arts of 
other peoples are discussed at some length and it is 
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said that the real significance of an image and its 
static structure belong together, but that this real 
significance is foreign to the Minoan images. Conse- 
quently, structural purpose for the existence of images 
of gods is missing, and this explains the representations 
of epiphanies. The cult idols of LMIII are due to 
accommodation to the surrounding world, but the 
invading Achaeans are forgotten. 

Finally, a personal remark. Professor Matz says 
(p. 5 mn. 7) that he excludes four pieces which I have 
treated as genuine. This is not correct. As to my figures 
131 and 132 (2nd ed.) I have repeatedly given voice 
to doubts, and I have tried to prove that fig. 140 is 
not genuine. 

The veteran archaeologist, Professor Karo, has given 
us a charming book. The title refers to the griffins 
of the wall painting in the throne room at Knossos, 
as is explained by the subtitle, Recollections from 
Knossos. The book is all this and much more, The 
author begins by describing his first visit and en- 
counter with Evans during his first campaign in 1900, 
and his astonishing finds. Then he made a trip on 
horseback and visited many places and excavations, 
Phaistos, Zakro, Gournia, etc. This visit was followed 
by many others; no living scholar knows the course 
of excavations in Crete so well. The main part of the 
book is a survey of the Minoan world as shown in 
arts and handicrafts, architecture, wall paintings, seals 
and gems, statuettes, and ceramics of various kinds. 
Due attention is paid to other sites and finds but 
Knossos is always in the foreground. When needed, 
recent research is referred to; the author values the 
work of Professor Matz highly. The book is pleasant 
reading and profusely illustrated; the illustrations are 
excellent and well reproduced. They are dispersed 
throughout the book without much relation to the 
text, but this difficulty is relieved by references in the 
text and a reasoned list of figures. The book may 
appeal especially to people who want a knowledge 
of the Minoan culture without being specialists. At the 
end is an appendix with notes and references to 
scholarly works. 

Martin P. Nisson 

LUND UNIVERSITY 


LA MIGRATION GRECQUE EN Ionig, by Michel B. 
Sakellariou. Pp. xx + 568, sketch maps 5. Col- 
lection de l'Institut francais d’Athénes, Vol. 17. 
Athens, 1958. 


This doctoral thesis of the University of Paris appears 
under the imprimatur of the Institut frangais d’- 
Athénes, a general cultural institution, not to be 
confused with the Ecole francaise d’Athénes dedicated 
to classical studies. Sakellariou’s book is an ambitious 
effort to solve a problem which is, at present, insoluble. 
It is only fair to say that the author is aware of the 
complexities and uncertainties of the evidence, of the 
“données lacuneuses et incertaines.” It appears that 
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he had set out originally to review all epigraphic and 
literary sources concerning the Ionian migration, hav- 
ing developed a method which he believed to yield 
“proofs” (“faits probants”). Unfortunately, by 1948, 
when Sakellariou’s first draft was finished, a great 
upheaval of traditional views on the Ionian migration 
Was in progress as a result of the attacks by R. M. Cook 
and the reviewer upon the chronology and general 
credibility of the literary sources. In the second part 
of his book (completed in 1955), Sakellariou has 
struggled manfully to keep up with the fast pace of 
archaeological, Near Eastern, and linguistic scholar- 
ship affecting his theme. He has done reasonably well 
by the archaeological evidence, but in linguistic matters 
the book is a monument to the pre-Ventris era; the 
decipherment of Linear B is mentioned only inci- 
dentally and once, apropos of the famous Dionysos 
controversy (pp. 115 and 500). 

The lasting value of the book lies in a very thorough 
examination of literary and mythological traditions, of 
festivals, rituals, tribal and proper names that have 
been used to link the various Ionian cities to definite 
places in Greece. Thus the first part on “Geographic 
Origins of the Colonists” presents the literary testimony 
arranged according to sixteen Ionian cities and features 
copious discussions of the geographical areas in Greece 
to which the various traditions may point. Sakellariou’s 
methodical principle is that of Aapax legomenon— 
those connections must be regarded as most valid 
where a cult, a proper name, a ritual occurs in only 
one place on the Greek mainland. Given the incomplete 
and chancy state of our knowledge, the principle is 
fallacious; but its application leads to a number of 
interesting and unorthodox results. 

Somewhat the same material is driven through 
somewhat the same sieve in the second part on the 
“Ethnic Origin of the Colonists,” but the question 
here is “to what extent have other peoples, Arcadians, 
Aecolians, Western Greeks, and non-Greeks partici- 
pated in the so-called Ionian migration?” The question 
is posed “what makes an Ionian Ionian?”—and the 
celebration of the Apatouria retained as the only safe 
criterion. Until now we thought that the Ionians of 
the Bronze Age spoke Ionian dialect, but did they? 
It is, of course, in this question of the definition of 
the Ionian dialect and of its history and prehistory 
that the studies of Mycenaean Greek are crucial (cf. 
the references in J. Puhvel, Language 34:3 [1958] 419). 

Fortunately for the author, he really does not believe 
in “the Ionian migration”—the title of the book, it 
will be noted, is “Greek migration to lonia.” What he 
seems to envisage is a long process beginning around 
1400 B.c. and lasting well into the first millennium, 
with a great variety of smaller ethnic groups involved. 
He does, however, accept as authentic the tradition 
of the chronographers that something important hap- 
pened four generations after the fall of Troy, some- 
where between 1076 and 1036 B.c. If Blegen’s new 
date were accepted (1240 B.c.), this would have to be 
raised to ca. 1160 B.c. 

Perhaps it is best to quote some samples from 
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Sakellariou’s “General Conclusions”: Miletus, first 
arrival of Greek colonists, 1400-1380 B.c., successive 
arrivals of colonists from Attica, Thessaly, Boeotia, 
Parrhasia. Ethnic components: Ionians, Aeolians, West- 
ern Greeks, especially Molossians, Minyans. Continuity 
of occupation by Greeks from Mycenaean to historical 
times. 

Samos: colonized before the end of the Mycenaean 
era, arrival of Epidaurians ca. 1000-950 8.c. Among 
the colonists people from Thessaly, Arcadia, Thebes, 
Kleonai. Ephesos: colonized not later than 1000 B.c. 
Connections with Boeotia, Corinthia or Argolid, 
Azania. Kolophon: colonized 1400-1375 by Thebans; 
arrival of Pylians, 1200 B.c. or later. Also Argives and 
Thessalians. Teos: around or after 1200 B.c., Molossians 
and Athamanes (the latter via Attica), also Chalcidians 
and Argives. Chios: first arrival of Greeks perhaps 
before 1200 3.c. Klazomenai: founded during the 
eleventh century s.c. Smyrna: beginnings of Greek 
settlement “a little before 1000 8.c.” Pygela: founded 
before 1000 sB.c. Phokaia: founded perhaps after 
goo B.c. Melia: founded before 850 B.c. Magnesia on 
the Meander, founded ca. 850-800 B.c. 

Sakellariou arrives at these results by accepting 
archaeological evidence in some cases, rejecting it in 
others on the plea that the archaeological exploration 
is as yet not sufficiently extensive—and the relevant 
levels may at some sites be unattainable. 

I have stated my general position before, “Ionia, 
Leader or Follower,” HSCP 61 (1953) 1ff. Only 
archaeology can produce evidence for anchoring the 
events in a time sequence; and there is still hope that 
it may produce epigraphic evidence which would 
enable us to control the reliability of the Greek tradi- 
tions concerning the events during the late Bronze 
Age and the migration period—a dated Hittite docu- 
ment from Miletus, for instance, would go a long way 
toward dispelling many uncertainties. On the other 
hand, it may well be that we shall never have con- 
temporary written testimonials to enlighten us on 
what happened along the western coast of Asia Minor 
between 1200 and 800 B.c. In that case, we shall have 
to decide between the reliability of material remains 
from archaeological excavations and the reliability of 
the many and often contradictory traditions which 
have come down to us in Greek written sources. With 
publication of the material from Old Smyrna pending, 
with excavations going on at Miletus, Samos, Ephesus, 
Sardis, Gordion and Panionion, the time for a renewed 
examination of the archaeological evidence is not yet. 
I merely note here that there are some indications 
favorable to a higher dating of first Greek contacts 
with coastal sites of Ionia than the one which I had 
originally suggested (AJA 52 [1948] 146). This has 
to do with the finding of Greek Protogeometric pot- 
tery in Cilicia and the Levant (G. M. A. Hanfmann, 
“On Some Eastern Greek Wares Found at Tarsus,” 
The Aegean and the Near East, Studies H. Goldman 
[1956] 165ff), at Sardis (found in 1958), and the 
appearance of Rhodian Geometric in the second half 
of the eighth century at Gordion (1958). On the other 
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hand, my suggestion that the native Anatolian element 
was resurgent during the Dark Ages and that the 
continuity of Greek occupation was disrupted is ap- 
parently borne out at Troy (Troy IV [1958] 147). 


Gerorce M. A. HANFMANN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DéLos PRIMITIVE ET ARCHAiQUE, by Hubert Gallet 
de Santerre (Bibliothéque des Ecoles francaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 192). Pp. 358, plans 


5» pls. 36. Editions E. de Boccard, Paris, 1958. 
6,000 fr. 


The archaeological evidence on prehistoric and 
preclassical Delos has long been scattered in various 
publications which were not always readily accessible 
to the non-specialist. Scholarly speculation on the sub- 
ject has therefore been based principally on the literary 
evidence. Gallet de Santerre has now collected both 
types of data and has made them the basis for a 
ee of the early history of Delos and its 
cults. 

Vallois discussed the architectural remains in 
L’Architecture hellénique et hellénistique a Délos 
jusqu’a Véviction des Déliens (166 av. ]. C.) (Biblio- 
théque des Ecoles francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 
fasc. 157). Gallet de Santerre follows him closely in 
his interpretation of the buildings, but his descriptions 
are fuller and clearer than Vallois’, and he includes 
detailed plans both of the site and of the sanctuaries 
(with the exception of the Dioskourion). 

Gallet de Santerre’s description of the pottery is 
based principally on the work of Charles Dugas. Ot 
the material from his own test pits he publishes only 
a few sherds which he considers either particularly 
representative or particularly noteworthy. 

The author’s contributions to the study of the his- 
tory of Delos and its cults may be summarized as 
follows: 

The period of Minoan domination must be limited 
to the Middle Bronze Age. Although the bulk of the 
Mycenaean pottery, like the architecture, belongs to 
LH III B, Greek mainlanders occupied Delos at the 
beginning of the Late Bronze Age. 

The cult of Artemis was certainly the principal one 
of Mycenaean Delos and may go back into the Middle 
Bronze Age. 

The mixture of prehistoric and later pottery indicates 
that there was no real destruction or break in culture 
at the end of the Bronze Age. 

Despite the lack of monumental buildings, the 
geometric settlement extended over a much larger area 
than the Mycenaean, and its pottery is more abundant. 

The archaic dedications show that Naxos dominated 
Delos from the mid-seventh century to its annexation 
by Peisistratos. Polykrates’ overlordship, though well 
attested in the literature, seems to have been transitory. 

The cults remained clustered in the area of the 
Hieron until 700 8.c., when Hera was given a shrine 
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on Mount Cynthus. The Letoon was founded by the 
Sacred Lake about 540. 

In his discussion of the history and cults of Delos, 
Gallet de Santerre has an unfortunate tendency to 
give greater weight to the literary evidence and to 
modern criticism than to the archaeological material 
which is his primary and only contemporary source 
of information for the prehistoric through geometric 
periods. Thus he holds to the old theories that Delos 
suffered an eclipse during the Middle Bronze Age 
(when, in fact, it was the seat of a Minoan colony), 
and that the triad of Apollo, Artemis, and Leto is 
Anatolian in origin (although there is absolutely no 
archaeological evidence of strong Anatolian influence 
during the Late Bronze Age when he claims the cult 
of Apollo was established in the Hieron, nor at its 
end when Apollo became dominant). His reconciliation 
of the literary and archaeological evidence is not 
always felicitous: he assigns the Mycenaean palace 
to the Cretan hero Anios although he has previously 
stated that Delos was at this time occupied by people 
from the Greek mainland. 

Whatever reservations rnay be made on individual 
points, Gallet de Santerre must be thanked for rescuing 
Mycenaean Delos from long neglect. If he has not 
written the definitive work on the early history and 
cults of Delos, he has provided a thorough review of 
the evidence on which it must be based. 


Cuar.otre R. Lone 
CLINTON, NEW YORK 


Die Greet pes ParTHENON—Erne Ernrinruns, by 
Frank Brommer. Pp. 52, pls. 26 (figs. 40). Philipp 
von Zabern, Mainz, 1959. Hard-cover, DM 9.80, 
Linen-cover, DM 10.80. 


The pedimental sculptures of the Parthenon are 
universally known, but they do not all enjoy the same 
degree of popularity. Thus, while some of them are 
illustrated in all the major picture-books on Greek 
art, others appear only in less accessible publications. 
This small volume serves the practical purpose of 
gathering together the photographs of all the signifi- 
cant pieces attributed to the Parthenon, with the 
exclusion of only some small unconnected fragments. 
The sculptures are shown not as individual monu- 
ments but as parts of an organic whole, and in the 
order in which they were presumably arranged within 
the gables, from left to right. The book contains also 
a reproduction of the Carrey: drawings, a sketch of 
the West Pediment with the sculptures and fragments 
preserved, and another drawing of the same pediment 
combining the statues seen by Carrey in 1674 with 
the pieces which were already missing from the tem- 
ple at his time but which have since been found and 
attributed. There are also views of the Parthenon as 
a whole, and a few details of the building and of 
some statues. 
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Although mainly a collection of photographs, Dic 
Giebel des Parthenon offers also a brief but thorough 
summary of the history of the Akropolis in general 
and of the Parthenon in particular, from prehistoric 
times to our days. The author reviews all the sculp- 
tural decoration of the temple and especially the 
arrangement of the statues within its gables, pointing 
out the connection between the divinity to whom the 
building was dedicated and the subject-matter of both 
pedimental compositions: a connection not to be found 
in earlier or even in later temples. He also stresses 
the originality of such compositions: one, the Struggle 
between Athena and Poseidon, not known to us from 
vase painting of pre-Parthenon date, the other, the 
Birth of Athena, popular for about a century before 
the erection of the building but in a different arrange- 
ment. Each photograph is also accompanied by a short 
explanatory note, which however omits to mention— 
to my regret—the Museum inventory numbers of the 
pieces photographed. 

Intended mainly as a picture-book, this work con- 
tains no discussion of the attribution or arrangement 
of the individual sculptures. The more inquisitive 
reader is addressed to the studies by Brommer in 
AM 69/70 and 71 and in the Schweitzer-Festschrift. 
For most of the works the traditional identification 
is given, but a few points are worth noting. The 
so-called “Kephissos” or “Ilissos” from the left corner 
of the west gable is considered “a hero,” because the 
corresponding reclining figure in the East Pediment 
(“Dionysos”) is certainly not a river-god. This re- 
viewer, however, feels that a topographical frame to 
the divine contest (that is to say, Athena and Po- 
seidon between Kephissos and Ilissos) would corre- 
spond well to the chronological setting of the East 
Pediment (Athena and Zeus between Helios and 
Selene). The veiled fragmentary head in the Akropolis 
Museum—although not illustrated here—is attributed 
to Hera (against Marcadé’s identification of Helios) 
and connected with the two fragments of the peplo- 
phoros (fig. 29) found by Wegner in 1932 (against 
Carpenter’s identification as one of the Fates). The 
Laborde Head is illustrated (fig. 36) but not assigned 
to either pediment nor to any specific figure. The 
subject-matter of the metopes on the west side is 
described as a “combat between Greeks and men in 
oriental costumes,” as against the traditional definition 
of an “Amazonomachy.” Finally Helios and his quad- 
riga in the East Pediment are considered “the earliest 
representation of the Sun-god preserved to us,” disre- 
garding as a possible forerunner the chariot and 
charioteer of the metope from Temple C at Selinus. 

Brommer’s book is a modest but time-saving addi- 
tion to the numerous publications on the Parthenon. 
It will be welcomed by students and scholars as well 
as laymen as a popular, accessible and reliable source 
of information on the most famous monument of 
the fifth century. 

Brunitpe Sismonpo Ripcway 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
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PARTHENON OsteiEBEL, by Ernst Berger. Pp. 100, pls. 
IIb+ 12. H. Bouvier and Co, Bonn, 1959. 
DM 30. 


In Parthenon Ostgiebel, E. Berger discusses the 
Birth of Athena pediment on the Parthenon in a 
philological rather than a stylistic or historical light. 
For, in spite of a careful archaeological analysis, the 
author betrays his literary approach by emphasizing 
mythology as a clue to the identity of the extant 
statues and to the hypothetical arrangement of the 
missing ones. He states in fact that “the only fruitful 
criterion for the choice and the participation of the 
gods remains the formation and fateful connection of 
the ‘national’ Olympic kosmos proclaimed by the 
great seers and poets” (p. 40). 

The divinities are visualized as personages occupy- 
ing various compartments on a stage (pp. of). In the 
main hall, at the center, Athena, Zeus and Nike are 
the actors, on either side, Hera and Poseidon are the 
protagonists, Hephaistos and Hestia the leitmotif. In 
the vestibule, six gods and goddesses are divided be- 
tween the right and left wing according to their 
presumed connection with Hera or Zeus: therefore 
Eileithyia, Ares and Hebe are placed on the side of 
Hera, while Hermes, Artemis and Apollo form “the 
party of Zeus.” Finally, at the border of Olympos, 
are Leto, Dione and Aphrodite to the right, and 
Demeter, Kore, and Dionysos to the left. 

If the choice and division are based on mythological 
grounds, the number and stance of the individual 
figures are determined by a rigid law of contrapposto. 
Athena and Zeus, convincingly placed at either side 
of the central axis, initiate the principle of movement 
carried out in the wings by similar or opposite poses. 
This interpretation leads to involved and improbable 
results. Since the striding Athena is balanced by the 
seated Zeus, a seated counterpart is attributed to every 
other figure in movement, with only occasional con- 
sideration given to floor marks or other external 
evidence. Each statue is at one and the same time the 
opposite or the partner of several others (cf. pp. 17, 
22, 31, 35, 45). This subtly interwoven pattern of 
cross-relationships is carried out to the corners with 
hair-splitting reasoning; and the general principle of 
grouping quiet figures on the side of the moving 
Athena and moving figures on the side of the quietly 
seated Zeus results in a row of monotonous poses (cf. 
especially the right wing on pl. Ila). However ra- 
tionally satisfactory this arrangement, it remains 
aesthetically unsatisfactory. 

As for the archaeological reconstruction of the 
individual sculptures, Zeus is admittedly the hardest 
to visualize because later monuments are greatly in- 
fluenced by the almost contemporary statue in Olympia 
by the same Pheidias. Athena is reconstructed with 
the help of a colossal head in the Ny Carlsberg Glypto- 
tek in Copenhagen (inv. no. 1o1, pls. 3-4) and a 
statuette in Berlin (inv. no. 74; pl. 1). The latter is 
so similar to figure G from the east pediment that one 
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might wonder whether it is not actually a small-scale 
variant of that statue. The fragment Akr. 922 (pl. 2) 
is accepted as part of the original. 

The upper torso of Nike is perhaps preserved in 
one of the Elgin marbles, Br.Mus. 554 (pls. 5-7); but 
while its style is in keeping with the Parthenon, its 
pose seems to indicate a motion from right to left, in 
contrast with the Victory on the Madrid puteal. 
Berger assumes that the sculptor of the puteal mis- 
understood the original motive, and that the Nike of 
the pediment was in reality going from Athena to 
Zeus; but the reviewer is inclined to favor the tradi- 
tional conception of a Victory flying to crown the 
new-born, such as we see also on the Parthenon-in- 
spired Pergamon altar (although there the action might 
be justified by Athena’s victory over Alkyoneus). 

The two fragments of the peplos figure found by 
Wegner are attributed to Hera. As against Carpenter’s 
figure of 2.50 m., the total height of the statue is 
restored as 2.90 m. from a comparison with similar 
contemporary types, and therefore the placement of 
this figure near the center, behind Zeus’ throne, be- 
comes plausible. The different state of preservation of 
the two fragments and the holes at the back are 
explained by a separately carved mantle. Marcadé’s 
attempt to attribute the fragmentary head Akr. 2381 
to Helios is refuted in Appendix 2, and the piece is 
given to Hera. Berger makes the interesting observa- 
tion that the holes of attachment are driven at right 
angles to the curvature of the skull and therefore are 
not appropriate for projecting rays; but the bronze 
crown covered with gold and studded with separately 
attached jewels, sketched on page 97, seems too 
elaborate for a pedimental figure. 

Hephaistos is copied from the Madrid puteal because 
torso H does not satisfy the requirements of the pose, 
as the neck muscles show that the missing head of 
this torso was turned to the proper right. Torso H 
might then be given to Poseidon in the right wing, 
but its dimensions seem too small for that location. 
The reviewer is however rather puzzled by the fact 
that Berger, after doubting the attribution of torso H 
to Poseidon, still reconstructs the pose of the missing 
deity from this torso, and uses its anatomy and move- 
ment as a basis to reject H. Thompson’s theory about 
the giants of the Odeum in the Agora. 

The fragment from the Akropolis (pl. 9) published 
by Wegner in the Schweitzer-Festschrift is correctly 
understood as part of a seated rather than a standing 
figure, identified as Hestia. The reviewer, however, 
would agree with Miss Harrison’s view that the piece 
is Hellenistic. Berger compares its technique to that 
of a seated statue in Venice (pl. 8a-b) which he attrib- 
utes to Agorakritos; but the Venetian piece also is 
generally considered a Pergamene work of the 2nd 
century B.c. Berger would classify the torso of a figure 
seated on a rock by an omphalos, in the Barracco 
collection (pls. 10-12) as 2nd century. He considers 
this piece a reproduction of the Hellenistic Apollo 
that must have replaced the damaged original on the 
Parthenon pediment. Berger’s date is based not only 
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on an analysis of the Barracco statue but also on the 
workmanship of block 19 in the tympanum floor. 
Appendix 1 deals with the seated statues Akr. 888 
and 1363. The former, considered by Brommer the 
right side of U* of the west pediment,: is instead 
explained as the back of U, while Akr. 888, Carpenter’s 
candidate for such a figure, is discarded as non-Parthe- 
nonian and attributed to a votive or a cult-group— 
a conclusion which the reviewer does not share. 
Although Berger’s book adds an interesting, well 
illustrated and learned study to the many works on 
the Parthenon, the problems presented by the composi- 
tion of the east pediment seem to remain unsolved. 


BruniLpe SismMonpo Rincway 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Dre EpocHeN DER GRIECHISCHEN Pxastik, by Walter- 
Herwig Schuchhardt. Pp. 140, figs. 108 + 1 folded 
plate. Bruno Grimm, Verlag fiir Kunst und 
Wissenschaft, Baden-Baden, 1959. DM 34.80. 


In this new book Professor Schuchhardt treats Greek 
sculpture from a somewhat novel point of view. By 
“Epochen,” as he explains, he means not merely 
epochs, but “entscheidende Wendepunkte,” decisive 
transition periods from one epoch to another (cf. the 
Greek word éroy7). He sees two historical events that 
mark such dividing points—the Persian war and the 
appearance of Alexander the Great. They separate 
the archaic period from the classical, and the classical 
from the Hellenistic, and they constitute the two 
crucial events in the history and art of Greece. In 
addition, the classical period is thought to have had 
a turning point around 400 B.c.; and there are fur- 
thermore the two significant times when Greek sculp- 
ture was born, in the second half of the seventh 
century, and when it ended, in the first century .c. 

For each of these seven critical periods Schuchhardt 
has chosen a number of typical examples, has described 
and appraised them in eloquent terms, and has tried 
to bring out in the style of each what is new and 
significant. We are thus led from the Dipylon head, 
with a gap of almost a century, to the late korai of 
the Akropolis, the Aegina pediments, and the Delphian 
Charioteer; then, omitting half a century, to the Venus 
Genetrix, the Hegeso stele and the early Praxitelean 
figures; then, again omitting several decades, to the 
Marathon Boy, the Artemis of Gabii, and the portraits 
of Euripides and Demosthenes; and finally, leaving 
out the baroque Hellenistic period, to the first cen- 
tury B.c. 

We have, in other words, a history of the develop- 
ment of Greek sculpture viewed not by its greatest 
manifestations, such as the Parthenon, the Knidian 
Aphrodite, and the Pergamon Altar, but by the works 
produced in the epochs when one style evolved into 
another. It is an ingenious scheme, and Professor 
Schuchhardt has developed it in a convincing way, 
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from which not only the general reader but also the 
specialist can learn much. 

To come to particulars: there of course are debata- 
ble points, especially in the chronology, since, where 
outside evidence is lacking, assignments inevitably 
are personal. In the majority of these cases, however, 
the reviewer finds herself in general agreement, and 
is glad, for instance, to find that the Hermes of 
Olympia is considered to be a work of the Praxiteles, 
and as the “hohe Beispiel klassischer Reife des Meisters 
und seines Jahrhunderts,” in which “ein gesteigerter, 
verfeinerter Sinn fiir die bliitende leibliche Erschein- 
ung” is combined “mit einer tiefen Harmonie der 
Komposition die in ihren Proportionen, ihren Linien 
und Gebarden die vollkommenste Abgewogenheit 
zeigt” (p. 104). 

The only serious disagreement between author and 
reviewer is in the picture presented in the first century 
B.c., which Schuchhardt still thinks was sufficiently 
creative to have produced such divergent sculptures 
as the baroque Laokoon (fig. 102) on the one hand, 
and the Stephanos athlete (fig. 106) and the Zeus 
from Aigeira on the other, the last two being con- 
sidered not copies, but “classicizing” works. There are 
no footnotes with references to other opinions, but in 
the list of illustrations a few, mostly German, publica- 
tions are cited. 

A word must be said about the illustrations, admira- 
bly selected and reproduced. In the array of master- 
pieces there are only a few discordant notes: for 
instance, the peplos figure from the Borghese collection 
(fig. 46), whose modern hands with their mobile 
fingers and alien (?) head are in disagreeable con- 


trast to the dignified pose and simple drapery; and 
the Doria Aphrodite (fig. 52), whose modern arms 
and hands disturb the appreciation of the all-over 
composition. 


Giseta M. A. RicHuTer 
ROME 


CATALOGO DELLE SCULTURE DI CiRENE. STATUE E 
RILIEVI DI CARATTERE RELIGIOSO, by Enrico Paribeni 
(Monografie di archeologia libica, V). Pp. x+-168, 
pls. 209 (figs. 483). “L’Erma” di Bretschneider, 
Rome, 1959. Lire 18.000 


Few catalogues of either museum collections or 
excavations can have been produced in the face of 
such obstacles as now confront archaeologists entrusted 
with publication of the sculptural treasures of Cyrene. 
Approximately thirty years of excavation undertaken 
by the Italians in 1915 were accompanied by inadequate 
documentation and publication, and were followed by 
the devastation of World War II which saw storerooms 
looted by Arabs, written records destroyed, and works 
of art stolen or, at best, separated from companion 
pieces and associated finds. In the present volume, 
Enrico Paribeni has made a valiant effort to overcome 
the resulting problems—probably more serious in deal- 
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ing with the unknown provenience of a large part of 
the sculptures of religious character than they will 
prove for the forthcoming catalogue of Hellenistic and 
Roman portraits by Elizabeth Rosenbaum. For clues 
to the site of discovery of individual works, he has 
most diligently searched through many of the note- 
books of Professor Oliverio, preliminary excavation 
reports, as well as photographs of work in progress in 
which certain sculptures might occasionally be identi- 
fied; faced with major lacunae in the photographic 
records, he has taken his own negatives in large part, 
so that every piece might be reproduced; and, while 
numerous important sculptures must have disappeared 
without a trace, he has appended a section dealing with 
those (nos. 464-483) of more than routine interest 
for which at least photographs still exist. 

This catalogue embraces the statues and reliefs of 
religious character, with the exception of funerary 
statues, sarcophagi, a group of bases with quadrigas, 
and fragments of the colossal image from the Temple 
of Zeus, all reserved for other monographs. The author 
has also excluded purely Libyan sculptures from the 
hinterland of Cyrene which stand outside the main 
stream of classical tradition. Although works of the 
archaic period are treated first, the main body of his 
text is organized according to iconographic rather than 
chronological principles. As Paribeni points out in his 
introduction, this order is justified by the quantity and 
diversity of material and the fact that certain groups 
of sculptures (like the statuettes of Demeter and Kore 
(nos. 65-68, 71-74), which represent the strength of 
Attic influence at Cyrene in the first half of the fourth 
century B.c.) automatically fall into chronological co- 
herence or sequence, as the case may be. Again in 
the introduction, Paribeni presents a general survey 
of the periodization of the sculptures of Cyrene: 570- 
500, works in island marble imported from Samos or 
the Cyclades, with an occasional representative of a 
Peloponnesian school; 500-420, local production in 
sandstone, including a relief of the story of Alcestis 
(no. 45) which introduces at the same time the strong 
Attic influence of the following period; 420-320, sculp- 
ture, mostly in Pentelic marble, by Attic masters or 
by local artists of Athenian training, documented by 
such monuments as the relief of a Hero (no. 51) 
inspired by the stele of Chairedemos and Lykeas; 
300-150, Hellenistic works in which a strong current 
of “Alexandrian” style is apparent; and 100-50 B.c., 
the retrospective activity of a master and/or his fol- 
lowers to whom Paribeni attributes a number of 
transpositions of earlier archetypes as well as the 
famous Aphrodite in Rome (cf. below). 

Some of the sculptures in this volume have already 
entered archaeological literature: such works as the 
well-known head of Zeus from the Capitolium (no. 
182), for which Paribeni upholds against prevailing 
opinion a connection with Olympia; the variant groups 
of the Three Graces (nos. 301-303); one of two im- 
portant Ionic Korai (no. 9); the sandstone relief from 
the Altar of Artemis (no. 48), now held to represent 
the Slaughter of the Niobids rather than Actaeon or 
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the Punishment of Tityos as previously suggested; or 
the disputed Pausanias dedication (no. 24). Paribeni’s 
discussion of the double reliefs of the latter finally 
rehabilitates Becatti’s original interpretation of their 
problematic severe style in conjunction with an inscrip- 
tion of 2 a.p., as opposed to the theories put forward 
by Fuhrmann and Chamoux. Only the inscription is 
complete; the reclining figure above it is not an 
archaizing Augustan product intended to represent 
the priest, Pausanias, but part of a more extensive 
symposium scene executed, like the figures on the 
other side, ca. 460 B.c. for a balustrade or altar parapet. 
The greater mass of the material, however, was previ- 
ously unedited or obscurely published, and includes 
works of outstanding importance such as a number 
of Kouros torsi and fragments (nos. 1-5, 7, 11, 13, 14), 
a Kore of Samian type (no. 6), an unusual fourth- 
century figure of a nude male divinity seated on an 
altar (no. 34), and many others. 

All in all, this catalogue is an exceptionally valuable 
reference work for scholars in all realms of Greek 
and Roman art. Its weaknesses lie, paradoxically, in 
one of its virtues: the author’s facility in literary ex- 
pression of his observation of sculptural style. While 
Paribeni’s rather subjective approach to his task makes 
for very agreeable reading, one constantly feels a lack 
of objective catalogue description, which is, in the 
main, left to the photographs. Then, too, one cannot 
always agree with the conclusions reached from his 
vivid characterizations of form. Works which he attrib- 
utes in one passage or another to the ambient of that 
late Hellenistic classicizing master mentioned above 
serve as a good example. In the introduction he lists 
as by his hand a seated Demeter (no. 80) and a portrait 
of Alexander (Bieber, ProcPhilSoc 93 [1949] 424, figs. 
78-79, as early Antonine), adding the Terme Aphro- 
dite as belonging to the same style or tendency; his 
discussion of the Demeter refers to the same artist who 
did a very feminine head (no. 152) of Apollo(?), as 
well as a head of Hera in the British Museum (no. 
1403) and a peplos statue in Istanbul (no. 628); under 
the Apollo(?), we are returned to the “same atelier, 
perhaps hands” as the Alexander, with the addition 
of an Apollo (no. 144) recut from a statue of Ask- 
lepios and a standing Zeus from the Capitolium (no. 
185); again, in the analysis of an Athena head 
(no. 132), Paribeni states that it belongs in a series 
of Cyrenaic faces which include that of the seated 
Demeter. The result is an inconsistent accretion of 
sculptures among which this reviewer, at least, finds 
only the slightest stylistic community—and one which 
points up, incidentally, the want of an index. 


Pray Boser 
INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Les vases Grecs, by Frangois Villard. (L’Ocil du 
Connaisseur.) Pp. 109, pls. 32. Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1956. 1200 frs. 
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This is a book written with the purpose of intro- 
ducing the general reader and collector to the rather 
specialized field of the study of Greek vases. Unlike 
other handbooks, which deal with the history of styles 
only, M. Villard’s book also provides the reader with 
a good deal of information of a practical nature indis- 
pensable to the person who wants to become orientated 
in the problems of Greek pottery and vase-painting. 

The illustrative material consists of reproductions 
not of masterpieces, as is usually the case with hand- 
books, but of vases of an average quality. There are 
thirty-two plates, six of which are colored. Their 
quality is on the whole mediocre, but this shortcoming 
is excusable in a rather inexpensive publication at a 
time of high costs. The discrepancy in the framing of 
the colored plates nos. m1, 1v, xx and xxx on the 
one hand and x, xxiv and xxix on the other is un- 
attractive. While the figures on the latter are sym- 
metrically placed in the middle of their respective 
pages, those on the former are placed off-center with 
a white frame on three instead of four sides. Unattrac- 
tive also is the rather gaudy appearance of the cover. 
From this point of view and from that of the quality 
of the binding, “King Penguin” books are superior 
to those in the series “L’Oceil du Connaisseur.” 

The material is divided into three parts. The first 
deals with general and technical problems. In the 
second, different schools and styles are examined from 
the Geometric down to the Hellenistic period. The 
third part contains an outline of the history of com- 
merce, connoisseurship and collecting of Greek vases. 
Each of the three parts is systematically divided into 
small chapters in which such particular questions are 
discussed as the importance of Greek vases for the 
study of history in general, the techniques applied in 
their fashioning and firing, the study of local clays, 
the relative importance of local workshops, the prices 
of vases in antiquity and the formation of modern vase 
collections. 

When writing about Greek art one is naturally 
tempted to draw parallels between the development 
of one particular branch and that of other contempo- 
rary artistic and cultural manifestations. Such com- 
parisons can go too far. I feel little convinced by the 
author’s theory that the predominance of the human 
figure in vase-painting from the second quarter of the 
sixth century on corresponds to the monistic theories 
of Anaximander, and that the transition from the 
black-figure to the red-figure technique corresponds 
to the Pythagorean theory of opposite values (p. 12). 

One of the most interesting chapters in M. Villard’s 
book is that dealing with the technique of Greek vases. 
The author takes full advantage of Theodor Schu- 
mann’s discoveries and the literature on this subject up 
to the date of the publication of his book. To this may 
now be added the article on “Fifth Century Inten- 
tional Red Glaze” by Marie Farnsworth and Harriet 
Wisely in AJA 1958:2, and that on “Types of Greek 
Glaze Failure” by Marie Farnsworth in Archaeology 
12, 242-50. 
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In discussing the different centers of the manu- 
facture of Greek vases it is only natural that the author 
should display a better knowledge of some than he 
does of others. It seems to me that the author’s defini- 
tion of Italiote vases as those made by Hellenized 
natives of the different parts of South Italy is for the 
most part wrong and only true of the latest and most 
barbarized pieces (p. 36). Italiote red-figure as a 
whole must have been produced by Greeks living in 
South Italy rather than by Hellenized natives. Simi 
larly, the author’s definition of “Gnathian” (pp. 36 
and 86) seems to me vague and insufficient. The style 
usually called by this name is Apulian. The word 
“Gnathian,” however, is now also used to describe 
black vases decorated with applied white, yellow and 
red also produced in Campania and Sicily, distin- 
guishable by the tone of the white or golden-brown 
color and other characteristics (see Trendall VJE 2, 
pp. 212-14). 

Some of M. Villard’s theories, such as that concern- 
ing the decadence of Corinthian pottery, are challenging 
if not always convincing. The author suggests that the 
fall of Corinthian workshops was probably caused 
not only by the increasing rivalry of the Athenian 
Kerameikos but also by the decline of the Corinthian 
industry of perfumed oils, since Corinthian perfume 
bottles are the first to disappear in Corinthian work 
shops (p. 41). 

A few minor corrections and additions may be made 
at this point. On p. 79 it is written that the bell-krater 
appears during the period of the “free style.” This is 
not correct since some of the bell-kraters by the Berlin 
painter (Beazley ARV 137) date from an early period 
in his career and are definitely archaic. On p. 72 the 
Brygos painter is given credit for the introduction of 
dramatic compositions in vase-painting although this 
great master is by no means the first to fill his subjects 
with dramatic sense. On p. 93 Sir William Hamilton, 
the notable collector and British envoy to the court of 
Naples, is referred to as “le duc de Hamilton.” On 
p. 101 the following statement is made “... . le peintre 
de vase décore un objet et cet objet n’existe qu’en 
fonction de l’utilité qu’il présente. La beauté se sura- 
joute comme un don gratuit et la plus belle coupe 
attique ne fut jamais qu’un vase 4 boire.” The practical 
purpose of Greek vases has been repeatedly empha- 
sized by archaeologists, and there is no doubt that 
most of them, beautiful as they may be, were made 
to be used in everyday life. But it seems to me that 
whoever has seen the cup by Euxitheos and Oltos in 
Tarquinia and especially the newly found cup with 
the deeds of Theseus by the Penthesilea painter in 
Ferrara can have no doubt that in some cases very 
large cups were made not for drinking purposes but 
as show pieces or as grave furniture. However, in all 
fairness to M. Villard I should mention that his views 
in the matter are also shared by Sir John Beazley with 
whom I have recently discussed this problem. 

The points made above are of minor importance 
and do not affect the high quality of the book as a 
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whole which is a very good introduction to the study 
of Greek vases written by a very good specialist. 


ALEXANDER CAMBITOGLOU 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


GriecHiscHes Lepen 1M SpreceL per Kunst, by 
Roland Hampe and Erika Simon. Pp. iii + 40 
(double) + 8. Verlag Philipp von Zabern, Mainz, 
1959- 


This completely delightful book presents the recently 
formed collection of the University of Mainz in a 
manner that might well serve as a model of populariza- 
tion in other countries. Striking pictures and hand- 
some layout make good though scarcely extraordinary 
objects speak for themselves. A charming text, de- 
lightfully readable, barely mentions art; rather, it 
describes the objects, explaining all the minutiae of 
the vase scenes, and relates them to objects and people 
who used them, working in quotations from contempo- 
rary authors. Though a roughly chronological order 
is achieved, it is the thread of subject matter that 
skillfully leads the reader from the world of the gods 
to the round of daily life with theater, festival, ban- 
quet and banquet ware, into the life of women and 
children and, finally, to the cult of the dead and the 
world of the dead. Naturally, some of the interpreta- 
tions seem rather dogmatic, but the full catalogue 
with references that terminates the book provides 
scholarly substantiation. Since all but one piece (the 
bronze hydria fragments with the name of Telesstas) 
are pottery, the scholar will eventually find the book 
superseded by the CV A, the first fascicule of which is 
cited in the references. 

Dorotay Kent Hitt 

THE WALTERS ART GALLERY 


ExcavaTIONS OF THE ATHENIAN Acora, Picture 
Books, 1-3. American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, Princeton, New Jersey, 1958-1959. 
$.50 each. 


Ports anp Pans or Crassicat AtruHens, by Brian A. 
Sparkes and Lucy Talcott. Pp. 32, figs. 62. 


Tue Sroa or Arratus II in Atuens, by Homer A. 
Thompson. Pp. 32, figs. 36. 


MIniaATURE SCULPTURE FROM THE ATHENIAN AGORA, 
by Dorothy Burr Thompson. Pp. 32, figs. 79. 


With these pamphlets the staff of the Agora Excava- 
tions inaugurates a cheap popular series of charm and 
value. Many objects are here published for the first 
time, while the rest, having not been appreciated in 
their previous solemn contexts, are highlighted and 
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explained so that they illuminate Athenian homes 
and lives. 

Pots and Pans, with long-captioned illustrations and 
an introduction, presents chiefly plain wares of the 
plain people of Athens; vase scenes from other sources 
demonstrate the uses of some of these extraordinary 
originals. 

The Stoa of Attalus II will be of greatest use to 
visitors to the site. It shows the process of restoring 
the building that is now the Agora Museum. 

Miniature Sculpture illustrates chiefly objects of 
terracotta, also some in ivory and bronze, each with a 
caption which may include an apt quotation from an 
ancient author. There are casts from ancient impres- 
sions of lost Greek metalwork and an amusing series 
of figurines and toys dated in the later Roman period 
(3-5th centuries a.p.). 

The series thus ably begun will grow and prove 
useful to students and fun makers of all ages. 


Dorotny Kent 
THE WALTERS ART GALLERY 


Divicazion1I INTORNO AD UNA COPPA PAESISTICA DEL 
Museo pi Axessanpria, by Achille Adriani (Docu- 
menti e Ricerche d’Arte Alessandrina, 3-4). Pp. 
viii + 36, figs. 13, pls. A, B+ 58. L’Erma di 
Bretschneider, Roma, 1959. 


While the author was still Director of the Alexandria 
Museum, a position in which he won unusual renown, 
he discovered in trade and acquired for his museum 
a bronze kantharos, lacking, unfortunately, one handle 
and the foot. The delicate relief on the body of the 
vase represents, in a setting of trees, rocks and nature 
deities, Attis and the nymph of the river Sangarios, 
as I hope to prove elsewhere. The author, who does 
not arrive at an interpretation, makes this work of art 
a starting point for a series of researches on Hel- 
lenistic-Roman landscape relief. He shows the funda- 
mental research of Schreiber and Pagenstecher in a 
new light by the quantity of new material treated and 
illustrated. It is affirmed and established that idyllic- 
bucolic landscape painting has its origin in the early 
Hellenistic Alexandria of Theocritus, and that the 
heroic mythological landscape is more at home in Asia 
Minor, while very little is yet known about Hellenistic 
landscape paintings of the remainder of Greece and 
Magna Graecia. 

A firm foundation for this thesis is afforded by 
comparison of the bronze kantharos with stucco re- 
liefs from Egypt and Afghanistan, which form a 
homogeneous class.' In addition to the oinochoai of 


1See most recently, G. M. A. Richter, “Ancient Plaster Casts 
of Greek Metalware,” AJA 62 (1958) 369-77. 

2Compare K. Schefold, “Vorbilder rémischer Landschafts- 
malerei,” AM 71 (1956) 211-31. 

3 The beautiful wall painting with pygmies, fig. 121, comes 
not from a “Campanian villa” but from Pompeii IX, 5, 9; see 
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the Ptolemaic queens, the work cites in order all the 
relief monuments which are important for the subject: 
the Tazza Farnese, the cup of the Ptolemies and other 
cameos and cameo vessels, the relief from Carthage, 
bronze vases with bucolic decoration, and finally 
bucolic reliefs from beyond the borders of Egypt. A 
discussion of representations of Nile scenes is reserved 
by the author for a future date. Unfortunately he refers 
too little to wall painting. The yellow frieze in the 
House of Livia provides decisive evidence for deriving 
this world of motifs from early Hellenistic Alexandria,’ 
and permits one to suspect that painting also provided 
models for landscape paintings of Roman times, though 
the author accepts only reliefs as prototypes. The 
spread of the Isis cult must have had a decisive share 
in the diffusion of idyllic-bucolic motifs. 

In the stylistic analysis, in this as in so many recent 
books, it is apparent that there has been very little 
progress in thinking beyond the fundamental works 
of Krahmer, Buschor and Sieveking on the changes 
in form from Hellenistic to Roman. We will never 
advance if we use such expressions as “space,” “paint- 
ing-like,” and “illusionistic” without exact definition. 
Let us take a single example, the representation of 
space. In late classical times, space is subordinated to 
the figure; in early Hellenism the plasticity of the 
figure contends with infinity of space, now indicated 
for the first time; fully developed Hellenism tries to 
enclose space with mighty Titanic figures; in late 
Hellenism plasticity diminishes until in Roman times 
space becomes an end and value in itself and sculpture 
is of secondary importance. From here on, as I have 
tried to show for the first century B.c. in Charites fiir 
E. Langlotz (Bonn 1957), the representation of space 
interprets itself best in the history of immense wall 
decoration.* 

The author demonstrates how little one appreciates 
the material here assembled if one refers to it as 
“Roman” art. However, it might have been better for 
him to take into consideration the turn of events im 
plied in the term “Roman Period,” that is, the political 
developments of the second century which made Rome 
the great city of the world and thereby conferred upon 
her a position of leadership. Even Greek art at the 
time acquired a retrospective character, as appears so 
clearly in Ulrich Hausmann’s recent book, Hellenist- 
ische Reliefbecher (Stuttgart 1959). Only a few of the 
works discussed by the author antedate this change;* 
for example, the famous Artemis relief in Delos, which 
he contrasts effectively with the bottom frieze of the 
apotheosis of Homer (late 2nd cent. s.c.) (pl. 51f): 
the active sculpture of the metal relief, with figures 
set off from space, contrasts with a weak, spaceless 
narrative style in the frieze. Close to the younger of 
these works, unlike the author who chooses the elder, 


most recently G. Spano, MemLinc 8, 6 (1955) 3356. 

*The few original reliefs of the third century have been 
well studied by C. Vierneisel in an unpublished dissertation 
(Miinchen); they show the superiority of painting of this 
period. 
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is where the reviewer would place the bronze kantharos 
which is the cause of the discussion. Here the tectonic 
form is obscured with relief in a truly un-Greek man- 
ner. The Greek temple permitted sculpture only in tec- 
tonically unimportant places and even Greek relief vases 
always preserve a plastically justifiable relationship 
between figures and vase form. An especially beautiful 
example is provided by the Regina Vasorum® but 
comparison of figs. 14 and 15 in the author’s own 
book is sufficient to show what I mean. Further, the 
Hellenistic competition of plasticity and space is ab- 
sent from the bronze kantharos. The author himself 
compares the Dolon relief; even more closely related 
is a silver alabastron from Thessaly.* The more com- 
pletely illusionistic space treatment of the second 
Pompeian style is still not yet achieved (as on the cup 
of the Ptolemies, figs. 86-91). On the other hand, the 
stucco relief, pl. B, is still late Hellenistic, and I might 
compare it with grave reliefs of the second century, 
with its strong diagonal posing of figures developed 
out of the picture toward the front, figures that never- 
theless have lost plastic quality. By overcrowding the 
picture, the competition of space and plasticity loses 
its effect. 

It will be the task of the future to decide what, in 
the great mass of pictorial material of Alexandrian 
times assembled by the author, was really made in 
Alexandria, what in Rome and other places; even in 
Campania workshops are to be discerned. It will then 
become apparent that even if the Roman age derived 
its motifs consequentially from Hellenistic art, the 
stylistic treatment of the motifs was very free; exact 
copies, as Richter has shown in the above mentioned 
article, are relatively rare. Upon further research in 
this direction being completed, it will become obvious 
that this author has made a great contribution, illumi- 
nating by his practical work and by his research the 
importance: of Alexandria. 

Kart ScHEFOLD 

BASEL 


Scavi p1 Ostia II]. Le Necropoli, Parte I. Le Tombe 
di Eta Repubblicana e Augustea, by M. F. 
Squarciapino, I. Gismondi, G. Barbieri, H. Bloch, 
and R. Calza. Pp. 256, figs. 97, pls. 47. Ministero 
della Pubblica Istruzione, Direzione Generale 
delle Antichita e Belle Arti. A cura della Soprin- 
tendenza agli Scavi di Ostia Antica. Libreria dello 
Stato, Roma, 1958. 


In recent years the bitter old complaints about long 
unpublished excavations have been meeting the retort 
of a steady output of thick volumes, lavishly printed 


5 Of which I believe that clay and technique are Attic; other- 
wise P. Mingazzini, “Tre brevi noti di ceramica ellenistica, 
ArchCl 19 (1958) 218-19. But compare the hydria in Lyon, 
illustrated by K. Schefold, Kertscher Vasen (1930) pl. 21. 

6AM 37 (1912) pl. 2. H. Kiithmann, Untersuchungen zur 
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and illustrated, full of measurements and detailed 
discussion. It is probably captious and unfair to protest 
that this is not exactly what we meant, that a sense of 
proportion that would keep a minor volume smaller 
than a major one ought to obtain, and that for the 
most part—the Ostia publications are a happy excep- 
tion—these books are tombstones very few scholars 
can afford. Such publications can only be justified by 
the excellence of their scholarship; the editors have an 
extraordinary duty and the contributing scholars an 
especially exacting task. It is too easy, when a generous 
state is footing the bills, to let diligence pass for honest 
worth and splendid presentation disguise weakness and 
inconclusiveness in the material. The material should 
certainly be published, but this volume should have 
been a thin one and a better one. 

It presents the earlier necropoleis of Ostia, those of 
the Republican and Augustan periods, so far as they 
are known. But since no burials guaranteed older than 
the middle of the second century B.c. have yet come 
to light, the span in time is not great. The burial 
areas are three: a large necropolis outside the Porta 
Romana along the Via Ostiensis, another outside the 
Porta Laurentina along the Via Laurentina, and the 
ager publicus outside the Porta Marina, in which were 
erected two splendid monuments, probably both at 
public expense to deserving citizens. The three areas 
were excavated at different times and had complicated 
and somewhat different histories in antiquity; consc- 
quently they have been treated separately in this 
publication, the collaboration of five scholars. The first 
division discusses the tombs of the Via Ostiensis, the 
second those of the Via Laurentina, the third the 
inscriptions of these two cemeteries, the fourth the 
tombs outside the Porta Marina. And at the end is 
appended a brief résumé of the evidence and the 
general conclusions to be drawn from it. 

The area outside the Porta Romana along the Via 
Ostiensis was first explored by Visconti in the middle 
of the last century. It was subsequently dug out by 
Vaglieri in the years 1910-1913, with some further 
work in 1919. Prior to the publication of the present 
report new soundings were made, though it is not 
clear from the text how extensive this excavation was 
or exactly what was found. The burials are divided 
into two groups, a set of cremation graves without 
significant sepulchral architecture in which were found 
fragments of carved ivories, and a set of more monu- 
mental tombs, the latter often overlying and inter- 
fering with the former. 

The fascinating earlier group with which the study 
begins is unfortunately among the poorest presented. 
Though each grave is described and some account of 
its furniture given, not one of these burials is illus- 
trated, and from the descriptions the reader can form 
little idea of the variety and great interest of the group 


Toreutik des Zweiten und ersten Jahrhunderts vor Christus, 
Dissertation Basel (1959) 23. For the garland on the neck the 
closest parallel is the Thymiaterion from Tarentum, which is 
dated in the early first century by Kiithmann, 28. 
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as a whole. In part this is not the fault of Signorina 
Squarciapino, who is reporting at second or third hand 
excavations made nearly a half century ago, but much 
of the material still survives, and new photographs, 
especially of the carved ivory mounts themselves, 
would be a precious addition, while the photographs 
made during excavation must be priceless documents. 
As this part stands it is merely teasing, not informative, 
and the prose in which it is cast, argument and 
hypothesis followed by counter-argument and counter- 
hypothesis, sends the reader back to the old excavation 
reports in the Notizie degli Scavi and makes him long 
to read the daybooks of the excavators and to handle 
the material himself. Far more, he feels, could be done 
with it than has been done here and in far less space. 

The other group of Republican and Augustan tombs 
in this necropolis, those distinguished by some sort of 
architecture, can be divided into three groups: (a) sim- 
ple enclosures, or busta, (b) monuments dressed with 
cut stone (with or without connection with a bustum), 
and (c) columbaria. Unfortunately nearly all these 
were either destroyed or extensively remodeled in suc- 
ceeding periods, so that of the original architecture 
seldom more than a half meter of the masonry sur- 
vives. The busta are perhaps the most interesting of 
these groups, since the type is relatively rare and here 
some nine examples are reasonably well preserved, but 
they are also architecturally very simple and without 
significant development or variation, and since in most 
cases there is nothing left today to show how the walls 
were crowned and finished, there is little enough to 
describe or add to what we know of busta from the 
Laurentina necropolis and other sites. The monuments 
in cut stone are a further disappointment, since only 
the bases are preserved and Signorina Squarciapino is 
unable or unwilling to attempt to reconstruct the 
original form of the monuments from these. Yet from 
the size and proportions it must be clear to every 
reader that those of rectangular plan (nos. 12, 13, 14, 
22, and 23) are far more likely to have been altars 
than anything else, while the smaller of round plan 
(no. 15) probably held a tripod or column, and the 
larger (no. 3) an aedicula. And the rectangular monu- 
ment with antae (no. 8) was more probably a door- 
way tomb of the type of Cosa S1 (cf. MAAR 20, 
pp. 99ff) than a schola or aedicula. Here one feels the 
comparanda have been worse than slighted to the great 
detriment of the book. The four columbaria of this 
group are rather more interesting, since they show 
progression in a relatively short time from a simple, 
almost experimental plan (no. 17) to complicated and 
intricate ones (nos. 20, 21). The columbarium, it 
would appear, sprang into being almost fully de- 
veloped. 

The history of the necropolis outside the Porta 
Laurentina is only a little less chequered than that of 
the Porta Romana. Partially explored by Visconti and 
his predecessors, it was cleared by Calza and published 
by him in 1938. Further excavations were carried out 
during the preparation of this volume. Of the older 
tombs, those with which we are particularly concerned, 
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only one had been extensively explored in the nine- 
teenth century, while three of the Julio-Claudian 
columbaria had been excavated and paintings removed 
from two of them. The necropolis of the early period 
contains no burials of the type “of the ivories” and 
consists at present of thirty-cight tombs, of which 
only two are columbaria and only seven show remains 
of monumental architecture. The others are all busta 
of one sort and another, most of them plain rectangles, 
some few with interior walls, niches or aediculae. The 
cemetery, though it suffered in part the same fate as 
that of the Via Ostiensis and many of the tombs were 
destroyed and rebuilt in later periods, is on the whole 
better preserved than that of the Via Ostiensis and 
much richer in inscriptions. On the evidence of these 
the group of tombs can be dated to a short period, the 
last half of the first century B.c. and first decades of 
the first century a.p., and we learn that it was occupied 
almost entirely by freedmen. The series of busta is the 
best that has ever come to light, many of them pre- 
serving the full height of the wall and all the archi- 
tectural elements. These, with their variations in size, 
plan, and details, give us a better picture of what 
ordinary burials of the late Republican period were 
like than we have ever had and correct the impression 
one is apt to form from Pompeii and Rome itself. 

Of the seven tombs with remains of monumental 
architecture, three with small rectangular bases (nos. 
5, 8, 10) were almost certainly small altars; one with 
a larger base (no. 15) may have carried a small 
funerary temple. No. 16 seems to have been a column 
raised on a high base; no. 23 held an elegant columnar 
pavilion; and no, 22 had an open funerary triclinium. 
None of these is especially remarkable for its form, 
except no. 23, and since the crowning elements are in 
every case lacking, their contribution to our knowledge 
of sepulchral architecture is not great. The two colum- 
baria are architecturally simple, but one of them still 
preserves substantial remains of the elegant stucchi 
that decorated the vault. Though the tomb seems to 
have belonged to a devotee of Isis, these stucchi are 
essentially Bacchic in subject, and Signorina Squarcia- 
pino compares them in style, content, and composition 
to the stucchi of the Farnesina villa. One cannot deny 
that there is some similarity, and I do not wish to 
quarrel with the dating, but surely the compositions 
and subjects of the Ostia stucchi are closer to stock 
material of the Third Style in Pompeii than they are 
to the unique and enigmatic reliefs of the Farnesina 
villa. It is a mistake to cofnpare stucchi only with 
stucchi when many of the figures and scenes have 
duplicates in painting. 

Appended to this section is the description of six 
columbaria of the Julio-Claudian period, two of them 
relatively simple, the other four large and elaborate, 
consisting of two storeys and several parts and con- 
taining funerary triclinia, ustrinae, and aediculae as 
well as the remains of painting and stucchi. It is 
regrettable that the editors did not take this occasion 
to reconsider the decorations, especially the curious 
subject paintings removed in the nineteenth century, 
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not only for the sake of completeness in this survey 
of the necropolis, but for the intrinsic interest and 
importance such a study would have. 

Following Signorina Squarciapino’s survey of the 
cemeteries themselves is a section by Guido Barbieri 
on the inscriptions that were found, a strictly epigraphi- 
cal study, limited to measurements and bibliography, 
with ample notes on odd forms and peculiarities, and 
illustrated in most cases with both drawing and photo 
graph, almost always admirably clear. The author 
explains in his preface that he has in most cases re 
frained from adding prosopographical notes, since 
he could not make a complete study of the population 
of Ostia in the Republican period on the basis of the 
inscriptions from the cemeteries. However the reader 
would welcome more than he has given us here; even 
the most general notes on the commonness of genti 
licial names in Ostia would have been helpful. 

My chief criticism of these sections of this volume, 
aside from the omissions I have noted, has to do with 
the editing and the style. In the first place, it seems 
to me pointless and confusing to separate the inscrip 
tions from the tombs to which they belong, even if 
archaeologist and epigraphist are different. It means 
that the reader must turn back and forth through the 
book in the course of his study, and that is not easy 
with books as large as this. When the description of 
the tomb, the footnotes to that description, the illus- 
trations, the discussion of the inscriptions, and the 
illustrations of the inscriptions are in five different 
places, one asks whether the editors have considered 
the reader. In the second place, it seems to me abso 
lutely necessary for the authors of a series of excava 
tion reports to arrive at a single vocabulary of de- 
scription and to adhere to it as rigidly as possible. But 
even in so formulaic a matter as the description of 
moldings, Signorina Squarciapino calls a “sguscio” 
what Gismondi later in the book calls a “cavetto,” a 
“piccolo toro” what he calls a “tondino,” and so on. 
Her use of “toro” for any molding vaguely approxi- 
mating the half round is particularly annoying, and 
she does not distinguish between the cyma recta and 
the cyma reversa. Clearly in such a case a profile 
drawing is more reliable and informative than the 
description. One feels that she has been at pains to 
enliven her prose with variety, which is not a good 
idea in a report of this sort, and while a certain order 
obtains in the descriptions: state of preservation, situa- 
tion and relationship to other buildings, perimeter 
wall, &c., I should like even greater uniformity of 
method. Her descriptions I find hard to follow at first 
reading and hard to find things in for reference. It 
also seems to me a curious perversion of science that 
the measurements of individual blocks and reticulate 
tesserae are regularly given, but the dimensions of 
rooms and buildings are very seldom mentioned and 
do not even appear on the plans. Many of the indi- 
vidual plans that are scattered through the text are 
not very necessary, but the whole would have benefited 
enormously by the inclusion of sections, especially 
sections through a whole necropolis to show the rela- 
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tive levels of footings, ground levels, and burials. Since 
the question of level is a vital point for the dating of 
many of these tombs, it is curious that these should 
have been omitted. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the rather dry and 
dificult first two-thirds of this volume to the part 
describing the two great tombs outside the Porta 
Marina. Not only are these monuments better pre- 
served and more interesting architecturally and his- 
torically than those of the large cemeteries, but they 
are also better presented. The chapter by Italo Gis- 
mondi on the architecture is a model of conciseness and 
lucidity in such descriptions. The language is clear, 
the method simple and logical, and the drawings 
admirable. Of this part I have only the slightest criti- 
cisms, all with reference to the description of the 
mausoleum: (a) one would like to know where each 
of the fragments of the tholos was found, since one 
gathers from the text that they were widely scattered; 
(b) it seems improbable to me that the parastades were 
crowned with lions, since I know of no lions of such 
small scale of the Roman period; and (c) some of 
the comparanda seem to me far fetched—the Trophée 
des Alpes at La Turbie, for example. 

Signorina Squarciapino’s treatment of the fragments 
of the figured frieze of the tomb of Cartilius Poplicola 
is rather less satisfactory. It is a very puzzling sculpture, 
but I cannot help feeling that her analysis of the groups 
is incorrect. Surely the large part preserved is intended 
to be read together, the nude figure on the trireme 
is about to attack the two figures that stand next to 
the left, and there is something almost deliberately 
heroic about their calm and submissive attitude as they 
await the attack. They are both young; the smaller 
one seems meant to be a young boy. Is this a sur- 
render? or might they be hostages? Certainly this 
must be a dramatic moment from the life of Poplicola, 
and that he was a naval captain is to be drawn from 
the ship’s prow that surmounted this monument. Is 
not the nudity of the man in the bow of the trireme 
probably heroic? Is he not probably Poplicola? 

Herbert Bloch’s impeccable chapter on the eight 
inscriptions from Ostia relating to Poplicola and his 
career is terse and to the point. One feels that he has 
extracted everything from them there was to be had 
and at the end only regrets that he hangs always on 
the edge of a fuller knowledge of this great public 
figure than ever emerges. 

Raissa Calza’s chapter on the statue dedicated by 
Poplicola in the Temple of Hercules is spoilt by a 
mistake on her part that should have been caught and 
corrected by the editors. She conceives that it was a 
dedication in honor of Poplicola and a heroized por- 
trait, whereas the inscription makes it clear that it 
was a dedication by Poplicola, presumably an athlete 
statue, in honor of Hercules, to whose cult he seems 
to have been particularly devoted. This vitiates her 
interpretation of the symbolic meaning of the statue 
(Poplicola heroized as Theseus). Her main thesis, 
that the statue is the earliest known exemplar of a 
type invented in the first century B.c., a Spiegelbild 
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to serve as counterpart to the Lysippan “Hermes 
fastening his sandal” also seems to me undemonstrated. 
I would agree that some of the forms of the body and 
the drapery do not look Lysippan, but not that they 
look neo-Attic. To my eye they belong in the first 
half of the Hellenistic period rather than the second, 
and I wonder whether a faint echo of the original 
group is not preserved in that panel of the ceiling 
of the underground basilica of the Porta Maggiore 
usually known as “Menelaus and Helen.” 

The volume concludes with a neat summary by 
Signorina Squarciapino of the amount and quality of 
the information the cemeteries of Ostia have so far 
provided as to the zones of burial, funerary architec- 
ture, and burial rites of the Republican period. An 
ample index is included. 

L. RicHarpson, Jr. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


ZuM AUSSTATTUNGSLUXUS IN DER ROMISCHEN ARCHI- 
TEKTUR, EIN FORMGESCHICHTLICHER VERsUCH, by 
Heinrich Drerup (Orbis Antiquus, Heft 12). 
Pp. 37, pls. 7. Miinster, Westphalia, Aschen- 
dorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1957. DM 3.50. 


Evidence from literary sources as well as wall paint- 
ings is studied along with actual architectural remains 
to determine, if possible, the origin of the elements of 
luxury in Roman architecture. Except for marble em- 
bellishment, it is from literature chiefly that we know 
of the use of luxurious materials such as precious 
metals. Analysis of literary condemnation of archi- 
tectural luxury shows it to refer only to private rather 
than to public buildings. More important to the 
author is his interpretation that the concern of the 
ancient writers was for the precious surfaces, not the 
inner structure. This “sehweise” he notes as in sharp 
contrast to the Greek conception based on structure. 
In the architecture of wall paintings he finds confirma- 
tion of his view. The original idea of luxurious surface 
decoration he believes to be purely Roman, not im- 
ported. The remarkable swiftness of the Roman 
reception of Oriental precious stone and marble facing 
in the late Republic is due to a natural disposition 
toward luxurious decoration in Italy from early times. 
Decoration in metal and a lack of organic relation of 
decoration to structure he finds characteristic of Italic 
architecture in the archaic period. Etruscan terracotta 
revetments he sees as based on metal, without any 
concern for structure which is equally lacking in the 
use of sculpture on Etruscan temples. Even archaic 
Greek architecture of South Italy he considers influ- 
enced by the Italian untectonic point of view, which 
is also revealed in 4th century Apulian vases. The 
embellishment of late Republican theater stages with 
marble, gold, mosaics, bronze statues, and the un- 
tectonic Roman wooden porticus translated into stone 
and applied as surface decoration to buildings are 
examples of the fundamental non-structural Italian 
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point of view to which the Oriental (but not Greek) 
inspired marble veneer came naturally, not as a new 
or different concept. In sum both the surface, non- 
structural attitude toward decorative detail and the 
luxury of material used for it are native Italic. 

Not every reader will be as convinced as the author 
of the lack of structural feeling in architecture among 
the early Italians, especially the Etruscans, nor of the 
effect of this concept on the Greeks of South Italy, 
but all will find the assembling of evidence useful 
and the analysis thought provoking. 


Lucy T. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


ForeiGN CLIENTELAE (264-70 B.c.), by E. Badian. 
Pp. x + 342. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1958. 50s. 
net in U.K. 


This book is divided into two parts, the first dealing 
with foreign policy from 264 to 133 B.c., the second 
with internal politics, mainly in the years from the 
Gracchi to. Pompey’s first consulship, For Part I the 
reader misses in the preface a clear formulation of 
purpose such as is to be found in the admirable state- 
ment on the dust jacket that the author attempts to 
show how clientela, “a typically Roman institution... 
a relationship between the weaker and the stronger 
based on moral obligation . . . became the pattern of 
Rome’s relations with foreign states” and “developed 
into the chief instrument of Roman domination.” For 
the reviewer, who had failed to examine the jacket, 
it was not until a second reading that the author’s 
purpose in Part I was clear. The detailed analyses of 
causes of wars and of the subsequent settlements and 
adjustments seemed at first to be unrelated to the 
subject. The unexplained allusions to the sources, 
which are cited but rarely quoted (see “the two ex- 
pulsions of 187 and 177,” p. 146 and “the famous case 
of L. Postumius at Praeneste,” p. 148), are often 
unintelligible without consultation of texts. It is 
too bad that the author, whose interpretations are 
constructive and original, did not make more allow- 
ance both for the specialist, who may not have the 
sources freshly in mind, and for the intelligent non- 
specialist. There is abundant evidence here to show 
that the Roman idea of fides, on which the relation 
between patron and client depended, was implicit in 
Rome’s dealing with foreign peoples. Particularly 
enlightening is the discussion of Rome’s treatment of 
“ungrateful clients,” of whom Demetrius of Pharus, 
expelled from Illyria in 219 (pp. 45-47) provides an 
important early example. 

For the non-specialist Part II, with a narrative from 
which a remarkably clear picture emerges of Roman 
politics in an obscure and fascinating period, is much 
more readable. Badian shows how the great Roman 
leaders used their Italian and later their overseas 
clients in the struggle for political power, and how 
the clients sometimes did harm as well as good to 
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their patrons. The study of the career of Marius is 
especially significant. One may question some interpre- 
tations (for instance the extent of Marius’ awards of 
citizenship, “hundreds of names on the register,” p. 
214), but no detail of Badian’s discussion can be 
neglected. 

The importance of republican clientage in holding 
the empire together and in preparing the way for the 
position of the emperor in the provinces is clearly 
brought out in the chapters on Marius and the Pompeii 
and in the Epilogue. A contribution of significance 
to this subject is provided by Appendix B, which 
contains a list of leading republican gentes with statis- 
tics on the frequency of their names in inscriptions of 
the Spanish provinces, Narbonese Gaul, and Africa, 
and with a statement of the evidence for the republi- 
can association of these gentes with the provinces. The 
list in this Appendix of individuals granted citizen- 
ship is also useful, though there are uncertainties 
about some of the names included. The inscription of 
L. Sulpicius Q. f. Q. n. Col. (CIL 1.2".2274), preserved 
at Carthago Nova, is, from the evidence of the Collina 
tribe, more likely to belong to a Roman in Spain than 
to the descendant of an enfranchised Spanish slave. 

Badian’s book provides important material to supple- 
ment the well-known investigations of republican 
clientage by Matthias Gelzer and, for the late republic, 
by Ronald Syme, who suggested the subject to the 
author. 

Liry Ross Taytor 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


L'Irauia acraria sotro Tratano, by Vito Antonio 
Sirago. Pp. xxi + 339. Publications universitaires, 
Louvain, 1958. 320 francs belges. 


The existence of Trajan’s (and other) alimenta 
suggests something wrong in rural Italy, something 
probably to do with population. With all we know of 
rural Italy in the first and second centuries, it is 
difficult to find enough definite evidence for a trust 
worthy picture of the size of the population and the 
state of agriculture. The population, at least that which 
was willing to do farm work, has generally been 
supposed to have been less than the best number. 

In Sirago’s study the supposed manpower shortage 
in Italy and the great influence of the imperial estates 
on agriculture are continually emphasized. The land- 
owners of Italy, without the hard impersonal competi- 
tion of the emperor, would have been able to deal 
with the routine problems and with the labor shortage. 
But the emperor could procure and control slaves 
better than they could when slaves were scarce. He 
could also entice free men out of the Italian labor 
market to go to his estates in the provinces, or offer 
better conditions to free men in Italy. 

Sirago finds the phrase “economic emancipation of 
the provinces” meaningless, for he believes that the 
rise of provincial agriculture was due to the decision 
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of the emperor’s agents to give up vine and olive 
culture in Italy, since even on imperial estates the labor 
shortage raised the labor cost, and go to the provinces, 
where more labor was available. The idea of such a 
plan would be more convincing if better supported 
by analysis of the conditions of labor and soil and the 
general state of agriculture in the provinces. 

The condition of Italy thereafter is described not 
as decay or ruin, but production for subsistence and 
for local markets. We should have a sharper analysis 
of the possibilities of the Italian market and (as 
Chilver suggests) of exportation of wine or oil to 
the new northern markets. 

Sirago has excellent collections of evidence on 
agricultural conditions. He is perhaps less happy in 
theorizing than in describing. The arguments on the 
labor shortage trouble me; on pp. 11, 136, 149, 156, 
159, 167 and 206 are arguments the reader may wish 
to test for himself. Yet the course of the argument, 
is sensible and suggestive and is probably capable of 
stronger support than it receives here. 

This is a good inaugural effort; we hope the author 
will continue in this difficult, useful field. 


Ricuarp M. Haywoop 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


STUDI SULLA SOCIETA ROMANA: IL LAVORO ARTISTICO, 


by 1. Calabi Limentani. Pp. 198. Istituto Editori- 
ale Cisalpino, Milano/Varese, 1958. Lire 2000. 


The figure of the artist in ancient Rome must 
remain at best a shadowy one, insofar as his individual 
creative personality is concerned. However, some- 
thing may be learned from the extant evidence (nega- 
tive as well as positive) of his position in the world 
in which he lived and his relationship with the society 
for which he produced. It is precisely this aspect of 
the problem with which the author of this modest, 
but nonetheless informative, book deals. 

The limits set for this study (cf. p. 6), geographi- 
cally and chronologically, are Rome, Italy and the 
Latin-speaking provinces, in the period between the 
early Republic and the end of the Empire in the West. 
The evidence selected by the author for treatment is 
epigraphical, legal and literary, examined with care- 
ful judgment as to the value of each in clarifying the 
character and status of the artist in the area and 
period under discussion. 

Needless to say, in a book whose text is one hun- 
dred and fifty pages in length, it cannot be expected 
that every conceivable problem is discussed or that 
all the problems which are discussed are examined 
exhaustively. Yet within these pages, many provocative 
points are made and much interesting material is 
presented for contemplation. The author’s approach is 
intentionally neither art-historical nor archaeological, 
but rather social and historical. Yet the material col- 
lected herein cannot fail to provide, for both archaeolo- 
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gist and art historian, insights into the life of the 
artist in lands under Roman domination and conse- 
quently into the character of the works produced in 
these areas. 

The well-documented text is divided into four major 
sections, the first dealing with the “artist” himself 
(and here the author makes abundantly clear the 
problem of distinguishing the truly creative artist 
from the more humble artisan in many of the pre- 
served documents), the next for the most part with 
the conditions of work and the third with the prod- 
ucts of this labor, primarily as they were considered 
at the time of production. In all these discussions, 
much emphasis is placed upon the significance of the 
ancient descriptive terms involved. The final chapter 
treats that inevitably important personality, the patron, 
and his réle in the commissioning of both public and 
private monuments. 

Each of these mzjor divisions includes a number of 
sub-topics, dealing with more specialized subjects, such 
as the economic position of the work of art, or the 
question of artists’ names and signatures. The bibliog- 
raphy included in the notes appears to be both exten- 
sive and up-to-date and may well bring new items 
to the attention of interested readers. 

The book concludes with what are by no means the 
least of its contributions, a series of appendices con- 
taining primary material. The first appendix is de- 
voted to the inscriptions, often funeral, recording the 
names of artists or artisans: painters, mosaicists, sculp- 
tors, workers in metal and architects. A few inscrip- 
tions dealing with prices are also included. Each of 
the discussions is prefaced by a clear summary state- 
ment concerning the nomenclature involved. When- 
ever possible, an indication is given, not only of the 
character of the inscription, but also of its approximate 
date. A second appendix presents a list of known 
artists, with the sources where their names are 
recorded, while a third deals with legal texts. 

For a full picture of the situation, of course, this 
material must be combined with the monumental 
evidence, but that this study does not attempt to do. 
Within the limits stated, however, this cannot fail 
to be both a useful and stimulating volume. 


Exvarne P. 
MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


VILLAGES ANTIQUES DE LA SYRIE DU NORD: LE MASSIF 
pu Bétus A L’EPOQUE ROMAINE (Institut frangais 
d’Archéologie de Beyrouth, Bibliothéque Archéo- 
logique et Historique, vol. 50), by Georges 
Tchalenko. Vol. Ill, pp. xvi+ 191. Paris, Li- 
brairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1958. 


This volume contains the appendices, tables and 
indices to the work of which the first two volumes 
were reviewed in AJA 62 (1958) 452-54. Appendix I 
(Plans of sites) has already appeared in Vol. II. In 
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Appendix II M. Henri Seyrig publishes the Greek 
inscriptions collected by the author in the course of 
his survey; noteworthy among them are eight more 
boundary-stones of the cadastral survey of 297; and a 
number of inscriptions using the Caesarian era, based 
on 49 B.c., which can be used to establish in very 
considerable detail the boundaries of the territory of 
Antioch. Appendix III contains a list of the ancient 
monasteries which are such a characteristic feature of 
the region, and a study by M. A. Caquot of four 
Syriac manuscripts dating from 567-68, in which 80 
such convents are named, most of them still identifiable 
on the ground. Appendix IV lists the surviving medi- 
eval remains, with a chronological table. Appendix V 
is a topographical index. The volume concludes with 
a fine series of analytical indices prepared by M. Seyrig. 
These are a model of their kind, drawing together in 
a most imaginative and helpful way the scattered 
information of which a survey such as this is neces- 
sarily compounded. A worthy conclusion to a fine 
enterprise. 
J. B. Warp-Perxins 
BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME 


Civrras Macrarirana, by Gilbert-Charles Picard. 
(Karthago, vol. VIII, 1957). Pp. 159, pls. 45, 
folding plan. De Boccard, Paris, 1958. 


Mactar was the southernmost city of the mountainous 
district of central Numidia which formed the core of 
Massinissa’s kingdom, and which throughout antiquity 
succeeded in maintaining a character somewhat dis- 
tinct from that of the more completely Punicized or 
Romanized cities of the coastal districts. From 1944 
to 1956 it was the site of a systematic excavation, 
undertaken by M. Picard and others, and the present 
volume is the definitive report of the part illustrating 
the origins and evolution of the city down to its 
acquisition of the status of a Roman colony, ca. 
A.D. 180. A second volume will deal with the later 
phases, and will include an edition of all the Latin 
inscriptions. The text of this first volume was com- 
pleted in 1952. Subsequent finds are referred to in the 
footnotes. 

The first chapter describes the physical, economic 
and political setting of Mactar, as the geographical 
center of a considerable agricultural district, as the 
presumed seat of a praefectura comprising 62 castella, 
and as the site of a station of the imperial fiscal service. 
Chapter 2 assembles the all too scanty evidence about 
Numidian Mactar and its survivals into classical times, 
the most striking of these survivals being that of 
megalithic burial, a custom which, as the excavations 
have conclusively demonstrated (Karthago IV [1953] 
51-52), was not abandoned until the middle of the 
first century A.D. 

The Punic element at Mactar (chapter 3) is far better 
documented. It was strong in the religious field: a 
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tophet of characteristically Punic type, which has 
yielded a fine series of ex voto dedications and reliefs, 
predominantly dedications to Ba‘al Hammon; two 
temples, of Liber Pater and Hathor Miskar; and scat- 
tered elements attributable to Ashtart-Venus and the 
Cereres. This is a subject that M. Picard has already 
made his own. The political institutions offer more 
debatable ground. That Mactar was a civitas libera 
in the first century a.p. seems very likely, though one 
may question whether the erection of a temple to 
Rome and Augustus (p. 65) really constitutes proof 
of this fact, any more than that the possession of a 
forum at this time (p. 63) is evidence that the city 
had a primary political assembly. Throughout this 
chapter P. is at pains to emphasize the essentially 
Punic character of Mactar right through the first 
century a.p. Some of the expressions of this view may 
seem rather sweeping. The monuments just cited do, 
after all, betray the substantial impact of Romanization 
already at the beginning of the century; and, as the 
evidence of the cities of Tripolitania shows, the sur- 
vival of a robust Punic culture was no obstacle to the 
steady absorption of Roman forms and ideas, laying 
the foundations of the no less vigorous, and in its 
outward forms no less strikingly Roman, culture that 
makes its appearance with such apparent suddenness 
in the second century. 

The two remaining chapters describe and discuss 
the excavation of the building identified as the center 
of the local para-military youth organization, the 
“Juventutes civitatis Mactaritanae, cultores Martis 


Augusti.” The identification rests on a long inscription, 


dated to a.v. 88, which gives a nominal roll of the 
association and records the erection by it of a basilica 
and warehouses (horrea). The precise nature of the 
assoviation (which offers, incidentally, an admira- 
ble example of the sort of factors that were at work, 
already in the first century, transforming Mactar from 
a Punic into a Roman city) involves a number of prob- 
lems of historical interpretation that lie outside the 
scope of this review. Is the difference, for example, 
between the collegia iuvenum and associations that 
are simply styled iuventutes (p. 85) really one of 
official recognition? And may it not have been the 
social rather than the military aspect of these clubs 
which was predominant from the outset, just as later 
(p. 93) it played a leading part in the tragi-comedy of 
the coup d'état of 238? What matters more, however, 
in the present context is the fact that, except for a 
period after 238, the association of the iuvenes of 
Mactar remained in being until well into the fourth 
century, and that throughout this period it occupied 
the group of buildings here described. Of the original 
Domitianic structure no recognizable plan can now be 
distinguished. Early in the third century it was en- 
tirely rebuilt by C. Julius Piso in the form of a 
rectangular colonnaded courtyard with clubrooms on 
two sides, and on the third a three-aisled basilical hall, 
which carefully incorporated the original dedicatory 
inscription, and is doubtless the successor of the orig- 
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inal basilica named therein; in it stood funerary monu- 
ments to Piso and his daughter. After a period of 
neglect and partial ruin during the third century, it 
was restored on roughly the same lines in 290 by a 
descendant of Julius Piso, the aisles of the basilica 
being suppressed on this occasion and an apse added. 
In the fourth century it was converted into a church. 

Earlier accounts of this building have stressed its 
funerary and Christian connotations, both of which 
can now be seen to be incidental to its principal pur- 
pose. Piso’s building was essentially a schola, modelled 
closely on the Greek gymnasium, the basilica serving 
as the meeting place of the association and the smaller 
apsed room in the middle of the east wing as its 
cult-room. A quadrilobed building just to the south of 
the basilica belongs to an enigmatic group of North 
African buildings (édifices a auges) the distinguishing 
feature of which is the incorporation of rows of stone 
troughs, so arranged as to be accessible from both 
sides of a straight or curved bench. None of the 
suggestions hitherto put forward—stables, churches, 
bath-annexes, collective baptisteries—is at all satisfac- 
tory. Picard’s explanation is, on the other hand, both 
ingenious and convincing; these buildings combined 
the functions of offices and warehouses for the recep- 
tion and storage of the dues in kind that played so 
large a part in the economic system of Roman Africa. 
The present building dates from the fourth century, 
but it is tempting to see in it the successor of the 
horrea built, presumably for this very purpose, by the 
iuvenes of the original Domitianic foundation. 

Some of the plates are excellent, but not all; too little 
thought has gone into the initial photography (e.g. 
lighting in pls. xt, xx) or the scale of reproduction 
(e.g. pls. xxxv, xxxvi, where a little editorial ingenuity 
would have produced a far more satisfactory result). 
The captions contain neither dimensions nor any 
reference to the text, this last an exasperating omission 
in view of the absence of any index. The text-figures 
are clearly drawn and well reproduced, and they in- 
clude several sections; and even if the latter still betray 
a certain reluctance to think of stratigraphy in terms 
of associated deposits rather than structures (e.g. figs. 
12, 13), they represent a very welcome advance on 
what we have in the past learned to expect from North 
Africa. Indeed, it is precisely because Karthago is 
setting a new standard in these and similar respects, 
that one ventures to make such criticisms of detail. 

There is a great deal more that could usefully be 
discussed in this volume; but that is because M. Picard 
has not been content with a mere recitation of facts, 
but has tried to present them as part of a wider picture 
of life in Punic and Roman Africa. He has added one 
more to the growing list of provincial cities that can 
be studied, not as mere agglomerations of ind‘vidual 
monuments, but as organic, developing express ‘ons of 
the civilization to which they belonged. 


J. B. Warp-Perxins 
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LE CULTE IMPERIAL DANS LA PENINSULE IBERIQUE 
pAvucuste a Dhiociérien, by Robert Etienne 
(Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et 
de Rome, Fascicule 191). Pp. xii + 614, maps 23, 
pls. 16. Paris, 1958. 


This book aims at a definitive study of the develop- 
ment, theory, and practice of the imperial cult in 
Spain from its native roots to its decline in the late 
empire. The author’s reasons for selecting Spain as 
the area for such a study were the richness and variety 
of the evidence available, literary, epigraphical, numis- 
matic, and archaeological, the hope that a detailed 
survey of so considerable body of evidence might 
aid in solving some of the problems that continue to 
plague the student of the imperial cult, and, finally, 
the conviction that Spain played an important part in 
the genesis of the cult, in certain aspects taking the 
initiative and providing the model for other provinces. 
The results amply justify the choice, and at a good 
many points confirm or extend our understanding of 
imperial policy and of the emperor’s relations with 
the provinces. 

A survey of the geographical and ethnological back- 
ground, the distribution of races, and the native roots 
on which the cult was grafted precedes a competent 
account of Spain’s relations with its Roman conquerors 
and the republican beginnings of religious devotion to 
a foreign ruler (Book I). The development of the 
imperial cult under the empire is postponed to the 
final section of 150 pages (Book IV). Between these 
two parts the author has placed a detailed, statistical 
and tabulated study of the religious organization, 
which serves in some respects as foundation for the 
historical treatment in Book IV but gives to the reader 
the impression of coming upon extensive appendices 
in the center of a book. The account, in Book IV, of 
the establishment and growth of the cult through three 
centuries, drawing upon historical sources and, some- 
what unevenly, upon the statistical surveys of priestly 
organization in Book II, is interesting, cogently argued, 
and well keyed into the early chapters on native and 
republican backgrounds. 

The native Spanish tendency toward intense personal 
devotion to a military chief, discernible in the frag- 
mentary records of pre-Roman Spanish tribes, provides 
the key to much of the author’s interpretation of the 
evidence. By this he explains the extravagant devotion 
to Scipio Africanus the Elder, in years when Scipio 
was in command and personally present in the prov- 
ince for a long period, and, conversely, the scarcity of 
evidence of such devotion in the years between 210 
and 133 B.c. when governors were rapidly changing 
and subservient to the Senate’s authority. Thus also 
he accounts for the upswing in religious expressions 
of enthusiasm for Sertorius and the decline in such 
expression for either Pompey or Caesar. As evidence 
that this devotio iberica (pp. 361-62) was based on 
personal relation with a military leader, he notes 
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Augustus’ long sojourns in Spain and his use of 
Spanish guards. 

Etienne stresses the spontaneity of the Spaniards’ 
worship of Augustus and other members of the im- 
perial family. In the unstandardized use of titles, in 
the initiative taken by the Spanish provinces, and in 
the early establishment of cult centers in Spain, he 
finds evidence that Spain did indeed (Tacitus, Ann. 
1.78) give an example to all the provinces, and even 
to the capital itself, in offering divine honors to the 
benefactor who restored peace after the havoc of the 
wars. 

In general accord with Taylor’s Divinity of the 
Roman Emperor, the author diverges from her view 
in attaching less importance to Greek backgrounds 
and more to native temperament and _ institutions. 
Even while connecting the founding of the altar to 
Augustus at Tarraco with the decree of Mitylene 
reported to Augustus during his sojourn there in 
27 B.c., he insists that the action of the Eastern city 
did not inspire, but only suggested the pattern of, the 
expression of sentiments already present among the 
Spaniards (pp. 365ff). Etienne cites the miracle of the 
palm tree which sprang up on the altar at Munda as 
evidence of the “mystique” natural to Spanish devo- 
tion to a military leader, and Augustus’ ironic com- 
ment, a@pparet quam saepe accendatis (Quintilian 
6.3.77) as illustration of the Spaniards’ going beyond 
the intent of imperial policy in establishing the worship 
of the emperor. The thesis that Spain outstripped 
imperial policy is illustrated in the next reign by 
Tiberius’ refusal of permission to the Cordubans to 
build a temple to himself and Livia. Dating the found- 
ing of the provincial cult in the Senatorial province 
of Baetica to Vespasian’s reign, Etienne holds that 
Corduba had at this time no cult to the Divus Au- 
gustus (pp. 415-16). This reviewer finds more cogent, 
however, the argument of Abaeccherli-Boyce that a 
request to honor the reigning emperor implies that 
the Cordubans had already established the worship of 
the deified Augustus, which Tiberius everywhere 
fostered even to the point of punishing its neglect 
(Abaecherli, “The Institution of the Imperial Cult 
in the Western Provinces,” Studi e mat. d. storia d. 
relig. 11 [1935] 167-68, 184; Dio 56.46.3; 57.24.6). 
Etienne marshals evidence that the Spaniards, in spite 
of Tiberius’ discouragement of divine honors to him- 
self, continued to worship the living emperor, members 
of his family, and the divina domus. Coins issued in 
Spain use titles declined by Tiberius, and blur the 
distinguishing line between Livia as priestess and 
Livia as goddess (pp. 423-30). The Spaniards’ attitude 
toward the imperial cult, the author comments drily, 
was much clearer than that of Tiberius himself. 

The marked decline in manifestations of emperor 
worship in the reigns of Caligula and Nero is inter- 
preted, very reasonably, as the cumulative effect of 
the loss of actual contact with the emperor in person, 
combined with the cessation of issues from the Spanish 
mint. Coin types of the Spanish mint reflecting enthu- 
siasm for the restoration of liberty after the death of 
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Nero (Libertas Publica, Roma, Mars Ultor, Ob Cives 
Servata) are rightly associated with Augustan issues 
rather than with any hope of restoring the Republic. 
It may be questioned, however, how far coins issued 
by the imperial mint can serve as evidence of local 
attitudes; and to find in these types the reflection of 
a new self-consciousness of Spain as an entity within 
the populus Romanus seems to this reviewer to trans- 
gress the limits of evidence. 

From the Flavian period Etienne traces the progress 
toward abstraction, a gradual change from a spon- 
taneous devotion to an individual ruler toward an 
officially imposed cult of deified and living imperial 
personages. The change is reflected in the inclusion of 
Roma as an important part of the cult, in increasing 
official organization, in the tendency toward collective 
objects of worship; also in the conflation of such priest- 
hoods as the Seviri and Augustales, which the author 
believes to have been originally separate groups, later 
becoming indistinguishable as the Seviri were increased 
in number and both were extended in function (pp. 
269-75). In the second century, in spite of a steady 
progress toward abstraction as a result of the multipli- 
cation of divi and of Hadrian’s emphasis on Roma, 
the imperial cult in Spain enjoyed its greatest exten- 
sion, marked by fewer private ded.cants but by a vivid 
consciousness of Spain as an entity within the empire. 
Not only does Hispania appear on coins, but Spain 
is represented in all four of Hadrian’s provincial types 
(pp. 467-68). Such “leadership” among the provinces, 
as well as the flourishing of the cult in this period, are 
attributed very reasonably to the imperial favor enjoyed 
by Spain under the Spanish emperors, which Etienne 
believes has not been adequately emphasized. Not only 
was Tarraco one of the important centers of the 
imperial cult, but the Spanish cult of Hercules at Gades 
was drawn into the imperial circle, appearing in Roman 
coinage and monumental relief. 

Etienne’s account of the development step by step 
from an individual and personal worship to an abstract 
state cult supports his final rebuttal of the theory that 
the “abstraction” of the late empire was an Orientaliza- 
tion of the cult. It is interesting to note attacks being 
made from different sides upon the easy and once 
unanswerable appeal to Orientalization as an explana 
tion of changes in the later Roman world. Compare, 
for example, E. Will (Le relief cultuel gréco-romain 
242ff) who traces Western beginnings and develop 
ment of frontality, once a bulwark of the Orientalist 
position. 

The several chapters on organization of the cult 
(Book III) examine the rich inscriptional evidence on 
the priesthoods and sacred colleges. Here the presenta- 
tion is primarily statistical, but the tabular listing of 
epigraphical evidence is followed in each section by 
comment on the dating and interpretation of the 
individual inscriptions. The tabulations are arranged 
to show both the topographical and the chronological 
distribution, and these two approaches, topographical 
and chronological, often supply the author’s resolution 
of apparent conflicts in the evidence and divergent 
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views of previous scholars. The results perhaps justify 
the tabular presentation, though at times it grazes 
the point of diminishing returns. 

The tituli of individual priests furnish the chief evi- 
dence for the organization on three levels, provincial, 
“conventual,” and municipal. Making sharper distinc- 
tions among these three levels than has been customary, 
Etienne holds that the provincial cult, devoted pri- 
marily to the divus, was founded by Tiberius in the 
two imperial provinces, Lusitania and Tarraconensis, 
by Vespasian in the Senatorial province of Baetica. 
The cult of the conventus, devoted to the living 
emperor and Roma, he ascribes to Vespasian’s reor- 
ganization. Here there are many controversial points, 
on which the evidence is not fully conclusive. The 
dating of the provincial cult in Baetica as late as 
Vespasian’s reign rests firmly on a Flavian inscription 
of a flamen in Provincia Baetica primus, but the 
attribution of the cult of the conventus to Vespasian 
is supported by somewhat fine-sspun argument. 
Etienne’s theory that the provincial cult was originally 
set up to honor the deified Augustus will also encounter 
opposition in the view that the province-wide organi- 
zation of the cult was well begun within his lifetime 
(Sutherland, /RS 24 [1934] 32-33; Abaecherli, Stud. 
€ mat. 11 [1935] 154, 167-82). From his chronology 
Etienne draws the inference that the larger units of 
organization, of the province and the conventus, were 
officially inspired and utilized as a means of Romaniza- 
tion, in accordance with the principle formulated by 
Krascheninnikoff that the traces of the cult in an area 
are in inverse proportion to the level of civilization 
(pp. 143-49). Thus the long Romanized Senatorial 
province of Baetica was the latest to be drawn into 
the province-wide cult. The municipal cult, on the 
contrary, was the earliest manifestation, spontaneous 
and “original,” beginning in the lifetime of Augustus 
but more thoroughly organized in the next reign, 
devoted to the worship of the living emperor and 
dependent for its vitality upon devotion to his person, 
the devotio iberica (pp. 75-79). Flourishing particu- 
larly in urban centers, in contrast to the cults which 
represented wider areas, the cult at this level is inter- 
preted as a symptom rather than a means of Romani- 
zation. 

The use of the book is facilitated by a detailed table 
of contents, subsections with separate titles, and side- 
headings through: :. The number of maps, however, 
is not only extrava ,ant but exceeds the point of actual 
usefulness. They must be studied in conjunction with 
a good detailed map of Spain such as that in CIL II; 
and even so, with usually a single point of information 
presented on each outline map, the reader is constantly 
in need of a composite to give an integral view. Other 
aids to the reader are less helpful than they could 
have been. An extravagant list of abbreviations fails 
to distinguish between books and articles, and the 
reader must still search out the bibliographical informa- 
tion in a bibliography divided not only by subjects 
but by chapters. Three indices, of personal names, 
geographical or ethnographical names, and religious 
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terms, are less useful than a good general index and 
necessarily exclude many pertinent entries. The list 
of plates fails to provide any specific reference to the 
source of the photographs used, or to give any clue 
for further study of the monuments, reliefs, and coins. 
Neither maps nor plates are keyed in any way to the 
pages in the text which they illustrate. A few mis- 
prints detected by this reviewer are not serious; on 
p. 126 CIL I is easily corrected to CIL II; on p. 424 
a reference to plates xxtx and xxx in place of xm and 
xiv requires little fumbling in matching the coin to 
the description. All these are, however, superficial 
faults which affect the reader’s convenience rather than 
the value of the study. In spite of the impression here 
and there that the book could have been compressed 
into smaller compass, and that the author’s focus has 
made the Spanish response to the imperial cult seem 
more unique and original than might appear from a 
cross-sectional view, Etienne has made a significant 
contribution to the study of the imperial cult, which 
enlarges our view of the nature of the Roman Empire. 


Inez Scotr RyBERG 
VASSAR COLLEGE 


Le trésor pe TéNés, by Jacques Heurgon. Pp. 87, 
pls. xt. Arts et Métiers Graphiques, Paris (for 
the Délégation Générale du Gouvernement en 
Algérie, Sous-Direction des Beaux-Arts), 1958. 


In 1936 a hoard of late Roman and Early Christian 
jewelry was found by chance at Ténés, the ancient 
Cartenna, on the coast of Algeria. Although its value 
and importance were noted at various times the hoard 
remained virtually unknown and unseen until the 
present. Now, M. Heurgon has produced the definitive 
work on this fascinating treasure—the result of four 
years of intensive and rewarding study. 

The hoard contains 1g pieces in all; 17 are gold, 
one is a silver ampulla, and one is a bronze handle. 
The gold consists of fibulae, bracelets, small boxes, 
belt buckles and belt ornaments, and, most interesting 
of all, a round brooch with an imperial portrait medal- 
lion in the center and three small crosses suspended 
from the rim. 

A short introduction gives the salient historical facts 
about Ténés, and discusses briefly the technical process 
which characterizes most of the treasure: opus interra- 
sile, that is, pierced work or open work. The chapters 
devoted to the different types of jewelry, fibulae, belt 
ornaments, etc., form the main body of the book. 
Each piece is carefully measured and described, its 
style analyzed, a tentative date assigned, and parallels 
adduced from other areas of the late Roman world. 
From this thorough and scholarly study some inter- 
esting observations about the jewelry emerge. Several 
of the pieces—the silver ampulla, the belt buckles and 
ornaments, the brooch with the imperial portrait—are 
unique. One of the fibulae, cruciform in shape, has 
the signature of the maker, HERR, Herr(ius) or 
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Herr(i), definitely a Latin name. The style and techni- 
cal skill of the belt ornaments suggest that they also 
be assigned to Herrius. The portrait on the brooch is 
identified, at least hypothetically, as Galla Placidia. 
The arguments for this identification are logical and 
persuasive. 

Most of the jewelry is Theodosian, although some 
pieces, for example the twisted bracelets, are fourth 
century, and the pendant crosses on the brooch are 
probably second quarter of the fifth century or later. 
The workmanship is not provincial. In the words of 
M. Heurgon, the ornaments are “créations ingénieuses 
et parfaites, oi se combinent avec originalité des 
traditions rhénanes et des themes méditerranéens et 
orientaux, et qui illustrent avec éclat un chapitre 
jusqu’ici inédit de Vhistoire des arts mineurs, par 
beaucoup de points inséparables des grands arts A 
l’époque théodosienne.” Herein lie the great impor- 
tance and interest of the Trésor de Ténés. Many 
questions still remain, as the author himself admits. 
The owner of the jewelry is unknown and the exact 
date of burial not sure. Why a bronze handle should 
be included with such precious objects, why they 
should be buried in a pottery jar, why no necklaces 
or gold and silver plates are included, why some of 
the pieces are in mint condition as though never 
worn—the answers are yet to be found. 

The plates are excellent and numerous. Especially 
noteworthy are the enlargements of details which so 
clearly illustrate the fineness of the originals. 


Josepuine M. Harris 
WILSON COLLEGE 


Mippte American ANTHROPOLOGY. SpEcIAL SyM- 
POSIUM OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
Association, assembled by G. R. Willey, E. Z. 
Vogt, and Angel Palerm. Pp. ix + 60, maps 1, 
charts 1. Social Science Monographs, V, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C., 1958. $0.50. 


This symposium at the November 1955 meetings 
of the AAA in Boston succeeded in its purpose of 
furnishing a concise progress report on Middle Ameri- 
can anthropology. As no such summary had appeared 
in a number of years, it was considered worthwhile to 
publish the papers. Gordon Willey, Evon Vogt, and 
Angel Palerm did an able job of editing. The session 
consisted of four papers, two general in scope, two 
of more specialized nature on subjects chosen as 
typical both of the area and the specialization of 
research therein. Each paper was discussed by two 
speakers. 

A. V. Kidder led off the program with a brief 
review of 50 years’ progress in Mesoamerican studies, 
followed by a thoughtful definition of the problems 
still to be faced. In his summary he modestly excluded 
his own very major scholarly contributions, as well as 
the far-reaching impact of his personality on so many 
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workers in the field. This omission was promptly noted 
by both discussants. Robert Wauchope enlarged briefly 
on some of the problems mentioned by Kidder, and 
George Brainerd examined the general content of 
the Carnegie Institution’s publications in the field. 

Gordon F. Ekholm followed with a paper entitled 
“Regional Sequences in Mesoamerica and their Rela- 
tionships.” He defined eight sub-areas ranging from 
“Western Mexico and Northern Frontier” to “Lowland 
Maya.” These sub-areas were mapped and then charted 
in time. As Ekholm noted, the range of material 
covered in such a brief presentation precluded any 
documentation of detail or even caveats where cross- 
datings between separate area phases are known to 
be doubtful. The chronology leans strongly on an 
11.16.0.0.0. correlation of the Maya and European 
calendars, Although a number of minor alignments 
are open to question, the general chronological frame- 
work is a sound one; and the review presented a 
valuable and needed summary of our knowledge at 
the time. The reviewer is in strong accord with 
Ekholm’s suggestion that there was far more inter- 
communication between the peoples of these sub-areas 
than would appear from the relatively few trade 
objects found in archaeological deposits. While people 
may have been satisfied with their own pottery and 
did not wish to transport such heavy goods, there may 
well have been brisk interchange of foods and scarce 
materials—and of ideas. His example that important 
persons at Teotihuacan probably had a rather complete 
knowledge of events at major centers in the lowland 
Maya area was well chosen. E. M. Shook enlarged 
briefly on Ekholm’s presentation, noting wisely that 
the carbon-14 datings from the area, in disaccord with 
so much current orthodoxy, should be given more 
serious consideration. R. S. MacNeish added some 
details to Ekholm’s general scheme. 

Tatiana Proskouriakoff presented an interesting and 
informative discussion of the techniques which can 
be used and the results inherent in the analysis of 
Maya art forms, a subject on which she is eminently 
qualified to speak. Miss Proskouriakoff's work in recent 
years has gone far to bridge the gap between the 
archaeologist and the historian of art, much to the 
profit of both groups, as noted in comments of archae- 
ologist Robert Rands and art historian George Kubler. 
Herbert J. Spinden, whose study of Maya art almost 
50 years ago was the first serious venture in the field, 
concluded discussion of Proskouriakoff’s paper. 

J. Eric S. Thompson gave an able summary of 
research in the field of Maya epigraphy, particularly 
of recent studies by European scholars not available 
in English publication. Thompson is frankly pessi- 
mistic about our ever solving the riddle of Maya 
writing. If only through the promise inherent in new 
techniques of analysis worked out by Thompson him- 
self, the reviewer, who was discussant of this paper 
along with Linton Satterthwaite, took a considerably 
less gloomy view of the future. Thompson’s important 
catalogue of all Maya glyphs, soon to be published, 
will offer a wealth of maicrial for the linguistic- 
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phonetic attack on the problem. Satterthwaite offered 
some interesting and specific suggestions on the prob- 
lem of the correlation of Maya and European calendars. 

On the whole, the published symposium is a valuable 
review of progress in Mesoamerican archaeology, with 
two weaknesses unavoidable by either the organizers 
or the specific contributors. The shortness of all papers, 
demanded by the scope of the symposium itself, made 
it difficult if not impossible properly to qualify the 
categoric statements which were required. And the 
three years which passed between the authors’ last 
look at their contributions in 1955 and the date of 
publication in 1958 left the summaries somewhat out 
of date by the time they appeared in print. An example 
of this is in the correlation of Maya and European 
calendars. Most of the papers at the symposium are 
flavored strongly by the general acceptance at that time 
of a solution at 11.16.0.0.0. (Goodman-Thompson). 
Conflicting evidence, such as that of C-14, was mini- 
mized. Since that time, C-14 determinations have 
continued to favor an earlier correlation, At least at 
Dzibilchaltun in Yucatan, where the reviewer has 
been working, evidence of a strictly archaeological 
nature has tended to point in the same direction. And 
an increasing number of students are again viewing 
with more enthusiasm the possibility of a solution such 
as that proposed at 12.9.0.0.0. (Spinden). 


E. Wytiys ANDREWS 
MIDDLE AMERICAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


ORFEBRERIA PREHISPANICA DE CoLomBia: EsTILos 


Totmma y Mutsca, by José Pérez de Barradas. 
2 vols., 4to., pp. xv + 385, frontis., figs. 147, pls. 
297. Published for the Banco de la Republica, 
Bogota, by Talleres Graficos “Jura,” Madrid, 
1958. 


The stately building of Colombia’s Banco de la 
Republica, in Bogota, houses one of the world’s most 
extraordinary prehistoric art collections: the Museo 
del Oro. Here the visitor is introduced to a dazzling 
display of thousands of objects manufactured by the 
ancient aboriginal goldsmiths and found today in 
graves and caches in the Andean valleys. More than 
20 years ago the governing body of the bank decided 
to buy from private collectors or from occasional dis- 
coverers—the latter mostly peasants or “guaqueros”— 
these artifacts which otherwise would be scattered 
or melted down, assembling and preserving in this 
manner an unequalled treasure of ancient Indian gold. 
Recently the Banco de la Republica, which considers 
its Gold Museum not as a form of capital investment 
but as a true cultural center, has asked Dr. José Pérez 
de Barradas, professor of archaeology at the University 
of Madrid, to undertake a detailed study of these 
collections. The two volumes under review were pre- 
ceded in 1954 by two others dedicated exclusively to 
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the so-called Calima-Style, and together the four are 
part of this research and publishing venture which 
is still in progress and will eventually culminate in an 
impressive series of reports on the pre-Hispanic metal- 
lurgy of Colombia. 

The unfortunate fact that the vast majority of the 
archaeological materials treated in these volumes were 
not discovered in controlled excavations and are there- 
fore devoid of all documentation referring to exact 
location, grave types, and pottery associations, limits 
the scope of culture-historic interpretations and neces- 
sitates that the author concentrate on detailed descrip- 
tion and morphological analysis. Pérez de Barradas 
establishes a series of local styles to which he assigns 
the names of tribes, provinces, or geographical regions: 
Calima, Muisca, Tolima, Quimbaya, Sind, Tairona, 
etc., the first three of which are covered in the volumes 
published so far. After giving a short introduction 
to the history of the principal findings, their geo- 
graphical distribution within the stylistic area and 
their discussion in the already existing literature on 
the subject, he then proceeds to isolate and describe 
groups of objects which, according to the available 
data, come from the same localities, These systematic 
descriptions are painstaking and complete. Measure- 
ments and weights are given and the text is accom- 
panied by many photographs and line drawings. Special 
chapters are dedicated to the diverse techniques of 
manufacture observed in each style, such as casting 
by the lost wax method, welding, soldering, sheathing 
with gold foil, gilding, repoussé, etc. Chemical analy- 
ses of many individual specimens are included. The 
objects described represent a wide range of personal 
adornments, votive offerings, and miscellaneous arti- 
facts, the artistic quality and technological skill of 
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which are often outstanding. The general typology 
of Muisca and Tolima gold work is discussed and 
ethnographic references from early Spanish sources 
are made use of for interpreting some of the symbolic 
representations found among the Muisca. The descrip- 
tive sections on both styles are followed by chapters 
on their probable origin and diffusion, and the author 
accepts Heine-Geldern’s theory of the Asiatic origin 
of South American metallurgy. A short illustrated 
appendix contains some interesting observations on 
certain recent falsifications of Colombian gold objects. 
The bibliography is followed by an analytic index, 
the catalogue numbers of the Museum collections, and 
a listing of the illustrations. The second volume is 
dedicated exclusively to photographic plates illustrating 
the specimens described in the text volume. 
Although some aspects of this work, such as Pérez 
de Barradas’ definition of “style” and a few of his 
wider cultural or chronological interpretations, might 
be open to debate, the impressive quality and quan- 
tity of the descriptive documentation presented here 
far overshadows these minor flaws. These very well- 
produced volumes are lavishly illustrated with excel- 
lent photographs, many of them in color, and the 
accompanying text is clear and precise. Both the author, 
to whom Colombian archaeology already owes many 
important contributions, and the Banco de la Republica 
must be warmly congratulated for having spared no 
effort in producing these volumes which will be valued 
by archaeologists and art lovers alike as a splendid 
introduction to the treasures of El Dorado. 


Auic1a DussAn REICHEL 


INSTITUTO COLOMBIANO DE ANTROPOLOGIA, 
BOGOTA 


Erratum: Volume 63, No. 4 


The Editor regrets that the caption for plate 98, 
figure 14, erroneously described this clay statuette 


as a cast. 
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SJOQVIST PLATE 21 


Fic. 2. City wall of Cittadella. Hellenistic Fic. 5. Section through city wall 
structure is built over archaic wall (A) of fourth century 


Fic. 3. Foundation deposit found under Hellenistic wall 
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PLATE 22 SJOQVIST 


Fic. 8. South Italian rf. 
lekythos from burial 
under Epitymbion VIII 


Fic. 4. City wall of fourth century with epitymbia in right foreground 


Fic. 10. Kotyle from 
Tomb 10 


Fic. 6. Epitymbia IV-VII 
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SJOQVIST PLATE 


MORGANTINA 
SERRA ORLANDO 


AREA i 
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Fic. 13. Plan of Area I 


Fic. 7. Burial under Epitymbion VI and Tomb 19 ‘1c. 16. Stratification revealing causeway (A) for 
transport of building material to retaining wall 
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PLATE 24 SJOQVIST 


Fic. 12. Burial gifts from inhumation under Epitymbion VII 


Fic. 9. Bowl from burial under Epitymbion VIII 


Fic. 11. Lekane and lid from Tomb 1o 
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SJOQVIST PLATE 25 


Fic. 15. Retaining wall with buttresses 


Fic. 14. Facade of shops in West Stoa (photo Nash) 
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PLATE 26 SJOQVIST 


18. Facade of public granary 
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Fic. 19. South end of pu Fic. 17. Storm drain of terracotta 
pipes, 2nd century B.c. 
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SJOQVIST PLATE 27 


, ' . 25. Floor mosaic in House of Ganymede 
Fic. 22. Peristyle and adjacent rooms of before consolidation 


House of Ganymede from north 


Fic. 24. Interior rooms of House of Ganymede from northwest Fic. 20. Kiln installed in north 
end of public granary (photo Nash) 
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Fic. 26. Ganymede mosaic after consolidation 
Fic. 23. Peristyle of House of Ganymede from southeast 
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PLATE 28 sjJOQVIST 


Fic. 30. Head of terracotta 
bust of Kore 


“1c. 28. Golden thumb ring 
Fic. 27 a-b. Didrachm of Hieronymus with garnet bezel 


Fic. 35. Middle Corinthi i 
—— ee Fic. 31 a-b. South Italian Kotyle from Sanctuary of Demeter 


Fic. 29. Fragmentary kantharos (local Fic. 36. Portable terracotta altar 
ware) of Timoleontic period 
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SJOQVIST PLATE 29 


Fic. 33. “Upper courtyard” and room 
to east of square, from south 


Fic. 34. “Lower courtyard” and narrow street 
behind rooms to east of square, from north 


Fic. 37. Storage jars in situ Fic. 38. Post holes in “upper courtyard” 
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PLATE 30 SJOQVIST 


Fic. 40. Great terrace wall seen from northeast 
\ 


Fic. 42. Siculan 
geometric amphora 


Fic. 43. Late Corinthian 
aryballos 


Fic. 44. Three-handled Siculan bowl 


Fic. 41. Hut foundations to north of great terrace wall 


Fic. 39 a-b. Late Helladic III B sherds 


Fic. 45. Archaic 
terracotta figurine 
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PLATE 31 


ALFOLDI 


Princeton, Art Museum. 
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3. Vienna. 
8. Winterthur. 9. Haag. 
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PLATE 32 ALFOLDI 


11. Oxford. 12. Oxford. 13. Oxford. 14. Udine. 15. Modena. 16. Modena. 17. K. Kress, 
Verst. 93, 17.11.1952 18. Auct.-Kat., Nr. 864. 19. Vatican. 20. Parma. 21. Miinchen. 22. Auct.-Kat., 
Nr. 920. 23. Oxford. 
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ALFOLDI PLATE 33 


24. Vienna. 25. Lisbon. 26. Bern. 27. Auct.-Kat., Nr. 10. 28. Princeton, Art Museum. 29. Haag. 
30. Yale Univ. 31. Winterthur. 32. New York. 33. Oxford. 34. Oxford. 35. Princeton, Art Museum. 
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PLATE 34 ALFOLDI 


36. Princeton, Art Museum. 37. Auct.-Kat., Nr. 284. 38. Auct.-Kat., Nr.849. 39. Torino. 40. Vienna. 
41 = 40. 42. Auct.-Kat., Nr. 497. 43. Udine. 44. Dr.R. Riva. 45. Udine. 46. Modena. 47. Modena. 
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BENSON AND MASSON PLATE 35 
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Graffiti on Late Cypriote Decorated Wares 
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PLATE 36 BENSON AND MASSON 
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Graffiti on Late Cypriote Plain Wares 
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BENSON AND MASSON PLATE 37 
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Graffiti on Late Cypriote Pithos Ware 
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BENSON AND MASSON 


B 960 


Graffiti on Late Cypriote Pithos Ware 


Bogo Bogor 


Grafhiti on non-Cypriote Wares 
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LEGEN PLATE 39 


Fic. 1. Plan of Palace, 1959 


Fic. 2. Western corner of southwest wing, Fic. 3. Southwestern wall of southwest wing, 
from west from southwest 
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PLATE 40 BLEGEN 


Fic. 4. Foundation-bedding Fic. 5. Southeastern wall of “Throne Room” 
southwest wing, from northwest southwest wing, from southwest 


= 


. Foundations of south column base in Fic. 7. Foundations of west column base in 
“Throne Room,” from west “Throne Room,” from northwest 


Maze of walls and drains in northeast Fic. 9. Kiln built of crude 
part of site, from north from northeast 
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BLEGEN PLATE 4I 


4 


Fic. 10. Northeast gateway and fortification Fic. 11. Northeast gateway, stone steps and 
wall, from north drain, from northeast 


Fic. 12. Fortification wall northwest of northeast Fic. 13. Remnants of wall northwest 
gateway, from north-northwest from northwest 


Fic. 14. Remains of wall found in 1953 in northwest Fic. 15. Fallen stones in Trench MW 32 in northwest 
slope of citadel, from north slope, from north 
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PLATE 42 BLEGEN 


Fic. 16. Fallen stones in Queen’s Court, Fic. 17. King’s Court and Queen’s Court after 
from southeast removal of stones, from northwest 


Fic. 18. Lower Town: Trench L 1, from south Fic. 19. Lower Town: Trench L1, from north 


Fic. 20. Lower Town: stone walls in Trench Fic. 21. Part of table of offerings as found in 
L 2, from northeast Trench L1, from north 
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BLEGEN PLATE 43 


Fic. 22. Exploratory trench below northeast end Fic. 23. Walls of houses in trench below northeast 
of site, from south end of site, from north 


Fic. 24. Chamber Tomb Kokevi 1: remains in . Chamber Tomb Kokevi 1: remains in 
corner to right of doorway rear center of chamber 


Fic. 26. Fragments of frescoes cleaned during the 1959 season 
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PLATE 44 LANG 


Mb1364 


Mn1369 


Wr1374 


Wr1374 rev. 
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PLATE 46 LANG 
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PLATE 48 BLEGEN 


Fic. 28. Representative groups of pots from Chamber Tomb Kokevi 1 


Seal impression from southwest wing of palace 
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SHEFTON PLATE 49 


Fic. 3 
Fics. 2 and 3. Volute-krater by the Niobid Painter, Palermo 
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PLATE 50 SHEFTON 


Fic. 4. Tyrannicides arranged chest to chest, front view (composite photograph) 


SHEFTON PLATE 


Fic. 7 Fic. 8 


Fics. 5-8. Tyrannicides arranged chest to chest (cast collection, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
with the Conservatori head, formerly in the Vatican, grafted onto the photograph of fig. 6) 
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PLATE 52 SHEFTON 


Fic. 1. Tyrannicides in wedge shaped arrangement 
(cast collection, Rome University) 


Fic. 9. Detail, arrangement as in fig. 8 Fic. 10. Relief on marble throne, Broomhall, Fife 
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Book Rew 


Marz, Gottererscheinung und Kulibild im Mi: 
Karo, Greifen am Thron (M. P. Nilsson) 
SakeLLaniou, La migration grecque en | 


Gautier ve Sanrerrt, Délos primitive et 
Brommer, Die Giebel des Parthenon—Eine 
Bercer, Parthenon Ostgiebel (B. S. Ridgway) 
Scrucumarnt, Die Epochen der griechischen Plo 


Parisent, Catalogo delle sculture di Cirenc. Statu 


Vittarp, Les vases grecs (A, Cambitog! 
Hampe anp Simon, Griechisches Leben 
Excavations of the Athenian Agora, Pictu 


Apriant, Divigazioni intorno ad una coppe 
(K. Schefold) 


SquarciaPino, Gismonni, Baxatert, Bio 
Necropoli, Parte I (L. Richardson, }r.) 


Drerur, Zum Ausstattungsluxus in de 
schichtliche Versuch (L. T. Shoe) 


Baoan, Foreign Clientelae (264-70 B.C. 
Srxaco, L’ltalia agraria sotto Traiano 
Limentant, Studi sulla societéd romana: 


Tonatenko, Villages antiques de la Syric 
romaine III (J. B. Ward-Perkins) 


Picarp, Civitas Mactaritana (J. B. Ward 
Ennne, Le culte impérial dans la pén: 
(I. S. Ryberg) 

Hxvrcon, Le trésor de Ténés (J. M. Ha: 
Vocr awp Parerm, Middle Amer: 
posium of the American Anthropologi« 
Pérez pe Barravos, Orfebreria Prehispa: 

Muisca (A, Dussan de Reichel) 
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FELLOWSHIPS FOR AMERICAN WOMEN 
1961-1962 


The American Association of University Women Educational Foundation 
announces forty fellowships, from $2,000. to $5,000.: 


Open to women of the U.S.A. who hold the doctorate, or who will 
have fulfilled all the requirements for the doctorate except the disserta- 
tion by the time the fellowship year begins, or who have attained 
professional recognition ; 

unrestricted as to age and field, and may be used abroad or in the 
U.S.A. 


Application forms may be obtained August 1, i960 and applications must 
be filed by December 1. Apply to Fellowships Office, AAUW Educational 
Foundation, 2401 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, 1D.C. 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS Open to women of other countries 
are also offered by the AAUW. For information write to zhe above address. 
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